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^Wty' premier remained at his post, until the king's health 

L. became injured by a violent fever; when farther delay 

^^^" was occasioned. The number of men proposed for the 
army was 193,187 regulars, 78,046 militia, and 31,415 
fencibles; composing an effective force, independent 
of volunteers, of 302,648 men : the number proposed 
for naval service amounted to 135,000; and when 
some objections were urged against the measure, Mr* 
Pitt alleged the necessity of extraordinary prepara- 
tions, since we might have to contend for principles 
which were essential to our maritime power. The 
house being now formed into a committee of ways and 
means, he stated the supplies at £42,197,000 ; of 
which Ireland was to pay £4,324,000, and England 
the remainder: a loan of £25,500,000 would be re- 
quired for one country, and £2,500,000 for the other; 
but the florishing state of conumerce, and the general 
prosperity, were represented as fuUy able to bear this 
pressure: the taxes were numerous in detail, em- 
bracing various conveniences, many of which by habit 
had become necessaries of life, especially tea and 
sugar : one very severely felt by various classes, was 
an addition of ten per cent, on paper; which impost, 
operating as a prohibition, very much diminished its 
productiveness. The peers were on the point of dis- 
cussing the propriety of a motion made by lord 
Damley, for inquiry into the conduct of government, 
and the state of public affairs, when the earl of Car- 
lisle advised a postponement of the debate ; it being 
well known that the principal members of the cabinet 
were disposed to retire, for reasons of a delicate and 
interesting nature : lord Grenville then explained the 
reasons of their resignation :— * We wished,' he said, 
* that the benefits of the union should be rendered as 
great and extensive as possible, by the removal of cer- 
tain disabilities under which a Large portion of the 
inhabitants of Ireland labor : imagining that this mea- 
sure could only be effectual by coming from the exe- 
cutive government, we felt it our duty to propose it 
to those who direct his majesty's councils ; but it was 
not deemed eligible, and we were unable to prevail. 
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As our opinion of its policy remained unaltered, and ^^^X' 
we still think this measure alone capable of establishing 



the tranquillity and prosperity of the empire on a per- ^^^' 
manent basis, we consider ourselves bound to retire: 
accordingly, we have tendered to his majesty the re- 
signation of our several employments, and he has been 
graciously pleased to dispense with our services.' 
After commenting on the good effects of past exer- 
tions, his lordship adverted to their successors in office; 
and added : — * It is our consolation to reflect, that the 
same vigorous line of conduct will be still pursued: 
no change of measures will take place; but the sys- 
tem, which has already proved so salutary, will be 
maintained by our successors : though we may differ 
from them in some points, in most there is no differ- 
ence between us ; and while they continue to act in a 
firm, resolute, and manly manner, they shall have our 
steady support.' Lord Spencer confirmed the accuracy 
of this statement regarding the cause of change in 
administration. 

His majesty, before his indisposition, had appointed 
lord Hawkesbury secretary of state for the foreign 
department, and placed lord St. Vincent at the head 
of the admiralty : after his recovery, he conferred on 
Mr. Addington, through the recommendation of Mr. 
Pitt, the two posts which that minister resigned. 

Mr. Addington had acted with great propriety and Ministry 
impartiality, as speaker of the house of commons ; but Addington. 
his talents were better suited to the duties of that 
chair, than the arduous office to which he was now 
elevated, in times which demanded political talents of 
the first order. Lord Eldon, chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, received the great seal:^ lords Hobart and 

' On this occasion he made an insertion in his Anecdote Book, from which the 
following is extracted : — * Upon the duty of a subject to obe;^ the commands of his 
king in accepting office, I have some notions which I believe are much out of 
fasuon. In the jear 1801, 1 became chancellor on the formation of Mr. Adding- 
ton's administration. I have mentioned the fact as to mv promise to his majesty 
in 1 79f) with respect to the chancellorship ; that it may be known to my family; 
that I was indebted for that oflBce to the king himself, and not, as some supposed, 
to Mr. Addington ; although it is but justice to him to add, that he so conducted 
himself with respect to me, that my feelmgs toward him were the same as if he 
had been the instrument by whom the king was prevailed on to promote me to the 
office.' Again he observes, * I do not know what made George III so fond of 
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xLiv' P^l^^^ were nominated secretaries of state in the 
— room of Mr. Dundas and the duke of Portland: Mr. 



1801. Yorke succeeded Mr. Windham as secretary at war; 
and his brother, lord Hardwicke, was destined for the 
viceregal office in Ireland : lord Lewisham was placed 
at the head of the board of control; and in this gene- 
ral change the duke of Portland and lord Westmoreland 
alone retained their stations in the cabinet; the former 
as president of the council, the latter as lord privy 
seal. 

The long-expected motion of lord Damley produced 
a spirited debate : after strongly censuring the political 
mismanagement and unprecedented prodigality of the 
late minister, he proposed that such an inquiry should 
be instituted, as might point out remedies for the dis- 
orders of the state : he was ably supported by the earl 
of Carlisle, the marquis of Lansdowne, and earl Fitz- 
william; but lord Grenville was at the head of a 
majority of peers, who effectually counteracted his 
design; in which, however, the public now took an 
increased interest. 

In the lower house, the necessity of inquiry was 
strongly urged by Mr. Grey ; who remarked, ' that in 
the best times of our constitution such investigations 
had been permitted, with very beneficial effects ; though 
by the late premier they had been discountenanced 
and exploded : he hoped, however, that the new 
minister would not discourage a scrutiny, which was 
loudly called for by a series of ill-concerted schemes : 
it was idle boasting of conquests, to a people groaning 
under a ruinous weight of taxation ; while the great 
object of the war, — a repression of the power of France, 
— ^was so far from being effected, that, by the folly of 
our late ministers, she had reached a point of aggran- 
disement, to which Louis XIV. had never aspired. 
Their imbecility had encouraged the designs of an 
enemy, at whose humiliation they aimed : not knowing 
how to direct their efforts, they had acted, not as the 

me ; but he was fond of me. ' When he gave me the great seals, he drew them 
from under his coat, on the left side, and observed, * I give them to you from my 
heart.'— JLife of Lord Eldon, \6L, i. p. 368. 
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adversaries, but as the friends of France : from year ^^^^• 

to year, they had held out false promises and delusive — 

hopes: they had added £270,000,000 to the public ^^^' 
debt, and £17,000,000 to the annual taxes; yet amidst 
this distress, they boasted of leaving the country in a 
most florishing state, and thereby added insult to 
injury: finally, they had increased the influence of 
the crown, in proportion as they had invaded the 
liberties of the people.' Mr. Grey's motion, after 
having been strenuously supported by sir William 
Young and lord Temple, called up Mr. ritt in defence 
of himself, and the system which he had pursued. 

He stated, that he should have kept silence, orExpiana- 
said very little, but for the insinuations which had ^^^^^^ 
been thrown out relative to his retreat from office: 
it was not from a sense of the unimportance of the 
question, that he felt unwilling to obtrude himself 
on their notice ; but because the decision might safely 
be left to the judgment of the house : it was not to be 
supposed that the arguments of the mover and hia 
friends could alter the principles on which that house 
had acted for the last eight years: the same system 
still demanded the support of parliament ; and if con- 
trary principles should prevail, national ruin could not 
be far distant : of such ruin, however, there was no 
appearance ; because there was no probability that the 
advice of those, who by their arguments supported 
our enemies, would be taken as a remedy for dleged 
evils : he was sorry to find some members, who had 
hitherto concurred with his opinions, inclined to vote 
for a motion adverse to him, because they had no 
confidence in his friends, the new ministers ; such 
conduct being not only unfair and unkind to himself, 
but injurious to the public. The persons who now 
claimed the confidence of this house professed the 
principles of those who had long enjoyed it : but gen- 
tlemen demurred to the claim, alleging that they must 
know why the late ministers resigned office, and how 
their successors are disposed to act: he did not sup- 
pose that they really desired any information on the 
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^^y' latter point ; for they knew the abilities and charac- 
ters of the new leaders of administration ; but on the 
former topic, he would communicate what he had no 
wish to conceal : he was inclined to believe that the 
few remaining benefits, of which the catholics had not 
yet participated, might be safely added to the favors 
which had been so bounteously granted to them in 
the present reign: before the tmion, this step would 
have been hazardous; but the danger ceased when the 
protestant establishment was more fully secured. It 
was a comprehensive system which he wished to pro- 
pose; to relinquish points certainly intended once as 
securities, but which he deemed in some respects in- 
effectual ; and to procure a more consistent and rational 
security both in church and state, by varying the 
mode, without subverting the principle, which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had adopted : he only pro- 
posed to take away those restrictions which no reason- 
able man would wish to enforce, if sufficient security 
could exist without them; he did not think that the 
grant of high offices to catholics, or their admission 
into parb'ament, with such guards and constitutional 
tests as he or others might advise, would be attended 
with danger : but, when he submitted this affair to the 
consideration of the cabinet, such objections were 
made to it by high authority, that he found himself 
debarred from bringing it forward in that mode which 
was most likely to render it successful. If the measure 
had been one of little importance, he would have yielded 
his opinion, and retained office ; but, as it appeared to 
him so momentous, that he could not conscientiously 
abandon it, he deemed it a point of duty to retire : it 
was not true that he had pledged himself to the catho- 
lics, either before or since the union, to recommend 
their case to parliament: they merely expected it, 
from being acquainted with his sentiments on the 
subject. In adverting to the war, he boasted of the 
success which had attended it ; but surprised the 
house by speaking of the * unexampled economy' with 
which it had been conducted : he strongly repro- 
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bated the pretensions of the Russian confederacy; and ^fy' 
concluded with expressing his decided opposition to — ' 
the motion. 

Mr. Fox, beginning with the neutral question, 
observed, that he could not fully agree with the 
northern confederates in the opinion, * that free bot- 
toms make free goods;' yet he wished for greater 
latitude in that respect than Mr. Pitt and his successors 
were inclined to allow; nor did he think that the 
claim of search, when one or more ships of war escorted 
a fleet of traders, ought to be enforced, unless very 
strong groimds of suspicion existed. He exulted in 
the triumphs of our navy, but hoped that it might not 
be employed in such a contest as that which ministers 
were now provoking : to the general management of 
the war, he could not give the praise which the late 
cabinet arrogated to themselves; for ill-concerted ex- 
peditions marked its progress ; disasters had occurred 
which might easily have been avoided; and the na- 
tional resources had been shamefully wasted : insincere 
negotiations also had been carried on to dupe the 
people, and a fair ofier of peace scornfully rejected on 
pretence of its being the first consul's interest to take 
an early opportunity of violating it: on the whole, 
aa inquiry seemed to promise benefit; especially as 
the new minister appeared devoted to the old system. 
This insinuation called up Mr. Addington, who denied 
that he was pledged to any system ; and assured the 
house that his conduct should be influenced solely by 
a regard for the general welfare. He was supported 
in his resistance to inquiry by a majority of 186. 

The rev. Home Tooke having been elected a repre- 
sentative of Old Sarum, a question arose respecting 
the eligibility of persons in holy orders to a seat in 
the house of commons : lord Temple took the lead in 
it, and a committee was appointed to search for pre- 
cedents. His lordship contended, that in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., the inferior clergy petitioned 
for this right, but did not presume to claim it; and 
the house had in many instances rejected clerical 
intruders : as to Mr. Home Tooke's alleged abandon- 
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^^^' ment of the priesthood, he denied that any man, once 

'- ordained, could divest himself of the clerical character; 

^^^' he therefore moved *that the late election of Old 
Sarum should be superseded by a new choice.' Mr. 
Addington was of opinion, that at the time when the 
clergy sat in that house, they were not regarded as 
representatives of the people ; and that there was no 
instances of the return of members described as in 
holy orders : he wished, however, that the dispute 
should be decided by a bill, rather than by a prema- 
ture motion for a new writ ; and sir William Scott 
strongly recommended the bill on the ground of reason 
as well as law. Mr. Tooke contended that nothing but 
positive assertion, unsupported by scriptural authority, 
ecclesiastical law, church history, or parliamentary 
precedent, had been advanced by the advocates of the 
bill : he declared his readiness to co-operate with the 
minister in a general act for the exclusion of the clergy, 
if it would afford a prospect of an increase in moral 
and reliffious wisdom ; but he objected to the practice 
of punisning an individual by an ex post facto law. 
A bill of exclusion passed both houses ; though it was 
opposed by lord Thurlow as imconstitutional and 
unjust : Mr. Tooke, however, was permitted to remain 
a member of the present parliament until its disso- 
lution should take place. 

In this first session of the united legislature, a peer 
of both realms, the philanthropic lord Moira, succeeded 
in procuring an act to relieve insolvent debtors, who 
having, without fraud, incurred debts not exceeding 
£1500, should surrender the whole of their effects; 
from which alone, and not from the abridgment of 
personal liberty, creditors could receive any benefit: 
m the course of the session various new regulations 
were made for encouraging the importation of wheat, 
American flour, and rice, to lessen the growing pressure 
of scarcity. 

The new minister thought himself bound to follow 
the example of his predecessor in vigilantly guarding 
against the intrigues of sedition; and on the report of 
a secret conamittee, strengthened by an opinion that 
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disaffiected persons were endeavoring to turn temporary ^jy ' 
distress among the people into serious discontent, he ' 

proposed and carried a renewal of the habeas corpus 
suspension act. Whatever might be his reluctance to 
increase the public burdens, he found it expedient to 
demand additional supplies; and, in consequence of 
the suggestions of Mr. Tiemey, moved a series of 
resolutions, importing that the amount of the funded 
debt on the first of February, 1793, was £238,231,000, 
but that the commissioners for its redemption had 
reduced it to £227,989,000 ; that after a lapse of eight 
years, it amounted to £484,365,000, when £52,000,000, 
purchased by the commissioners, were deducted ; that 
the annual charge incurred by it, at the former period, 
was £10,325,000, and at the latter £20,700,000 ; that, 
the sum to be raised in Great Britain for the current 
year, the interest of the aggregate debt included, was 
nearly £69,000,000; and that our future peace esta- 
blishment, without any naval or military augmentation 
beyond that fixed at the last peace, could not be esti- 
mated at less than £28,979,000. These motions were 
sanctioned by the house, and recorded as points of 
reference; when the session terminated on the first 
of July. 

Mr. Addington entered on his arduous duties sup- 
ported by the good will and personal esteem of most 
parties in parhament; and as Mr. Pitt individually 
rendered hun efficient assistance, this led many to 
suspect, not only that the ex-minister acted as chief 
manager behind the scenes, but that his retirement 
was merely a temporary expedient to get rid of an 
implied promise to the cathohcs, and to cast the odium 
of refusal on irresponsible shoulders: this suspicion 
was heightened, when they observed how the new 
ministers were treated by some of the late premier's 
satellites; especially by Canning, who neither in his 
speeches nor his writings afiected to conceal the con- 
tempt with which he regarded them; ascribing their 
pacific disposition to pusillanimity, and their modera- 
tion to weakness ; while he designated their oratory as 
the mere drivelling of dotards : hence it was thought, 
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XLrv * ^^^^ ^^* ^^**' though not unwilling that they should 
do their destined work, was anxious that their power 
should cease with their vocation, and that they should 
never acquire that consideration in the country which 
might enable them to struggle for place when it was 
thought proper to depose them. Though the premier 
retired from office without any compensation for his 
previous labors, this was not the case with all the 
members of his cabinet ; for lord Grenville obtained, in 
addition to other sources of emolument during his own 
life, a pension during that of his lady; Mr. Dundas 
was soon created a peer by the title of viscount Mel- 
ville, with an annuity of £2000 from the East India 
company; and lord Loughborough was gratified with 
the earldom of Rosslyn. 
War with All attempts at accommodation with the confede- 
^^J^ rated powers by negotiation having failed, recourse 
was had to stronger measures. In the beginning of 
this year an embargo had been laid on Swedish, 
Danish, and Russian ships, as a matter of retaliation; 
and our envoys at the northern courts had received 
instructions to make known his majesty's determina- 
tion not to recognise their new naval code: but as 
they seemed equally determined to reject all remon- 
strances, an appeal to arms could no longer be delayed. 
The prince regent, who governed Denmark for his 
father, and had been long making preparations for 
war, was now joined by the king of Prussia, who 
seized this occasion to invade Hanover, which he had 
solemnly guaranteed, and to reduce that country under 
his own dominion ; while the landgrave of Hesse took 
forcible possession of Hamburg with 15,000 troops, 
and compelled its senate to lay an embargo on British 
merchandise. During these proceedings, a naval arma- 
ment had assembled in Yarmouth roads, consisting of 
eighteen ships of the line and frigates, with numerous 
bomb-vessels and gun-boats, having on board several 
regiments of marines and riflemen, under the command 
of a gallant officer, colonel W. Stewart: the whole 
force was placed under sir Hyde Parker, a good and 
generous man, but a weak and vacillating officer; 
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whom Nelson, who was appointed second in command, x^ry * 

found at his station, * nervous about dark nights and '— 

fields of icez'^ this was altogether an unworthy ^^ * 
arrangement; discreditable both to ministers and to 
the king, who seems on most occasions to have treated 
the hero of the Nile with studied neglect:* it had not 
yet become the fashion to confide in well-tried and 
trustworthy officers; but to decline the service of his 
country, under any commander, or under any circum- 
stances, was not a part of Nelson's character. The 
fleet, after much useless delay in Yarmouth roads, 
sailed on the twelfth of March, canying Mr. Vansit- 
tart as an envoy ; for our cabinet unwisely endeavored 
even now to obtain its ends by negotiation, occasioning 
a delay which was dearly paid for by the best blood of 
Britain and Denmark. According to the Danes them- 
selves, the intelligence that a fleet had arrived off the 
Sound, while their means of defence were far firom 
complete, produced a much greater alarm in Copen- 
hagen, than its actual arrival before that city, when 
they had well profited by the leisure so absurdly given 
them, to strengthen their fortified places. All this was 
directly contrary to Nelson's wishes : but at the Scaw, 
Mr. Nicholas Vansittart left the armament, to proceed 
with his flag of truce to the capital; whence he 
returned with our envoy Mr. Drummond, and with a 
report, that he had left the Danish government hostile 
in the highest degree to that of Great Britain, and in 
a state of preparation far exceeding what our caWnet 
had considered possible. Nelson, however, was not 
one of these slow negotiators : he had a mind prompt 
to act ; and the word * fail' was not in his vocabulary : 

* Soother's Life of Nelson. 

* Many instances might be selected; but the following testimony wiU suffice: 
it alludes to Nelson's first presentation at court after the glorious victory of the 
Nile : — ' Nelson is here ; he gare me an account of his reception at court, which 
was not very flatterine to him, after having been the admiration of that of Naples. 
Ss majesty merely a^ed him if he had recovered his health ; and then, witnout 

waiting for an answer, turned to general , and talked to him near half an 

hour, m great ffood humor: it could not be about his successes/ — Life of Lord 
CoUingwood, vol. i. p. 1 13. Since this was written, Nelson's authentic Dispatches 
have l^n paUisbed ; and we may perhaps ascribe his majesty's * studied neglect* 
to that very < admiration' bestowed hj the court of Naples upon Nelson, and the 
means by which H was obtained t in this case we must give the king credit for his 
ytnomal condnct. 

VOL. V. C 
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XL^v ' *^^ greater the difficulties the more energetic were his 

-. ^exertions, and the more certain his success: accord- 

'^^' ingly he advised that no time should be lost in attack- 
ing the enemy ; and luckily, sir Hyde Parker yielding 
to his energetic persuasions, consented to force the 
passage of the Sound :^ this was eflfected without loss; 
the smps keeping near to the Swedish shore, and thus 
avoiding the heavy fire of Cronenburg-castle, the 
governor of which had previously declared that he 
would not permit thenx to pass it unmolested. On the 
thirty-first of March, our fleet anchored between the 
isle of Huen and Copenhagen; but sir Hyde, lord 
Nelson, and admiral Graves, with some other officers, 
proceeded in a schooner to reconnoitre the enemy's 
preparations; when they found a formidable line of 
nineteen ships and floating batteries, lying in the king's 
chtonel, between a large shoal and the city, flanked at 
one end by the strong forts of the Crown islands near 
the mouth of the harbor : some line-of-battle ships also 
guarded the harbor itself; and heavy batteries were 
erected on the isle of Amak. 
Battle of Nelson, with his usual zeal, oflfered to lead the 
h4^n'!' attack; requiring for that service ten sail of the line, 
with all the smaller craft : sir Hyde, having added two 
line-of-battle ships to the number demanded, prudently 
left the business to his management; and after the 
intricate channel had been sounded and buoyed under 
Nelson's own inspection, the whole squadron moved 
forward on the morning of the second of April. The 
difficulty of the navigation and ignorance of the pilots 
were so great, that, notwithstanding every possible 
precaution, three of the ships grounded ; while others 
were unable to take their proper station in the line ; and, 
but for the quick discernment and promptitude of 

> * Here you are (said Nelson) with almost the safe^, certainly with the honor of 
England more intrusted to you» than ever yet fell to the lot of any British officer : 
on your decision it depends, whether our country shall be degraded in the eyes of 
Europe, or whether she shall rear her head higher than ever : again do I repeat, 
never did our country depend so much on the success of any fleet as on this. How 
best to honor that country and abate the pride of her enemies by defeating their 
schemes, must be the subject of your deeueist consideration as commander-in-chief; 
and if what I have to offer can be the least useful in forming your decision, you 
are most heartily welcome.*— Dispatches, voir iv. p. 296. 
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kelson himself, who, when the grounded vessels did ^liv.* 
not answer his signal to close with the enemy, instantly - 
altered the order of sailing, the whole object of the 
expedition would have been frustrated by the greater 
part of his fleet going ashore. Each ship, as she 
arrived nearly opposite to her appointed station, let 
her anchor go by the stem, and presented her broad- 
side to the enemy; the distance at which the action 
took place being about a cable's length : of the gun- 
brigs, no more than one could be brought into action 
through the baffling currents; and omy two bomb- 
vessels could reach their proper station on the Middle 
Ground, so as to open their mortars on the arsenal, 
firing over the contending fleets. Captain Riou now 
took the vacant station against the crown batteries 
with the frigates ; nobly attempting, with that inade- 
quate force, a service, in which three sail of the line 
had been directed to assist : the station of the Elephant, 
to which lord Nelson had shifted his flag from the 
St. George, was in the centre, opposite to the Danish 
commodore Fischer, who commanded a sixty-two gun 
ship called the Dannebrog. The action commenced 
soon after ten o'clock : before half-past eleven, it became 
general; and at one, when few, if any, of the enemy's 
ships had ceased to fire, the Isis, Monarch, and Bellona 
had received very serious injury ; while the division of 
the commander-in-chief was unable, for want of wind, 
to render them any assistance : being, however, near 
enough to know the unfavorable accidents which had 
weakened the squadron, and fearftd of the event when 
he saw the enemy's fire unslackened after three hours' 
engagement, he determined to make a signal of recall; 
though urged to delay it till communication could be 
made with Nelson ; but in his opinion the danger was 
too pressing : he was aware of the consequence to his 
own personal reputation; but he thought it would be 
cowardly in him to leave Nelson to bear the whole 
shame of the failure, if shame it should be deemed. 
'Under a mistaken judgment therefore,' says Mr. 
Southey;^ 'but with this disinterested and generous 

7 Life of Nelson. 

c 2 
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xLiv * ^^^l^^g? ^^ made the signal for retreat.' All the notice 
~ 180 '"" "^^^^^^ *^^^ ^^ ^*5 ^^^ *^ S^^^ strict orders that his 
own signal for close action should be kept flying, and, 
if necessaiy, naQed to the mast: then, turning to 
captain Foley, he said ; — ' You know I have only one 
eye; I have a right to be sometimes blind;' and, 
putting the glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, — 
* Really I don't see the signal of recall.' The action 
continued with unabated fury till about two o'clock, 
when the greater part of the enemy's line had ceased 
to fire ; some of the lighter ships were adrift ; and the 
carnage on board their vessels, whose crews had been 
continually re-inforced, was dreadful : it was, however, 
difficult to take possession of those that struck, because 
the batteries on shore and on Amak island protected 
them ; and because an irregular fire was kept up from 
the ships themselves, as often as they were fresh 
manned : in this manner the Dannebrog, although she 
had struck her flag and her commander had deserted 
her, renewed her fire, till she was silenced and burnt; 
while nearly every man in the praams, ahead and 
astern of her, was killed. By half-past two the action 
had ceased along that part of the line which was 
astern of the Elephant ; and Nelson, seeing the manner 
in which his boats were fired on when they went to 
take possession of the prizes, declared that this irre- 
gular proceeding must be stopped, or a fireship sent to 
bum them: at this time, half the shots from the 
Danish batteries struck the surrendered ships, and 
the returning fire of the English was still more fatal 
to the poor devoted Danes. The admiral, humane 
as brave, was inexpressibly shocked at this massacre; 
and, with his own peculiar presence of mind, retired 
into the stem gallery, to write a letter to the crown 
prince, saying * that he had been commanded to 
spare Denmark when she no longer resisted; that 
her line of defence had struck to the British flag; 
and that if the fire were continued, he must be obliged 
to destroy all the floating batteries which he had taken, 
without having the power of saving their brave de- 
fenders, who were the brothers, and ought not to be 
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the enemies, of Englishmen.' When this letter was ^¥^y • 

folded up, a wafer was given to Nelson in the hurry '— 

of the moment; but he instantly ordered a candle to ^^** 
be brought up from the cockpit ; and having applied 
wax to the paper, affixed a larger seal to it than 
usual; observing, * This is no time to appear hurried 
and informal.' The dispatch was immediately con- 
veyed ashore through the contending fleets by captain 
sir Frederick Thesiger, who found the crown prince 
near the Sally-port, animating his people at the bat- 
teries, and sharing their dangers. During his absence. 
Nelson, having consulted with captains Freemantle 
and Foley, decided that the best thing which could be 
done, was to remove the fleet out of the intricate 
channelfrom which it had to retreat. In somewhat 
more than half an hour, the Danish adjutant-general 
Lindholm came, bearing a flag of truce ; on which the 
batteries ceased to fire, and the action closed after 
four hours' continuance. As he came with an inquiry 
from the prince respecting the object of Nelson's note, 
the British admiral wrote, in reply, * that his object 
was that of humanity : he therefore was willing that 
the action should cease, and the wounded Danes be 
taken on shore; the prizes being burned or carried 
oflF, as he, lord Nelson, should think fit:' he added, 
* that he should consider this the greatest victory he 
had ever gained, if it should be the cause of a happy 
reconciliation between his own prince and the king of 
Denmark.' Sir F. Thesiger was dispatched a second 
time with the reply; and the Danish adjutant-general 
was referred to the commander-in-chief for a conference 
on this overture. Lindholm, assenting to the propo- 
sal, proceeded to the London, about four miles distant; 
and Nelson, taking advantage of the critical moment, 
made signals for his leading ships to weigh in succes- 
sion : they had the shoal to clear ; they were dreadfully 
crippled; and their course lay under the Trekroner 
battery. 

The Monarch led the way in a most shattered con- 
dition, with twenty-six shot between wind and water, 
and 210 men killed or wounded: she touched on a 
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^lY shoal, but was pushed off by the Ganges, which struck 
^QQ^ ' her on the broadside, as she rounded-to ; while the 
Defiance and Elephant, as well as the D^sir^ frigate, 
grounded at about a nule's distance from the Trekroner, 
and remained fixed for many hours: as Nelson left 
the Elephant to follow Lindholm, he observed, ' I have 
fought contrary to orders, and shall perhaps be hanged ; 
but never mind/ It was speedily agreed that there 
should be a suspension of hostihties for twenty-four 
hours; that all the prizes should be surrendered; and 
that the wounded Danes should be carried ashore; 
for no surgeons had been provided on board, and the 
mutilated wretches were bleeding to death for want 
of assistance. The boats of sir Hyde's division were 
employed all night in getting our ships afloat and 
bringing out the prizes, which consisted of six line- 
of-battle ships and eight praams; but only one, the 
Holstein of sixty-four guns, ever reached the shores 
of England ; the rest were sunk with all their guns 
aboard. 

The battle of Copenhagen was, by lord Nelson's own 
accoimt, the most dreadful he had ever witnessed. 
Captain Riou, who particularly distinguished himself, 
was cut in two by a raking shot from the crown bat- 
teries, which he had so gallantly opposed : this occur- 
red when the Amazon's stem was opposed to the 
batteries, whilst he was, with heavy heart, obeying 
sir Hyde Parker's signal for drawing off his frigates, 
and just after his observation — 'What will Nelson think 
of us? Captain Mosse, the conunander of the Monarch, 
also fell nobly in action; and the total loss of the 
British, in killed and wounded, exceeded one thousand; 
while that of the Danes, including prisoners, was not 
less than six. 

Nelson, having landed the day after the battle, 
had an interview with the crown prince, for the pur- 
pose of arranging preliminaries ; and, at the repast 
which followed, with all the sincerity of his character, 
bore witness to the valor of his foes. The negotiations 
lasted five days ; and on the ninth, he landed again ; 
when a difficulty arose respecting the duration of the 
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armistice. The Banish commissioners fairly stated ^liv" 

their fears of Russia; and Nelson frankly told them '— 

that his reason for demanding a long term was, that 
he might have time to act against the Russian fleet, 
and then return to Copenhagen : neither party would 
yield on this point, and one of the Danes hinted at the 
renewal of hostilities ; on which Nelson spiritedly 
exclaimed, — *Tell him we are ready at a moment; 
ready^ to bombard this very night:' the conference, 
however, proceeded amicably, though the commis- 
sioners could not come to an agreement, and left the 
admiral to settle it himself with the prince, who con- 
sented to an armistice of fourteen weeks. For this 
great victory, achieved under circumstances of diffi- 
culty and dianger, greater than were ever before en- 
countered by a British fleet. Nelson was raised to the 
rank of viscount; an inadequate reward, as his bio- 
grapher justly states, for services so splendid, and of 
such paramount importance to the interests of England : 
it seemed, however, as if the members of our govern- 
ment were actually ashamed of this victory; so unjust 
were they toward those who had nobly gained it; nor 
is there any thing in the dispatches of Nelson more 
remarkable tiian his indignant complaints that he and 
his gallant captains had not, as after other great bat- 
tles, b^n rewarded with medals; and that the cor- 
poration of London (meanly subservient to the will of 
the higher powers) had withheld its thanks from those 
who had fought at Copenhagen. 

It was now intended to act against the Russians, pissoiu. 
befOTethe breaking up of the frost should enable them ^orth/ru^ 
to leave Revel; but sir Hyde Parker, having heard confede- 
that the Swedes had put to sea, to effect a junction ^^^' 
with their allies, altered his course, in hopes of inter- 
cepting that part of the confederated force. On the 
nineteenth, the Swedish fleet was discovered; but, on 
perceiving the English, it retired, and took shelter 
behind the batteries of Carlscrona* Sir Hyde lost no 
time in acquainting the governor with the armistice 
that had been copcluded between Great Britain and 
Denmark; and called on the Swedish government to 
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CHAP, renounce the northern confederacy: in the mean time, 
^^^^' news was received of the assassination of Paul, and 
'801. the accession of his son Alexander; when instructions 
were sent from our government to sir Hyde Parker, 
for suspending operations against Russia until the 
new emperor's views should become known; and also 
for renewing friendly relations with Sweden, provided 
her monarcn should relinquish all hostile engagements 
entered into against Great Britain. On the fifth of May 
dispatches arrived appointing lord Nelson successor to 
sir Hyde Parker as commander-in-chief; who instantly 
took the most energetic measures for ascertaining the 
views and policy of these northern courts : Alexander, 
however, began his reign by abolishing the injurious 
innovations of his predecessor, and ordering all British 
sailors in confinement to be conveyed to the ports 
where their ships were stationed. Hostilities now 
ceased on aU sides: lord St. Helens was afterwards 
sent to St. Petersburg, as minister plenipotentiary ; 
and, on the seventeenth of June, a convention was 
concluded between Russia and Great Britain, and 
which afterwards comprehended Sweden and Den- 
mark, recognising the principle contended for by this 
country; while such restrictive regulations were im- 
posed on the right of search, as might prevent any 
unwarrantable exercise of it on neutral vessels. 
p^"™id^ The attachment of Portugal to its ancient ally now 
° "^ ' excited the attention of the French ruler, who induced 
the king of Spain to declare war against that country 
in March: a counter-declaration from the court of 
Lisbon, worthy of the best days of its monarchy, was 
issued on the twenty-first of April, accompanied by 
preparations for defence : but the Spanish army, 
having entered the Alentejo, and advanced to the 
Tagus, almost without opposition, a treaty was signed 
at Badajos on the sixth of June, consigning the pro- 
vince of Olivenza to Spain, and shutting the Portuguese 
ports against English vessels. The French govern- 
ment, however, refused to concur in this arrangement, 
unless certain places in Portugal were occupied by its 
troops; and general St. Cyr, advancing at the head of 
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24,000 men, invested the fortress of Almeida, within j?^* 

thirty leagues of the capital. The court was now '— 

alarmed; and a British subsidy of £300,000 having ^^^' 
been unaccompanied by troops, contrary to its original 
intention, a treaty was signed at Madrid on the twenty- 
ninth of September, on terms highly favorable to 
France. During this contest our ministry, fearing 
lest the island of Madeira should be given up to the 
enemy, sent thither a squadron with a small body of 
land forces, who took possession of the forts command- 
ing the bay of Funchal. 

The troops, destined against Egypt in the preceding Expedition 
year, were now re-embarked, and sent to Marmorica, ^ ^^*' 
on the coast of Caramania, under an expectation of 
deriving assistance from the Turks : in this respect, 
however, they were totally disappointed; while the 
other disadvantages under which they labored were 
such as have seldom been experienced by men in a 
similar situation : they knew little or nothing of the 
region which they were ordered to attack; they pos- 
sessed but one map, and that very incorrect; they had 
no guide but sir Sidney Smith, who was imacquainted 
with the interior of the country; and they were so 
ill-informed of the state of the enemy's force, that they 
estimated it only at 10,000 French and 5000 aux- 
iliaries ; when in reality it amounted, including natives, 
to more than 35,000, habituated to the climate, inured 
to danger, and elated with success. Our forces under 
sir Ralph Abercrombie did not much exceed 12,000 
effective men ; yet, notwithstanding this disparity, 
and so many other discouraging circumstances, he 
determined to make an attempt, at least, to dislodge 
the enemy from Egypt. Aboukir-bay was the place 
chosen for disembarkation ; and on the eighth of March 
the first division landed, in face of a large body of 
French, advantageously posted on sand-hills forming 
the concave segment of a circle, and under a heavy 
fire of grape-shot from artillery, as well as the cannon 
of Aboukir castle. Although the front of the landing- 
place was narrow, and commanded by a steep hill, on 
which the French had taken a position apparently 
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^^^- inaccessible, the troops, when they leaped on the beach, 
formed in line, as if they had been at a review : then 
advancing with the true British weapon, the bayonet, 
they forced the enemy to retire with a loss of 300 men, 
eight pieces of artillery, and a considerable nimiber 
of horses : the boats immediately returned for the re- 
mainder of our forces ; and by the zealous exertions of 
the navy, all were landed berore night. On the twelfth 
they moved forwards, and came within sight of the 
enemy, advantageously posted on a ridge between the 
canal of Alexandria and the sea. 

The British proceeded to the attack next day, 
marching in two lines, by the left, with an intention 
of turning the right flank of their opponents : this 
design, however, was anticipated by the French com- 
mander; who, descending from the heights, attacked 
the leading brigades of both lines, which were conse- 
quently obliged to change their position : this was not 
done without considerable loss; for, though the 
English had an advantage in numbers, since only one 
division of the French was engaged, they suffered 
severely from their inferiority in cavalry and artillery : 
their commander therefore aid not think it prudent to 
persist in his intention of forcing the heights, but 
ordered the army back to the position which it occu- 
pied in the morning; where it sustained and repelled 
the memorable attack of the twenty-first of March. 
The preceding evening, sir Sidney Smith received a 
letter from an Arab chief, apprising him of Menou's 
arrival at Alexandria, and of his intention to fall on 
the English with his whole force next day; but the 
conmiander-in-chief, unacquainted with the character 
of these Arabian tribes, did not give due credit to the 
friendly communication; neither has general Menou, 
though the disposition of his forces was excellently 
arranged, escaped severe criticism for his precipitancy. 
With all the advantages of position, and the city of 
Alexandria in his rear, his part was to act defensively; 
since our general, from his situation, must soon have 
become the assailant, or have abandoned his enter- 
prise; in which latter case, the English might have 
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been attacked with the greatest possible advantage ^fy' 
during their re-embarkation: the French commander, — — ' 
however, by rash movements, freed his antagonist from 
the necessity of making any hazardous attempt on his 
camp. The action commenced in the morning, before 
dajrlight, by a feigned attack on the British left, in 
which the French were repulsed; but their most vigor- 
ous eflPbrts were directed against the right of our army ; 
and the assault was made with incredible impetuosity : 
they had turned our right flank ; and the twenty- 
eighth regiment, which bore the first brunt of the 
engagement, with difficulty maintained its position, 
though assisted by the fifty-eighth and the twenty- 
third : the enemy's numbers were dreadfully superior; 
and our army was on the point of giving way, when 
the brave forty-second rushed to support their fellow- 
soldiers, and became engaged with the French Invin- 
dbles, whom they completely vanquished, and took 
then* standard:® but as they were pursuing their 
victory, a body of cavalry, coming round, charged 
them in re^r, while a fi'esh column marched up in 
front. Their colonel, Alexander Stewart, made every 
disposition possible under such fearful circumstances; 
and the brave highlanders were engaged at once in 
front, flank, and rear; with infantry and cavalry: 
even when broken, they continued individually to 
resist; and the conduct of each man exalted the re- 
nown of his regiment. The contest was extremely 
obstinate; but the French were ultimately thrown into 
confiision : a column of infantry attempted to pene- 
trate our centre, but with no better success : a corps 
of light troops, supported both by infantry and 
cavalry, also advanced to keep in checK the left, which 
was the weakest part of our line ; but all efforts were 
vain : victory declared in favor of the English, who 
remained masters of the field, with . a loss of nearly 
2000 men killed, wounded, and missing ; while that of 
their adversaries was computed at double the number. 
But the triumph of our troops was dearly purchased 

* It was lost again, and retaken by Anthony Lutz, a private in the regiment of 
Minona. 
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M.IV* ^y *^^ ^^^® ^^ *^^^^ general, who received his mortal 
wound, by a musket ball, in the thigh; though he 
concealed it from the army till the period for exertion 
was past : his strength then failing him, he was carried 
from the field on board the admirars ship, where he 
died on the twenty-eighth of March, universally 
lamented for his great and good qualities both of head 
and heart. 

The command of the British army now devolved 
on general Hutchinson, who ably perfected the work 
which his gallant predecessor had conunenced: the 
situation to which he succeeded was arduous; for 
though the French were defeated, they were still very 
powerful both at Alexandria and Cairo; and the 
whole of Egypt was in their possession. The new 
commander lost no time in advancing towards Alex- 
andria, where the enemy's principal force was concen- 
trated ; and in order to facilitate the blockade, by de- 
barring his army from all communication with the 
interior, the famous canal was cut, the water of the 
sea was let into the lake Mareotis, and the capital 
turned into an island: in the mean time, the town 
and castle of Rosetta were taken by a division under 
colonel Spencer, aided by a body of Turks; the gar- 
rison offering but a feeble resistance, and retiring 
across the Nile : the English and Turkish forces now 
attacked and defeated the French near Ramamieh, 
which commanded the entrance of the Delta; and on 
the following day this place surrendered. Hutchinson 
then proceeded to the reduction of Cairo, in prefer- 
ence to undertaking the siege of Alexandria ; and, 
about the middle of June reached the capital of Egypt : 
the capitan pasha posted himself at Gizeh, on the 
opposite side of the Nile ; and the grand vizir took a 
position within cannon-shot of the city. Cairo being 
thus completely invested, general Belliard, who com- 
manded the garrison, was offered the most honorable 
terms of capitulation, in order to prevent a needless 
effusion of blood : these at first were peremptorily re- 
fused; though BeUiard had no serious intention of 
defending such extensive fortifications, with the in- 
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habitants wholly hostile to him, and his troops de- xllv* 
sirous of returning to Europe : after a negotiation, 
therefore, of several days, terms of surrender were 
signed ; by virtue of which, his forces, with all private 
property belonging to officers and men, were to be con- 
veyed by the allied powers to the nearest French ports 
on the Mediterranean; but Menou, who commanded 
in Alexandria, was left at liberty to avail himself of 
this convention or not, as he pleased. While such 
transactions were going on in Egypt, general Baird 
landed at Cossire on the Red Sea, with a force of 7500 
men from India; and, advancing across the desert, 
arrived on the thirtieth of June at Ghinnah; whence 
he proceeded to Lower Egypt, to assist in its reduction. 
The convention of Cairo not being accepted by 
Menou, the combined English and Turkish armies, 
on the seventeenth of August, commenced the siege 
of Alexandria, which was defended by 312 pieces of 
cannon : the approaches were made with skill and 
courage by the besiegers, who drove the enemy from 
post to post; till the French commander, finding no 
prospect of relief, and no hopes of ultimate success 
from resistance, agreed to surrender, on the conditions 
accepted by general BeUiard. Thus, with a very in- 
ferior force, did the British army wrest an important 
country from our enemies, and restore it to an ally: 
the effusion of so much blood, and the expenditure of 
so much money in this expedition, might form a sub- 
ject for lamentation, when we recollect that the French 
evacuated Egypt on nearly the same conditions as had 
been stipulated at El Arisch; but it must be recol- 
lected that the terms of that convention would have 
transferred their army from Egypt to Italy, at a time 
when it might have proceeded instantly to act agaiast 
our allies : but when Menou capitulated, Austria had 
concluded a treaty with France, and the return of the 
French troops to Europe was no longer a matter of 
importance. 

Consequences more serious resulted from the incon- 
siderate permission granted by general Hutchinson to 
Menou, to despatch a swift-sailing vessel for the pur- 
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^^^* pose of apprising his government of the capitulation; 

-^ by which means intelligenoe of the final conquest of 

Egypt reached Paris before it was known by cor 
cabinet: firom the knowlege thus acquired, the first 
consul derived great advantages in a treaty of peace, 
which he hastily concluded with the Porte; holding 
out the evacuation of Egypt to the Turkish ambas- 
sador, who was ignorant of the fact, as a consideration 
for privileges highly advantageous to French interests. 
Early information, however, of this capitulation was 
still more desirable for the British ministers on account 
of the pacific negotiations in which they were then 
engaged; for had it been known to them in proper 
time, there can be but little doubt that they would 
have insisted on terms more fevorable than those ac- 
tually obtained. It remains to be observed, that the 
honor of planning and canying on this Egyptian ex- 
pedition belongs exclusively to lord Melville ; who 
strenuously promoted it, notwithstanding the irresolu- 
tion of Pitt, and the reluctance of the king: many 
superb remains of ancient art had been collected by 
the French for transportation to the halls of the 
Louvre, and among them the celebrated Rosetta stone, 
which led to the interpretation of hieroglyphical lan- 
guage : these enduring trophies, having been very re- 
luctantly surrendered at the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria, now adorn our national museum. 

Menaces of While the posscssion of Egj^t was uncertain, the 

invarion. Freuch rulcr determined to direct all his efforts against 
the only enemy yet unsubdued by his arms or arts: 
accordingly immense masses of troops were assemUed 
on the northern coasts of France ; whose ports, as 
well as those of Holland and Belgium, were filled with 
armed vessels; and deeds about to be performed by 
the heroes of Marengo and Hohenlinden against the 
British isles, were continually vaunted in proclama- 
tions and manifestos: but though Napoleon affected 
to consider England as a nation of shopkeepers, and 
her sons as renaered effeminate by commercial wealth, 
a spirit of patriotic defiance was raised against his 
menaces from one end of the realm to the other; and 
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it was calculated, that at this period, the armed force ^liv ' 
of Great Britain by sea and land, besides innumerable 



volunteers, consisted of nearly 500,000 men. Our ^^^ 
brave seamen, in the mean tune, did not suffer the 
French flotilla destined for the invasion of our shores 
to lie idle in port : a squadron was prepared to act in 
the channel; and as public opinion required an officer 
to command it who possessed the ftdl confidence of 
the nation. Nelson was at length deemed worthy of a 
chief command, from Orfordness to Beachy Heaa : but 
it was a sense of duty alone, as his best biographer 
observes, which induced him to accept of this com- 
mission ; for its nature and details were new and dis- 
agreeable to him; and his health was unequal to the 
labor it required: yet his zeal, abilities, and energy 
were unabated ; and he had the satisfaction to know, 
that so long as the defence of his native coasts re- 
mained in his hands, not even a single boat was cap- 
tured by the enemy.^^ On the second of August, lord 
Nelson, having hoisted his flag, as vice-admiral of the 
blue, on board the Medusa, proceeded with two sail of 
the line, two frigates, and several smaller craft, to 
Boulogne, where an immense number of armed vessels, 
and lugger-rigged flats, called praams, were assem- 
bled: perceiving twenty-four of these anchored in a 
line before the harbor, he ordered the bomb-vessels to 
weigh; and these threw their shells with such effect, 
that within a few hours, three of the brigs and flats 
were sunk, and six driven ashore. Being of opinion, 
that the remainder might be captured by the boats of 
his squadron, he sent them against the enemy on the 
night of the fifteenth of August, in five divisions: 
that commanded by the gaUant captain Parker com- 
menced the attack with imdaunted courage, but an 
unforeseen obstacle baffled all his exertions; a very 
strong netting was traced up to the lower yards of the 
French vessels, which were fastened with chains, not 
only to each other, but to the ground : and so invul- 
nerable was the foe, when thus defended, that captain 
Parker's crew were repelled with great slaughter; he 

10 Dispatches, vol. iv. Introd. p. vi. 
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^ly' himself receiving a mortal wound, while several other 

'— boats were sunk or taken. But the exertions of our 

naval heroes were not confined to the narrow limits of 
the Channel: in March, admiral Duckworth made an 
easy conquest of several Swedish and Danish settle- 
ments ; which were restored to those powers, in virtue 
of the treaty of St. Petersburg : the islands of St. 
Martin and Eustatius were reduced ; while in the 
East, the Batavian settlement of Ternate, the principal 
of the Molucca islands, surrendered to a small squadron 
under captain Haynes. 

Sir James Saumarez was blockading the port of 
Cadiz, when he received intelligence that three French 
line-of-battle ships and a frigate were lying at anchor 
in the road of Algesiras, under cover of batteries on 
shore; and he determined immediately to attack them 
with six sail of the line : but a change of wind taking 
place, just when a considerable impression was made 
on the flag-ship of admiral Linois by captain Stirling 
in the Pomp^e, and the Hannibal taking ground under 
a battery, while her commander, captain Ferris, was 
executing a bold manoeuvre, sir James was induced to 
retire, with a loss of more than 360 men in killed and 
wounded. This disappointment however onlj stimu- 
lated our seamen for another contest : the ships were 
repaired with all possible expedition; and when the 
French, joined by a Spanish squadron, were sailing 
toward Cadiz, the rear of the united fleet was attacked, 
during the night of the twelfth of July, in a very 
dexterous and gallant manner. ^ 

But since the action which ensued has drawn forth 
some dishonorable reflections on our navy, from a 
writer whose eminence as an historian is only to be 
equalled by his rancor as a politician, it is fortunate 
that we are enabled to rebut such an accusation by 
the testimony of surviving officers, men of undoubted 
integrity, who would scorn to obtain fame by acts un- 
worthy of British seamen. The following graphic 
description of the battle by one of these, ^^ may serve 

>i From a letter on this subject, addressed to the editor of the Time§ newspaper, 
of September 25, 1845, by B. F. Oatram, M.I>., F.R.S., inspector of her 
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as the best refutation of M. Thiers' statement, who ^^y • 
asserts that the Spanish first-rates, Carlos and Her- - 
menegildo, were destroyed by red-hot shot, fired from 
the Superb, and heated by furnaces sent on board for 
that purpose. " The Superb arrived at Gibraltar, from 
a cruise, in high health and discipline, a few days 
after the battle of Algesiras, when the Hannibal 
grounded under the enemy's batteries, and our other 
disabled ^hips were towed back to the mole, with great 
labor and difficulty from the wind failing them.^^ The 
exertions to refit these crippled vessels were, I believe, 
never surpassed; but they were £ar from being ready 
for service, when on Sunday afternoon, July 12th, the 
combined French and Spanish fleet, plainly in sight 
of our squadron, was perceived preparing to weigh 
anchor: then all was bustle and animation in the 
whole garrison and population of Gibraltar; and the 
rock was covered with anxious gazers. The force of 
the enemy more than doubled ours, being two of 
112 guns, seven of 74, (not reckoning the Hannibal, 
which they failed to get out) and four frigates. We 
had only four of 74 guns, and one frigate; for the 
Pompey was obliged to remain in harbor : nevertheless 
our intrepid admiral determined to attack them in the 
night; ordering captain Keats to annov their rear 
after dark; and adding, that he would follow with the 
other ships as soon as possible. At sunset, after long 
manoeuvring to weather Cabrita Point, the enemy 
bore up for Cadiz; and at half-past eight o'clock the 
Superb made all sail in chase. 

At 11 p. M. I had reported every thing ready in my 
department, and was walking the deck with the captain, 
when we came up with a large ship on our larboard 
bow, which proved to be the Carlos; and another, the 

majesty's fleets and hospitals. ' At this glorious period,* sayk Dr. Oatram, ' I 
had the good fortune to be surgeon of that noble ship the Superb ; and being one 
of her very few surviving officers and crew, I solemnly pledge my word of 
honor, that there were no means of heating balls in any of our men-of-war ; that 
every spark of fire was put out early in the day ; and that the late distinguished sir 
R. Keats, our captain, would have scorned to employ any combustible missile, or 
any other mode of warfare than the fair old English way of fighting, with Warm 
hearts and cold iron.* — See also a letter on this subject in the Appendix. 

>' Here also, says Dr. Outram, M. Thiers is in error. The Pompey suffered 
indeed severely, but never struck her colors, as he is pleased to assert. 

VOL. V. D 
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xlIv ' Hennenegildo, was soon seen a little ahead of her, 

'— both unaware of our stealthy approach, and probably 

^^^' too conscious of superiority to fear attack. This was 
a moment of intense interest : the wind blew strongly 
from the east (a black Levanter) ; it was nearly mid- 
night and dark as Erebus; our lanterns were con- 
cealed in match-tubs, and our other lights shaded; 
while those of the enemy flashed brightly from their 
port-holes and cabin-windows. 

When nearly abreast of the Carlos, captain Keats 
said, * Now Doctor, below;' and before I could reach 
my quarters, the most astoundiiig broadside was 
poured into her, and repeated again and again before 
she returned a shot; so intirely was she taken by 
surprise : at last she began firing on both sides, mis- 
taking her consort for another enemy. The effect of 
our thunder was terrific: away went her foretopmast; 
the sail fell over her bow guns; their flashes caught 
the canvass; and, her rigging having been newly 
tarred, the fire flew to her mast-head with the rapidity 
of lightning ; and she was in flames fore and aft. 

All was now horror and dismay on her deck: the 
Hermenegildo was close to her; and in utter con- 
fusion they fell aboard each other : their yards locked 
inseparably, and in a few moments this second for- 
midable vessel was also in a blaze. Their sad late 
now became too evident: the Superb therefore ceased 
firing, and passed ahead to avoid the fetal conflagra- 
tion; for alrea.dy some sparks had come into a port on 
her lower deck, by which two cartridges exploded, 
wounding lieutenant Waller desperately, and several 
sailors more or less severely : according to my gene- 
ral orders, on the first alarm I called out for the 
magazine door to be shut; but when vivid blue 
flashes came, one after another, down the cockpit 
hatchway, I thought our fate was sealed also : but 
happily the deck was wet, and the evil extended no 
further. 

From my pandemonium below I now ran on deck 
to catch a momentary breath of air, and a glance of 
the sublime but appalling spectacle : the red glare 
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illumining sea and sky, the impetuous roar of the ^liv* 
raging flames, and the shrieks and agonizing gestures - 
of the despairing Spaniards can never be effaced from 
my memory. It seemed extraordinary that the ad- 
verse squadron, still so superior to us in strength, did 
not put about at any risk, and try to rescue the hap- 
less crews of these burning ships; but as it continued 
its course, our obvious duty was to follow it. Accord- 
ingly the Superb overtook and engaged the St. Antoine, 
a French line-of-battle ship of equal force ; which, after 
an honorable defence, surrendered just as the admiral 
ih the Caesar, and captain Hood in the Venerable, 
came up. The latter, being the fastest sailor, at day- 
li^t near Cadiz, brought to action the gallant Linois 
in Le Formidable, but with no other result except a 
mutually severe mauling; these brave adversaries 
parting by consent, with both their ensigns flying. 

As the Superb had suffered damage in the engage- 
ment, we necessarily lay to, not only to repair it, but 
to take possession of and man the captured French 
ship; and while we were thus employed, a large boat 
came along side, with two officers and thirty-nine 
of the ghastly Spanish sailors ; wet, nearly naked, 
panic-struck, and speechless : at noon next day we 
passed the melancholy wrecks of their ships, blown 
into fragments by the explosion of the magazines — 
the only relics of two ' -vrooden worlds,' which the day 
before floated proudly on the ocean, peopled with 2400 
men; all of wnom perished alas ! except the compara- 
tively few whom we had the happiness to save. In 
the evening we arrived at Gibraltar with our prize in 
company, under the conunand of our brave first lieu- 
tenant, the late rear-admiral Jackson, and were wel- 
comed by the garrison with the warmest enthusiasm.'^ 

For this action, which was characterised in the house 
of lords, by Nelson and St. Vincent, as having sur- 
passed all which they had ever seen or heard of, sir 
James Saumarez received the thanks of parliament, 
with a pension of £1200 per annum. Admiral Linois 
discouraged by the event, accelerated his retreat before 
the British force. 

D 2 
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xxiv' ^^ *^^ mean time, an active intercourse was carried 
on between the two hostile governments, whose sub- 



Trlft^'of J^^*'® ^^^ become heartily desirous of peace. The 
AmfeM? negotiation, managed in London by lord Hawkesbury 
and M. Otto, continued during the summer; but in 
its progress many impedunents arose, as well as some 
curious discussions concerning the liberty of the press; 
to the attacks of which Bonaparte was extremely sen- 
sitive : being apprehensive lest it should be employed 
to expose his own character and views, he was very 
anxious to restrain its powers ; little knowing the 
difficulty, or rather impossibility, of such an attempt 
in Great Britain. At length, the cabinet of Paris, 
having received certain information of Menou's capi- 
tulation, hastened negotiations; and on the first of 
October, when the French were threatening an in- 
vasion, and the English making great defensive pre- 
parations, preliminaries of peace were signed ; and the 
intelligence appeared to diflFuse general satisfaction 
throughout both nations. 

The great objects which the former administration 
had professed to seek, were security to Great Britain^ 
restitution of territory to her allies, and independence 
to Europe ; but the separate treaties of those allies, 
and the preponderating power of France on the con- 
tinent, had so narrowed the question, that England 
had very little to regard beyond the first of these 
points : this was considered as sufficiently established 
by her great naval successes, her commercial prosperity, 
and her vast colonial possessions in both hemispheres. 
She had proved herself superior to the whole world 
combined against her on the ocean ; while every 
attempt to disturb her rights, to invade her dominions, 
or to impair the sources of her commercial and political 
greatness, had hitherto recoiled on its authors : it was 
therefore not thought necessary to insist on retaining 
all our acquisitions; and we agreed to restore them, 
with the exception of Trinidad, and the Dutch posses- 
sions in Ceylon. The Cape of Good Hope was to be 
given back to the Batavian republic, as a free port; 
and the island of Malta to its Order, under the pro- 
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tection of some other European power : the Porte was ^liv ' 

to be preserved m its integrity ; and France to recog- —^ 

nise the republic of the Seven Islands. In order to 
tring this treaty to a speedy conclusion, lord Corn- 
wallis was despatched to Amiens ; where Joseph 
Bonaparte, the first consul's brother, was deputed to 
meet him as minister plenipotentiary: in the course 
of discussion, so many difficulties were started, and so 
many fresh demands preferred on the part of France, 
that for some time the renewal of war seemed not 
improbable: on the twenty-fifth of March, however, 
matters were finally arranged, and the definitive treaty 
was signed, differing from the preliminaries only in 
the following points : — a part of Portuguese Guiana 
was given up to France by a new adjustment of 
boundaries : with'regard to Malta, no class of English 
or French knights was allowed ; and the independence 
of that island was placed under the guarantee of 
France, Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, and 
Prussia ; its port being rendered free to all nations : it 
was also agreed that the prince of Orange should 
receive compensation for his loss of property and 
power. 

Thus ended the first act of the revolutionary war, General 
though most persons thought the whole concluded ; '***^^°*' 
fancying that the chief ruler of France would find 
his real interests in the preservation of peace ; and 
relying on the repeated declaration of regret, that the 
two first nations of the world should waste their 
resources and blood in enmity. Some persons however 
took a different view of the subject, seeing neither ' in- 
demnity for the past, nor security for the fixture,' in 
the restitution of all our colonial conquests, and in the 
recognition of that gigantic plan of continental sove- 
reignty, which had been conceived by the first founders 
of the French republic, and pursued with unremitting 
diligence by its successive rulers. 

The opinion of this peace, and of those concerned 
with it, entertained by the king, was thus expressed 
by him to lord Malmsbury, in an interview at Wind- 
sor : — ' Do you know,' said his majesty, ' what I call 
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^^j the peace? — an experimental peace; for it is nothing 
else. I am sure you think so, and perhaps do not ^ve 
it so gentle a name : but it was unavoidable. I was 
abandoned by every body, allies and all: I have acted, 
as I conscientiously beueve, for the best, because I 
could not do otherwise ; but had I found more opinions 
like mine, better might have been done.' The real 
sentiments of Mr. Pitt, on this subject, mav be learned 
from the following conversation held by the same dis- 
tinguished nobleman with the ex-minister during a 
ride in Hyde-park : — ' Mr. Pitt joined me, and began 
immediately on the peace. He owned that he had, 
when the preliminaries were signed, thought that 
Bonaparte had satisfied his insatiable ambition, and 
would rest contented with the power and reputation 
he had acquired; for a moment, therefore, he was 
disposed to believe that he had become more moderate, 
and more reasonable ; that, having so completely 
gained every object of his wishes, he would remain 
quiet, and consider a restoration of peace and tran- 
quillity as a wise and salutary measure, not only for 
France, but for his own high situation and the pre- 
servation of his popularity; but, however, all which 
had passed since went to show that he had been 
in error; and that the electing himself president of 
the Italian republic, the attainment of Louisiana, 
the two Horidas, and the island of Elba, left no 
doubt that he was, and ever would remain, the same 
rapacious plunderer, with as little good faith as he 
had formerly found him; and that, in consequence, 
he (Mr. Pitt) was obliged to return to his former 
opinion, that no compact or covenant made with him 
could be secure : still he did not regret having spoken 
in favor of the peace — ^it had become a necessary 
measure; and rest for England, however short, was 
desirable: the duration of it would depend on our- 
selves, and on the conduct we might adopt : except 
the positive and real situation of the country, which 
was one of peace, every thing should bear the aspect 
of war; we should appear warlike in all our pro- 
vincial, all our diplomatic measures; and above all, 
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iarlikie in oikr military and naval establishments; 90 ^^^- 



to ii might he evident to JSonaparte. that England will 
submit to no insult or injury.^ I asked him to define ^®^' 
insults and injuries. * Acts,' said he, * which may 
affect, either impaediately or in their consequences 
lie dignity, honor, safety, or real ^eatness of the 
country.' He explained further, by saying, — Hhe torpid 
and disgraceful state of public spirit in all the great 
European courts puts it, I fear, out of our means to 
prevent Bonaparte's attempts at encroachment, or ag- 
grandisement on the continent: for unassisted as we 
probably shall be by those courts which he is trampling 
on, it will not, from the nature of our force and 
insular position, be practicable for us to hinder him : 
but any attempt on his part to attack or molest our 
commercial or colonial interests, made directly on our 
ri^ts and possessions, (and he illustrated this posi- 
tion by supposing an usurpation of Holland, as of the 
Cisalpine republic, and an attack on Spanish Ame- 
rica,) would, in his mind, call on us for immediate 
resistance^ and be not only a justification, but an in- 
dispensable cause for war : the being prepared for this 
would prevent it, and we should take care to make 
Bonaparte see we were prepared by every act of our 
government If ministers did this, as he trusted, and 
was assured they must, there was only a shade of 
difference between his opinion and the opinions of 
those who had formerly been his colleagues, and whom 
he should ever consider as his friends. They still had 
the same object in view — to watch and counteract the 
overweening ambition of Bonaparte: they difiered; 
and the question was, which was the best way of 
doing so : whether by carrying on a war which 
would weary out the patience of this country, and 
dwindle away its resources, without making any im- 
portant impression on the enemy; or by relieving it 
from the state of warfare in which it had been so 
many years, renew all its resources under the quiet 
of peace ; and by being in such a state of defence and 
preparation as could in the shortest period enable us 
to produce a force equal to repel any insult, and resist 
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any act of aggression or hostility. He then enlarged 
on our pecuniary resources, and said, with confidence, 
that a very few years would be fully sufficient to 
enable England to go on (if provoked to it) with many 
years of war; and it was not indulging an unlikely 
hope, that during this period some one of the great 
continental powers might awake to a due sense of it8 
honor and interests ; also, that in a future contest we 
might derive from some part of Europe, at least, that 
aid and co-operation which it was out of the question 
to look for at this moment/ This, says lord Malms- 
bury, was by far the best, indeed the only good, 
apology for the peace I have as yet heard, if it can be 
so called ; for it breathed war as much as any of 
Wyndham's speeches. How nearly the sentiments of 
Mr. Addington himself coincided with those of Pitt 
on this subject, may be learnt from what his lord- 
ship notes in his diaiy, April 12:— :* In a short con- 
versation which I had this day with Mr. Addington, 
I found his exultation on the prosperous state of the 
country in point of finance very great ; but with 
respect to the advantages of peace less than before; 
and the whole bent of his language went to the neces- 
sity of a strong and powerful peace establishment.'^^ 

JBefore we conclude this chapter, the great alteration 
which took place in the internal state of our own 
country, during the preceding contest, requires a brief 
notice; though an elaborate examination of the causes 
which led to it belongs rather to statistics than to 
general history. At the commencement of that contest, 
the population of Great Britain, though not very 
accurately determined, was computed to be about 
10,000,000 ; at the end it had increased to 1 1,000,000 : 
during the intervening period, the amount of taxes 
was £281,644,493; and as government spent the 
enormous sum of £469,260,938, the difierence between 
those sums, or £187,616,445, was borroAved, and 
generally at a very high rate of interest. At the begin- 
ning of the war, the productive power of the country 
had risen to a very considerable height ; and a spirit 

" See Diaries and Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. 63, 64, 70. 
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of improvement, pervading every class of producers, x^tv' 
appeared in the increased produce of the soil, drawn - 
forth by a new system of cropping in rotation, and in 
a vast extension of all branches of manufactures 
tlirough the application of ingenious machinery. These 
causes enabled British laborers to produce annually 
about £5,000,000 sterling more than at the end of 
the American war; which additional sum went to 
mcrease the fund which constituted wages: for the 
profits of the capitalist at each period were about the 
same, while taxes, tithes, and rent were nearly sta- 
tionary; so that all the advantages arising from the 
increase in productive labor were enjoyed by the 
laborers themselves; and if, while profit, rent, &c. 
continued stationary, the productive power had still 
gone on, as it afterwards did, a period of great pros- 
perity would have opened to the laborious classes. 
But affairs soon took a different turn : immense loans 
were contracted, which raised the rate of profit on all 
capital employed in the country : taxes were increased 
to a vast extent : alterations in the value of the cur- 
rency first lowered the real amount of rent, but after- 
wards raised it to a baneful height; while other minor 
circumstances contributed to take away from the 
productive classes all the benefits which they had for 
some time enjoyed, through their increased powers of 
production. In consequence of this state of things, the 
use and consumption of many necessaries of hfe de- 
creased, and the demand for them declined; until 
numbers of those, who had been employed in producing 
them, gave over their labors, and became secondary 
producers in the capacity of servants, &c., enlisted as 
soldiers and sailors, or engaged in other trades: and 
this transfer of labor caused for a time great derange- 
ment in the affairs of individuals, as may be seen by 
an inspection of the bankruptcy lists in the early part 
of the war, compared with the period immediately 
preceding it. 

Notwithstanding this derangement, the system of 
loans which was adopted, and the peculiar state of 
the country, especially in the manufacturing districts, 
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x^iv* ^^®^® ^ large introduction of machinery had taken 
place, procured for ministers a general sanction of the 
war. The vast absorption of money by government, 
and the unproductive manner in which it was ex- 
pended, rendered capital comparatively scarce, and 
profit high ; and this high profit was obtained by 
capitalists, not only on the wealth lent to govern- 
ment, but on all the capital used throughout the 
country : this of course affected that employed on land; 
and the rise in produce and rent which soon took 
place, gave to the proprietors and occupiers of the soil 
a full compensation for that portion of the war taxes 
which they paid ; and the prosperity of this class of 
persons, whidi raised also that of the clergy, who were 
connected with them by the tithe system, was soon 
visible in the increased quantity of land brought into 
culture. 

Nothing enabled the laboring part of the population 
to bear up against their burdens but the increase in 
their numbers, and the augmentation of their produc- 
tive power, through the use of machinery:^* these 
causes, however, operated more in checking the M 
which would otherwise have taken place in the wages 
of manufacturers ; for agricultural improvements were 
not so great and rapid as to counteract proportionally 
the rise of profit on the capital employed in agricul- 
ture; consequently the wages of the farming laborers 
declined; and larger sums, required for the relief oi 
the poor in almost etery parish, gave evidence of then 
deteriorated condition. Such were some of the general 
results of the first stage of this war; favorable tc 
capitalists in all parts of the country, as well as tc 
members of the stock exchange ; although the increase 
of poor-houses and jails might have showed them thai 
something was * rotten in the state:' these howevei 
were their days of triumph ; and the most industrious 
and productive people on the earth were doomed tc 
bring into existence a vast abundance of all things 
necessary for the support and solace of man; while 
others carried off the produce of their toil, and con 

^* This wag more particularly the case in the cotton manufacture. 
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ed them to a miserable portion doled out" in" the ^jy* 
I of charity. One of the most difficult problems 
)litical economy still remains, unfortunately, to be 
id — how to ensure an adequate compensation to the 
r of the working classes : yet, until this be done, 
can we expect stability for our institutions? 
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The imperial parliament was opened on the twenty- ^y^ 

fiinth of October by the king in person ; who, having '- 

declared his satisfaction at the convention made with ^ ^^?^ ' ^^ 
the northern powers, by which the essential rights pa^iUmcnt. 
for which we contended were secured, proceeded to 
state that preliminaries of peace also had been ratified 
between himself and the French republic; and he 
trasted that this important arrangement, whilst it 
manifested the justice and moderation of his views, 
would also be found conducive to the substantial 
interests of this country, and honorable to the British 
character: the proposal of an address, thanking his 
majesty for the approaches that had been made toward 
a pacification, gave to Mr. Pitt an opportunity of 
expressing his opinions. ' Whatever hopes,' he said, 
* might have been entertained by him at difierent 
periods of the war, he now thought peace was desir- 
able, since the confederacy, which he had strenuously 
supported, was dissolved; and he was more anxious 
about the general complexion of the peace, as affecting 
the character of this country for honor and generosity, 
than about any particular acquisition or specific object.' 
He was not, indeed, quite contented with the preli- 
minaries; though he confessed that ministers would 
not have been justified in rejecting them, if such 
rejection had protracted the war: to the principle 
which actuated them in the selection of acquisitions 
to be retained, he gave his hearty approbation ; they 
Were such as tended most to augment our maritime 
strength and colonial security ; and though he might 
wish that we had more firmly insisted on retaining the 
Cape of Good Hope, yet he thought the complete pos- 
session of Ceylon was better suited to the safety of 
our East Indian possessions : in the West Indies, Tri- 
nidad was wisely reserved, being preferable to Marti- 
nique, not only in point of intrinsic value, but as a 
protection to our Leeward islands, and with a view 
to any future operations against Spanish possessions 
in South America : as regarded Malta, it was right to 
place it under the protection of a third power, in order 
to avoid jealousy. He then referred to the interests 
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^^' of our allies, and the maimer in which we had success- 
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fully inteiposed for them ; and, in answer to those 
who said, ^ that we had obtained nothing to balance 
the extended power of France,' he observed, * that if 
we had retained all our conquests, the difference 
would not have been very considerable in point of 
security ; all would have been insignificant as a coun- 
terpoise to the enormous influence of France on the 
continent.' It must have been very mortifying to the 
friends of this war minister and leader of ccmlitions, 
to hear him confess, *that we could not expect an 
enemy so powerful as France had rendered herself, to 
resign every thing which contributed to superiority, 
and voluntarily fdl to that level which Britain comd 
not enforce with all her exertions.' Accordingly, Mr. 
Wyndham, while he declared his intire disapprobation 
of the treaty, professed himself * to be a solitary mour- 
ner in the midst of public rejoicings :' even Sheridan 
could not agree that the conditions were glorious and 
honorable. ^ It was,' in his opinion, * a peace of which 
every one was glad, but no one proud.' Fox however 
declared, * that as he had, during every year of hos- 
tilities, persisted in opposing them, no one could expect 
him to declaim against the peace, unless its terms had 
been much more disadvantageous than they really 
were : he exulted in the opportunity of speaking and 
voting on a treaty, to which, if the term honorable 
had been applied, he should not have disputed its 
applicability : that it was glorious, he would not indeed 
maintain; for no peace could deserve to be so called, 
unless it had been preceded by a glorious war.' After 
commenting on our cessions and acquisitions, he ob- 
served, that a better peace might have been procured 
many years before; but as that opportunity had been 
lost, he would not repine at the present treaty: the 
state of the continent had been justly called unsatis- 
factory; but our safety, he thought, was now equal 
to what it would have been, if our coalitions had 
restored the house of Bourbon ; a house noted for its 

Xtitude; whose success would be followed by an 
ice of all the sovereigns of Europe against every 
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people which might be oppressed by any one them: to ^y^' 
him it was a recommendation of the peace, that the - 
zealous promoters of the war had failed in that great 
object of their wishes. 

When the preliminary articles were discussed on 
occasion of the address in the* house of peers, they 
were reprobated by the Grenville party, as more dis- 
graceful and injurious to our real interests than a 
prolongation of the war could have been; but they 
were defended by the duke of Bedford, the earls Moira, 
Westmoreland, and St. Vincent, as well as by lord 
Nelson, and the lord chancellor: the latter thought 
that the war had been carried on until any further 
proceeding in it was hopeless; though the direct 
object for which it was undertaken had been gained, 
viz., that of repressing the principles and practices of 
those who had combined for the overthrow of the 
British constitution. There were some, he said, who 
thought it behoved us to persevere until the ancient 
monarchy of France should be restored : but, without 
inquiring how far that was a desirable object, he 
would ask how far, and by what means, it was prac- 
ticable: it could be attempted only through a great 
coalition of European powers; and such a coalition, 
when it existed, had been able to do nothing. On a 
division, the address was carried by a majority of one 
hundred and fourteen against ten. The convention 
with Russia gave rise to another debate in the house 
of lords, when lord Eldon answered the attack made 
on that measure by lord Grenville, at considerable 
length. His speech contained some important reason- 
ings on the right of belligerents to search neutral 
vessels; and he summed up the result of the conven- 
tion by stating, * that Great Britain had gained the 
great objects for which she contended — ^that free bot- 
toms did not make i5ree goods — ^that ships of war had 
the right of search — that the blockade of ports should 
be reco^ised as legitimate — ^that the exercise of these 
rights should be regulated on clear, intelligible, and 
liberal rules — and, what was of more consequence than 
all, that any casual violation of them should not be a 
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<^AP. cause 6i quarrel, but a subject of amicable adjust- 

ment. 

p/^^rf During negotiations, Bonaparte had been sedu- 
Bowfparte. lously employed in reorganising the government o£ 
France, and prosecuting plans for his ultimate assump- 
tion of despotic power. On Christmas eve, 1800, the 
explosion of what was termed the infernal machine 
took place; and Napoleon, though it was a plot of the 
royalists, seized on that opportunity of sending a veiy. 
considerable number of jacobins into exile; but hw 
grand scheme to support the machinery necessary for 
holding together and moving the body politic, was the 
re-establishment of the Roman catholic religion : for 
•this purpose he had spared the pope; and in Septem- 
ber, 1801, was ratified a concordat, or agreement with 
the sovereign pontifi^, which gave new and essential 
immunities to the Gallican church; leaving the nomi- 
nation of prelates to the head of the French govern- 
ment. 
Pariia- In the British parliament, soon after its Christmas 

pr'^JJ. recess, the chancellor of the exchequer called attention 
mgs. to our civil list ; and, on the report of a committee of 
inquiry, it appeared, notwithstanding all promises, to 
be again deeply in arrear; a debt of no less than 
£990,000 having been contracted since the time of 
Mr. Burke's celebrated reform bill. During the long 
and animated discussion to which this afiair gave rise, 
lord Holland in one house, and Fox in the other, ex- 
pressed their opinion, that a portion of the civil list 
ought to be set aside for a sinking fund to pay the 
king's debts; as in the case of the prince of Wales. 
One novel head of expenditure, under the title of ' oc- 
casional payments,' which was considered a clumsy 
disguise for * corrupt influence,' excited v§ry severe 
animadversion : but the whole sum was voted by the 
house; though the minister allowed that measures 
ought to be taken for preventing any such accumula- 
tion in future : it was, at the same time, wished by 
many persons of all parties, that the heir apparent 
should be enabled, through the liberality of parlia- 
ment, to resume an establishment suitable to his birth 
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and dignity : in order to give a spur to this question, ^y^- 
a motion was made by Mr. Manners Sutton, solicitor- 
general to his royal highness, for a committee to 
inquire into arrears due to the prince of Wales from 
tie dudiy of Cornwall, during his minority: Mr. 
Addmgton's objection, however, to entertain such a 
discussion induced the prince's legal advisers to recom- 
mend the presentation of a petition of rights to the 
krd chancellor, by which a legal decision on his claim 
might be obtained. ^^ In this stage, the business was 
cat short by the minister; who, on the fifteenth of 
February, delivered a message from his majesty, re- 
oranmending the house of commons to take the affairs 
of his royal highness into consideration : accordingly, 
it was proposed that the prince should have £125,000 
a year, beside the revenue of the duchy ; and this, 
irithout disturbing the plan of 1795 for the payment 
of his debts; of which, it was stated, £563,895 had 
been discharged up to the fifth of January this year; 
while the portion still unpaid amounted to £235,754. 
The prince intimated his acquiescence in this plan; 
observing, that, with respect to the duchy of Cornwall, 
he had resolved, from a sense of duty to his father, to 
forego his claim, rather than prosecute it in a hostile 
manner: he however added, that till the remaining 
demands on his honor and justice were satisfied, he 
must defer the resumption of his state and dignity. 

The part which Pitt now took in parliament, on 
public questions, was that of an independent repre- 
sentative of the people, unconnected with any poli- 

** ' The dachy of Cornwall,' says Mr. NichoUs, in his Recollections, * was the 
piaee's pni|>erty from the hour of his birth : when he came of age, he was put 
nto possession of its revenue ; but he obtained no part of that revenue which had 
teeraed daring bis minority. A different treatment was shown to the duke of 
Toik : when be came of a^e, the whole revenue recovered from the bishopric of 
Omabiirg daring bis mmority, was paid over to him. The king also procured an 
ieC of parliament, anthorismi^ him to mnt leases of the prince's lands in Cornwall 
kt niiiety-ntne years, determmable on lives ; and for these leases the king received. 
^viDg the prince's minority* to the amount, I believe, of ^250,000. Parliament 
hi ao right ta grant this power : it was a gross breach of faith in the body which 
k the guardian of the prince's estates, as much as it is of the demesnes of the 
onmn. I am aware that the prince brought a suit against the king, by petition, 
jld m 1803 received i£220,000 for compromisinff his claims ; a sum shamefully 
ilirteQnate : but how different would have been his situation, if he had received 
«veB tins sum when he came of age, instead of receiving it in 1803 ?' A tolerably 
tbroog aigmnent this, for the necessity of a reform in parliament I 
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^1^^- tical faction. Ministers however were, on various 
— '-^occasions, indebted to his advice more than to hia 
vote; and an eminent historian has observed, that 
* had the premier continued to pay to it that attention 
which it so richly deserved; had he not formed %' 
Mse estimate of his own power, influence, and re- 
sources; had he not imputed to positive desert that 
strength which arose from a combination of fortuitons 
circumstances; his political career might have been 
greatly protracted, and his last days might have he&a, 
passed remote from the turmoils of office and tilie 
bustle of a court.'^^ 

The chancellor of the exchequer gave early notice 
of his intention to repeal the tax on income, acknow- 
leging its grievous burden ; and confessing that, as a 
war tax, it ought to cease with the occasion which 
had given it birth. On the fifth of April he brought 
forward his plan of finance: and as the income-tax 
had been mortgaged by his predecessor for the sum 
of £56,445,000, three per cents, he was obliged to 
make provision for this deficiency : by the imposition 
therefore of additional duties on beer, malt, and hops, 
together with an increase in the assessed taxes, and a 
tax on exports and imports, he reckoned on raising 
the sum of £4,000,000 ; which would also compensate 
for a deficiency in some of the taxes imposed during' 
the war. 

As many persons, with Mr. Wyndham at their 
head, regarded the present peace only as a hoUdf 
truce, and alleged that it would be verjr dangerous 
to disarm the countiy whilst an ambitious upstart 
existed, whose element seemect to be a state of war; 
and as this party imputed to the present administra- 
tion such imbecility as rendered th^oa imfit to conduct 
the affairs of government, the minister did not disre- 
gard their suggestions; but proposed that a mudi 
larger force should be retained during the remsdnder 
of the year, than had usually been allowed in time of 
peace: 95,000 soldiers therefore for Great Britain^ 
Ireland, and the colonies, with 75,000 seam^i and 

!• See Gifford's Life of Pitt. 
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toarioes, were not thought too many under existing ^^^' 

circumstances. These high demands and other exi- — 

gences swelled the supplies beyond £40,000,000, ^^^ 
exdusiye of the interest of the national debt ; and 
among the means of procuring that sum, a loan of 
£23,000,000 was deemed necessary : but as the unpa- 
ralleled augmentation of our debt excited strong doubts 
ieq)ectiBg its ultimate repayment, the minister endea- 
vored to allay, if he could not wholly remove, public 
apprehension; holding out strong hopes, delusive 
enough as the event has proved, of its extinction 
withm forty-three years : for this purpose some altera- 
tions were made in Mr. Pitt's acts respecting the sink- 
ing ftmd. The last, or new fond, for liquidating the 
debt contracted since 1786, had become much larger 
than that originally appointed for the redemption of 
the old debt : the present minister proposed to conso- 
lidate and perpetuate both, till the whole debt, old and 
new, should be redeemed : this, including the loan for 
the present year, amounted to about £540,000,000; 
the annual interest of which demanded more than 
£17,000,000. 

Sir John Mitford, speaker of the commons, having 
vacated his chair, by accepting the office of lord 
chancellor of Ireland, Charles Abbot, Esq., an emi- 
nent barrister^ and very intimately acquainted with 
the forms of the house, was chosen to succeed him^ 
Many were the attacks made by Mr. Whitbread, sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Nicholls, and others, on the 
character and administration of the late minister, who 
was strenuously defended by his friends: a motion, 
proposed by sir Harry Mildmay, for a vote of express 
thanks to Mr. Pitt, was carried in the commons by 
211 votes against 52; and sir Kobert Peel strongly 
expressed his opinion that the house ought to bestow 
on the ex-minister some more solid mark of approba-^ 
tion than a vote of thanks : no doubt, if Mr. Pitt had 
been so inclined, he might have put his hand deep 
into the national purse by means of his satellites; but 
the mind of that statesman was differently constituted, 
and soared &r above sordid considerations of gain: he 

E 2 
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ScLV*' ^^ more gratified by a festival, held on the twenty- 
— —^ eighth of May, at Merchant Tailors'-hall, in comme- 
*®^ moration of his birth; and attended by an immense 
concourse of personages eminent in rank, station, and 
talent. 
Debatwon On the thirteenth of May, came on the grand 
tclty!?^* debate relative to the definite treaty of peace; when 
it was attacked and defended with more than ordi- 
nary zeal and ability. Its opponents in the upper 
house were headed by lord Grenville, who made our 
cession of Malta the principal subject of attack ; ridi- 
culing the absurdity of placing that island under the 
guarantee of six powers, who could not be expected to 
agree on any one point relating to it : and, as to re- 
storing it to the knights of St. John, that was still 
more absurd; for how could such an order be said to 
exist when almost all their funds had been confiscated? 
enough was not left to repair the fortifications or 
• maintain the security of the island, which would neces- 
sarily come under the influence, and into the pay of 
France. In adverting to other parts of the treaty, 
he observed, that our sovereignty in India had not 
been recognised; while the Cape of Good Hope, a 
station most important to the maintenance of that 
sovereignty, had been given up ; and, in the Mediter- 
ranean, we had sacrificed, not only Malta, but Mi- 
norca, and even the little isle of Elba, which France 
desired, for the purpose of excluding us from the port 
of Leghorn: he concluded a severe investigation by 
moving an address to his majesty, acknowleging his 
royal prerogative to make peace and war; but de- 
claring that the house could not view, without alarm, 
the conclusion of this present treaty, for which sacri- 
fices had been made by us without any corresponding 
concessions on the part of France; that in the moment 
of peace that country had exhibited proofs of the most 
dangerous ambition; that these considerations im- 
posed on our government the necessity of adopting 
precautionary measures; and that while the house 
relied on his majesty's wisdom to be watchful of the 
power of France, they assured him of a ready and firm 
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support in resisting any encroachment on British ^^y^* 
rights. The treaty was also censured by the duke- 
of Kutland, earl Damley, and lord Carnarvon ; but it 
was defended by lords Auckland, Pelham, and Hobart, 
the lord chancellor, the earls of Westmoreland, Ross- 
lyn, and Mulgrave; and lord GrenviUe's motion was 
negatived. 

In the lower house, the definitive treaty was attacked 
in all its parts by Mr. Wyndham, who moved an ad- 
dress similar to that of lord Grenville, but in lan- 
guage breathing a spirit of still higher dissatisfaction. 
'It is impossible,' he said, 'to have seen, without 
great anxiety and alarm, the unexampled circum- 
stances that have attended the final conclusion of the 
present peace ; the extensive and important sacrifices, 
which, without any corresponding concession, this 
treaty has added to those already made by the preli- 
minary articles ; the unlooked-for and immense acces- 
sion of territory, influence, and power which it has 
tacitly confirmed to France ; the numerous subjects of 
ckshmg interest and unavoidable dispute which it has 
left intirely unadjusted; and, above all, those con- 
tmued and systematic projects of aggrandisement, of 
which, in the very moment of peace, we have seen, 
unhappily, such undeniable and convincing evidence.' 
This proposition was, of course, negatived ; but it dis- 
closed to ministers the grounds of a very formidable 
opposition. 

The cession of Trinidad to England, and the plan 
of its more general cultivation by negro slaves, 
alarmed the friends of abolition; and, early in the 
session, Mr. Canning moved the house on this subject. 
His first was a preliminary motion, relating to the 
cultivation of the soil in that island, which would 
require, on the old system, an inamense increase of its 
slave population, strongly militating against an ulti- 
mate abolition of the traffic, which was the purport of 
an address to the throne in 1797 : in the course of his 
speech, Mr. Canning observed, that, although he did 
not mean then to discuss the slave-trade question, he 
would just remark, ' that, as often as it had been 
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^j^' debated, he had never heard any one attempt to main- 
' ■ tain the position, that if such a trade did not now 
• exist, it ought to be instituted/ This brought on lis 
legs the magnanimous member for Liverpool, general 
Gascoigne ; who had the hardihood to maintain, in the 
face of the world, * that if the slave-trade nevOT had 
existed, yet, in consideration of its beneficial conse- 
quences to this country, it ought now to be com- 
menced.' 

Mr. Canning's second motion on the same subject 
was introduced by a speech, remarkable as indicatmg 
to ministers his dissatisfaction with their genenJ 
policy, and as disclosing some large and liberal views, 
equally founded on justice and humanity : in * consider- 
ing the acquisition of Trinidad,' he observed, * it seems 
as if Providence had determined to submit to trial our 
boast of speculative benevolence and intended humar 
nity, by placing in our power a colony, where, if we 
pursue our old course, it must be purely for its own 
sake, without the old inducements or the usual apolo- 
gies : this,' said he, ' is a day of tests; I trust we shall 
all abide the trial.' The motion, however, was lost by 
the previous question being carried. 

An important act was passed this session for con- 
solidating the existing militia laws, and for aug- 
menting that Species of force. The sum of £10,500 
was voted to Dr. Jenner, for the promulgation of his 
valuable discovery of vaccine inoculation, by which 
it was hoped the smaU-pox would ultimately be ex- 
tirpated: this, however, is hardly to be expected, 
until parliament, in its wisdom, shall pass an act to 
enforce the operation, or to prevent inoculation. A 
reward of £1200 was given to Mr. Henry Greathead, 
for his invention of the life-boat; and £5000 to Dr. 
Carmichael Smith, for a discovery of nitrous famiga- 
tion to prevent the progress of infectious disorders. 
On the twenty-ninth of June, parliament was dis- 
solved by proclamation, 
tio^^fo?" ^^^ French government, having determined on 
hostility, attempting to recover St. Domingo and Guadaloupe 
from their revolted negroes, had sent a strong military 
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and naval force for that purpose, under general le ^y^* 
Qerc, which put to sea on the fourteenth of De- 



cember last year. Admiral Mitchell, who was then ^®^^' 
stationed at !Bantray-bay, with seven sail of the line, 
was ordered to follow and observe their motions; but 
when it was known whither they were destined, a 
mutiny broke out in several of the vessels; which, 
however, was soon suppressed ; and the squadron pro- 
ceeded to the West Inoies to reinforce the protecting 
fleets on that station. 

England had strong reason for displeasure, when 
she saw the interference and intrigues of the first 
consul in various parts of Europe. In March, a treaty 
was signed with the Cisalpine republic, of which 
Bonaparte was appointed president, preparatory to 
his assuming the iron crown of Charlemagne; and he 
not only procured the cession of Louisiana, but the 
duchy of Parma also, from Spain: disputes having 
arisen respecting the formation of a new constitution 
in Switzerland, and the mediation of Napoleon being 
solicited, Ney was sent with 40,000 troops; the diet 
was dissolved; the Swiss patriots were arrested; and 
the independence of the country was annihilated by 
the very power on which it relied for protection. In 
September, Piedmont was turned into a provincial 
appendage to France ; and in October, the Spanish 
king annexed to his royal domains aU the property of 
the Maltese knights in his dominions, declaring him- 
self grand master of the Order in Spain : little doubt 
was entertained of this step having been taken at the 
suggestion of the French government; and thus the 
treaty of Amiens was, to a certain degree, vitiated. 
The court of Kome, which, since the concordat^ had 
become devoted to the firat consul, gave under all 
circumstances an example of submission to his wishes : 
it was the first to recognise the erection of Tuscany 
into the kingdom of Etruria ; as well as the formation of 
the Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Batavian republics : Prussiap 
soon followed; and she was imitated by the other 
continental powers. 

To confirm his authority at home. Napoleon caused 
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^^P- a proposal to be made in the conservative senate, for 
prolonging his consulate during life ; and this measure 
being referred to the people, was carried by a vast 
majority : it was also decided, that he should have the 
power of nominating his successor. Imposing a new 
constitution on France, he invested himself with the 
right of making war or peace, ratifying treaties, 
granting pardons, nominating public officers, appoint- 
ing 40 out of 120 members composing the senate, and 
prescribing to that assembly the subjects of its deli- 
beration : little doubt could have existed even then of 
his ultimate intention, when he took away all respon- 
sibility from ministers, and transferred it to himself: 
in order to make this clear to the public, the acts of 
his government were signed only by M. Maret, secre- 
tary of state : every department indeed was dependent 
on his will; the whole being overawed by his army, 
and controlled by his police: aware that to the former 
he was indebted for his elevation, he now instituted 
the grand military order, intitled the legion of honor; 
to be composed of fifteen cohorts, and a council oi 
administration ; each cohort to consist of seven grand 
officers, twenty commandants, thirty subordinate 
officers, and 350 legionaries; the first consul always 
to be its chief, and the members to be appointed for life, 
with appropriate salaries: nor could any institution 
have been more gratifying to a nation like that which 
Napoleon now ruled. Neither did the first consul spare 
any exertion to render his capital attractive : the statue 
of the Venus de' Medici, taken from the grand duke 
of Tuscany, was now added to the decorations of the 
Louvre; his parties at the Tuilleries were numerous 
and brilliant ; as also were the reviews of his superl 
troops: an immense number of foreigners flocked tc 
Paris ; the theatres were crowded, and the fetes mag- 
nificent; every where an air of prosperity was visible; 
and Bonaparte proudly claimed to be regarded as its 
author. 

In the West Indies the French recovered Guada- 
loupe, after a sanguinary resistance; and were at first 
successful in St. Domingo ; Toussaint L'Ouverture 
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having submitted under promise of pardon : scarcely ^y^* 

however had he signed the capitulation, when he was ^ 

seized on a vague charge of conspiracy, conveyed to ^^^' 
France, and cruelly immured in prison, where he soon 
afterwards expired : but the negro generals, Dessalines 
and Christophe, who had also surrendered, justly fear- 
ing a similar fate, saved themselves by flight : the 
insurgents again rose up in arms ; the climate aided 
their efforts ; and le Clerc fell a victim to its malignity. 
General Rochambeau succeeded him ; and the conflict 
reconunenced with increased fiiry; but the natives 
recovered possession of the whole island, except a few 
maritime towns, which were with difficulty maintained : 
the success of St. Domingo had infused a spirit of 
resistance generally among the oppressed people of the 
colonies ; so that insurrections broke out both at 
Tobago and Dominica, the latter of which at one 
tune assumed a serious aspect: as the conspiracy 
originated in a regularly trained black regiment, this 
circumstance augmented that aversion to an arming of 
the negroes, which already prevailed in the islands. 

Li our elections for a new parliament popular ex- 
citement prevailed to a considerable extent: the cor- 
responding societies had generated a spirit of dissatis- 
faction which reached the manufacturing towns, where 
many atrocities took place, and revolutionary princi- 
ples were openly promulgated. In the election for 
W^estminster, popular fiiry was carried to a great 
height; when Mr. Fox and admiral Gardner were 
returned after a severe contest: the rage of party 
however particularly distinguished itself in Middlesex, 
where sir Francis feurdett opposed Mr. Main waring, 
and was received with vehement acclamations by the 
mob, whose imaginations were exalted with the idea 
of their own sovereignty. In consequence of the non- 
arrival of the French ambassador, people began to 
doubt the permanency of peace: it was not till the 
thirtieth of April that lord Whitworth obtained his 
final audience, and departed for Paris; general Andre- 
^sy being appointed by Bonaparte to the British 
embassy; though he did not arrive till the tenth of 
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^^^' November following: even his presence did not ( 

^sipate forebodings in the public mind, which w 

increased by the intelligence that Bonaparte had 
terdicted all English newspapers : the pretext assigi 
for this was, lest the skirmishing of journalists sho^ 
create disimion, and lead to a rupture : the true ca 
lay behind ; lest the real character of Napoleon's p 
jects should be made known to the world.^^ 

During this interval of peace a considerable chai 
took place in the relative positions and bearings 
parties toward each other in England* As it 
already been observed, Mr. Pitt lent his sanction 
the present government ;^^ while several of those y 
had made common cause in resigning with h 
strenuously opposed it : but although ministers w 
thwarted by many former adherents, they were 
only in high favor with the king, but were suppoi 
by some whig members, whose opposition had ] 
viously been most violent : among these was Sherid 
whose biographer labors to convince us that i 
change of sentiment arose from the patriotic desin 
excluding Pitt from power by strengthening the ha 
of those that were in possession of it.^^ The truth h 
ever seems to lie nearer the surface, in the needy circi 
stances of that dissolute character; who, having l 
long debarred from the treasury oflSces, and now se( 
an avenue open to them, not only gave to minis 
*the aid of his own name and eloquence, but 
deavored to impress the same views on Fox, 
exerted his influence to procure the sanction of Carl 
house in their favor.' 
Meeting of With such disDOsitious parliament assembled on 

new par- *■ *■ 

liament. 

>' * Publicity,' says Bourrienne, * either by words or writing, was Bona{ 
horror : hence his aversion to public speakers and writers.' 

u During the whole time of his retirement from office, however, till his resi 
the reins of government, a correspondence among his powerful friends took 
who entered into a confederacy for thwarting the present administratioi 
bringing back Mr. Pitt to office : among these the principals were the dc 
York, lord Malmsbury, lord Rldon, and George Canning ; the latter of 
was the great ^o-between ; ready at this time to take up any job that coi 
imposed upon him, or to defend the most flagrant abuses in government. N< 
H much to the credit of Pitt himself that he was fully a])pri8ed of all these effi 
his friends. — See Lord Malmsbury 's Diaries, &c., yoL iv. 

*' Moore's Life of Sheridan, vm. ii. p. 311. 
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sixteenth of November ; when his majesty, in adverting ^y^* 
to the extraordinary situation of continental affairs, 
hinted at the irregular advances made by France in 
power and influence. Encroachments of this kind, 
while they were at variance with the spirit of the late 
treaty, threatened the general interests of Europe, 
and therefore could not be viewed with apathy : vigi- 
lance on our port was peculiarlv necessary ; and it 
seemed highly expedient that this country should be 
prepared to meet every contingency. Lord Arden, 
who moved a responsive address in the peers, increased 
the general opinion that dissention was at work be- 
tween the two governments: he thought that the 
house could not but approve his majesty's resolution 
to direct the observation of government to the great 
changes among continental powers; nor did he sup- 
pose that the supplies which vigilant preparations 
required, would be refused. Lord Nelson also, who 
seconded him, commended the resolution taken by 
government to maintain our national dignity without 
losing sight of the advantages of peace : he deplored 
war, as the bane of commercial and social intercourse; 
but nations must continue to support their honor, as 
a necessary port of their establishment. War, he 
thought, had not impaired our resources; and we 
ought not to fell into dishonor for the value of any 
sacrifices: he apprehended war, and there were just 
grounds for that apprehension; since the ink was 
scarcely dry with which the treaty of Amiens was 
signed, when France began to violate it, by adding 
territory to territory : all the ambition of France was 
not noticed by England as it ought: war had long 
assumed in that country a preparative front; and no 
one could suppose that it would stop short at the com- 
mand of the first consul, whose interest it was to 
encourage it, and bring Great Britain into a con- 
dition similar to that of Switzerland, Piedmont, and 
other states. The address was carried without a divi- 
sion: that in the commons was proposed by colonel 
Trench, and seconded by the honorable Mr. Curzon ; 
both of whom agreed, that ministers would duly 
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CHAP, regard the welfare of the country, and not permit its 

— character to be injured by tamely submitting to the 

^^^' encroachments of France. 

Canning and Wyndham, though they did not abso- 
lutely recommend immediate war, strongly urged the 
necessity of counteracting the schemes of Bonaparte's 
insatiate ambition : Fox however hoped that ministers 
would not be influenced by the intemperate zeal of 
such politicians, to rush into a new contest without 
urgent necessity. As Mr. Wyndham, in the warmth 
of feeling which the subject excited, had affirmed that 
the country was 'rapidly rolling on from ruin to ruin/ 
the first lord 'of the treasury repelled this offensive 
remark by an appeal to the high rank which Great 
Britain held among the nations of the world ; the re- 
spectable force which she continued to maintain ; the 
magnitude of her resources ; the increase of her reve- 
nue; and the florishing state of her arts and manu- 
factures. He condemned that rage for war, which 
seemed to spread among those who wished to be con- 
sidered as the only true friends of their countrj'- ; and 
he could not believe that dreadful havoc and multi- 
plied calamities were necessary to maintain the dignity 
of human nature : as war was a certain evil, peace 
was a certain good ; though he confessed that it might 
be impolitic to purchase even this*blessing by a sacri- 
fice of national honor : he thought it his duty to be 
prepared for every contingency ; and while he depre- 
cated the melancholy recurrence of war, he would not 
invite it by inglorious timidity. The address was 
finally carried without a division. 

The state of the country, in point of defensive pre- 
paration, was warmly debated, when the supplies for 
another year were demanded. The proposal of 50,000 
seamen, though it had been previously hinted that 
30,000 would be sufficient, was considered by the war 
party as a proof of alarm recently excited in the 
cabinet: an augmentation also of our military force 
was deemed requisite; 128,000 men being voted in 
that department. During the debates on this subject, 
§heridan delivered one of his most brilliant speedies : 
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though sufficiently severe on the Pitt administration, ^V** 
he declared that the time had arrived, when it was ^ 



absolutely necessary for this country to adopt vigorous *^^ 
measures of defence. After a humorous description of 
the discord which prevailed in our cabinet during the 
negotiations at Lille, when ministers acted, not merely 
like men in a boat rowing different ways, but like 
men in the boat of a balloon, the honorable gentleman 
concluded his speech in the following burst of elo- 
quence : — 

* On this subject I have dwelt more particularly, P*triotic 
because I wish Bonaparte not to mistake the cause of iKfshCTi- 
the people's joy : he should know that if he commits ^•^ 
any act of aggression against them, they are ready to 
enter singly into the contest, rather tlian suffer any 
attack on their honor and independence. I shall pro- 
ceed no farther : I perfectly agree with my honorable 
friend,^^ that war ought to be avoided; though he 
does not agree with me on the means best calculated 
to produce that effect. From any opinion which he 
may express, I never differ but with the greatest re- 
luctiance: for him my affection, esteem, and attach- 
ment are unbounded; and they will end only with my 
life : but I think an important lesson is to be learned 
from the arrogance of Bonaparte. He says he is an 
instrument in the hands of Providence ; an envoy of 
God: he says he is an instrument in the hands of 
Providence to restore Switzerland to happiness, and 
elevate Italy to splendor and importance. Sir, I 
think he is an instrument in the hands of Providence, 
to make the English love their constitution better ; to 
cling t6 it with more fondness ; to hang round it with 
truer tenderness. Every man feds, when he returns 
from France, that he is coming from a dungeon, to 
enjoy the light and life of British independence : what- 
ever abuses exist, we shall look with pride and plea- 
sure on the substantial blessings we still enjoy. I 
believe also that he is an instrument in the hands of 
Providence, to make us more liberal in our political 
differences, and to render us determined, with one 

«• Mr. Fox. 
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^^j^' band and heart, to oppose any agression that may be 
made on us : if that aggression be made, my honorabk 
fiiend will, I am sure, agree with me, that we .omght 
to meet it with a spirit worthy of these islands; that 
we ought to meet it with a conviction of the truth of 
this assertion, — ^that the country, which has achieved 
such greatness, has no retreat in littleness; that, if we 
should be content to abandon every thing, we should 
find no safety in poverty — ^no security in abject sub* 
mission; finally, that we ought to meet it with a firm 
determination to perish in the same grave with the 
honor and independence of our country.' 

Mr. Canning, while he applauded the patriotism 
of the last sp^er, entered into a long and labored 
defence of Mr. Pitt; declaring, * without disguise or 
reservation, that he thought this a time when the ad- 
ministration of government ought to be in the ablest 
and fittest hands : those in which it was then placed 
did not, in his opinion, answer to that description; 
nor did he pretend to conceal in what quarter that 
fitness most eminently resided.' With regard, how* 
ever, to insinuations thrown out respecting Mr. Pitt's 
guidance of the present cabinet, it was not for him to 
speak; but a distinct and peremptory disavowal was 
required; and he trusted that his majesty's ministers 
would not suffer the night to pass over without dis- 
claiming unequivocally any secret influence, which he 
was sure had been, without any grounds, alleged: he 
gave his vote in favor of the increased force, as he did 
on occasion of voting an additional number of seamen; 
though he arraigned, in no very measured terms, the 
imbecility of the present administration. Mr. Fox was 
satisfied with a small military establishment ; because 
a large standing army was not necessary to protect 
this country against invasion, the danger of which 
might be met by a respectable naval armament; and 
he advised ministers to attend more to the means of 
allaying disorders in Ireland, and of reducing the 
national debt, than to affairs of the continent. 

As the advocates for war acquired greater influence 
over ministers, objects of complaint were studiously 
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brought forward; so that disputes between the two ^^• 
governments soon became warm and acrimonious : ^^ 



the EngUsh cabinet declared that one nation could not increasing 
safely adhere to the letter of a treaty, if the other via- dissentions 
lated its spirit and substance; while the official parti- pranw^nd 
sans of Bonaparte, denying our right of interference England. 
in his political Mrangements, exacted from us a strict 
observance of all stipulations. The first remonstrance 
made against the unjustifiable encroachments of the 
first consul, related to his conduct toward the Swiss; 
and his Britannic majesty endeavored at the same 
time to ascertain the sentiments of the courts of 
Austria and Russia on this point ; but he found, to 
his great regret, that neither of them manifested any 
disposition to counteract the violence and injustice 
that had been committed : equally fruitless were his 
expostulations with reference to usurpations in Hol- 
land and Italy. It was also alleged that numerous 
persons were sent to reside in our maritime towns 
under the pretence of trade, but reallv with a view to 
procure such intelligence as might be useful to the 
French government in the event of a war; and while 
this scheme was put in practice, the restrictions on 
British commerce in France were enforced with extra- 
ordinaiy rigor : insults, which deserved only contempt, 
were also turned into subjects of complaint ; like the 
vaunting declaration, that Great Britain could not 
contend alone with France: nor did the negotiations 
of general Sebastian! with the Ottoman Porte, and his 
survey of the Levant, escape strong animadversion. 
On the other hand, Napoleon was exasperated by the 
freedom of British journals, through which the most 
bitter truths 'were conveyed to his irritable mind ; nor 
eoold be make any distinction between the govern- 
inent and the press : he also complained of protection 
given to discontented emigrants; but chiefly he repro- 
bated our ret^ition of Malta. ' My pretended en- 
m>achments,' he said, *are mere trifles; and even if 
they were highly important, you have no concern with 
thdn : .but in refusmg to surrender Malta, you are 
openly violating the treaty of Amiens, which I will 
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^^^- not tamely suffer to be infringed.' At the very timej 
however, when he was making bitter complaints against 
our press, a publisher of the name of Peltier, who 
conducted a journal in the French language, called 
L'Ambigu, was sent before a jury for Ubels against 
him; and the pure stream of British justice itself was 
in some degree polluted, in order to insure his con- 
viction :^ another demand, however, that the Bourbons 
and their partisans should be expelled frt)m Englimd, 
met with a firm and generous refusal. In the mean 
time. Napoleon ordered his political agents throughout 
Europe to circulate outrageous libels against the 
highest characters in Great Britain; and, while he 
complained of our retention of Malta, he was wholly 
silent, not only on the change that had taken place in 
the political relations of those powers which had 
guaranteed its independence, but on his own inten- 
tions of dismembering the Turkish empire, monopo- 
lising the commerce of the Levant, and ultimately 
striking a blow at our Indian possessions. The British 
ministers, indeed, were to blame for carrying concilia- 
tion to a greater length than was compatible with 
national dignity; since it was easy to perceive that 
such a system would have no other effect on the ar- 
rogant mind of Napoleon than to increase its pre- 
sumption: chiefly however they were to blame for 
their imbecile arrangements and acceptation of the 
treaty of Amiens, which obliged them to coUect a 
number of pretexts, and make up a mass of petty 
grievances, for want of one large and specific plea. 
When the first consul demanded why Malta had not 
been evacuated according to stipulation, the British 
government replied by a claim to retain that island, 
because Bonaparte had increased his European terri- 
tory, and threatened Egjrpt : the last objection was 
idle, since no overt act had been committed; the first 
was not in the bond. Napoleon, whose elevation 
rested on the basis of national glory, could not yield 

^ The lord chief justice, in his address to a special jury, chiefly composed of 
mercantile men, observed ; * I trust your verdict will strengthen the ijehuioiis in 
which the interests of this country are connected with France.' The renewal of 
hostilitiei alone secored the convicted defendant from punishments 
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the point of Malta; and to demand it of him, was, in ^3/^' 

fact, to declare war : his ready answer was, that Eng — 

land should have the benefit of the treaty of Amiens, ^®^^* 
and no more : to this she could not submit, but at the 
risk of her independence ; and here both her ministry 
and Pitt were right, though the blunders which the 
former had made in those negotiations, threw on their 
country the odium of offending against the letter of 
treaties, while the spirit of them was in her favor. 

In February, this year, a trial took place under a Trial of 
special commission, in consequence of a treasonable S^paJa. 
conspiracy discovered in the preceding November, 
for dethroning the king, and compassing his death ; it 
originated with colonel Despard, an officer of courage 
and ability; who, having been reduced in circum- 
stances through the abolition of an office which he held 
on the coast of Honduras, had organised a society in 
London for the subversion of that tyranny which he 
attributed to the ministers of his sovereign. Of the 
scheme imparted to his confederates, the proposed 
objects were the constitutional independence of Great 
Britain and Ireland; an equalisation and extension of 
rights; a liberal reward to all who would exert them- 
selves in the cause of the people, and ample provision 
for the families of those who might fall. The colonel, 
with twenty-nine laboring men and soldiers, was ap- 
prehended at the Oakley Arms in Lambeth, while 
deliberating on the execution of their criminal design : 
after a trial which lasted eighteen hours, he was found 
guilty; but though very honorable testimony was 
given to his services by lord Nelson, sir Alured Clarke, 
and others, it was thought dangerous in those peculiar 
times to pardon so heinous a crime. Nine of his un- 
happy associates were also convicted; six of whom, 
together with their leader, were executed on the 
twenty-first of February, with the usual forms accom- 
panying cases of high treason. 

On the twenty-third of the same month, parlia- Parlia- 
ment was opened by a speech from the throne, in^^c^. 
W'hich his majesty observed, that in his intercourse »ngs. 
with foreign powers he had been actuated by a 

VOL. V. F 
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^XLV*' s^^^^^^ desire for the maintenance of peace; though 

1_ he could not lose sight of that wise and established 

*^^^* system of policy, by which the interests of other 
states are connected with our own ; nor could he be 
indifferent to any material changes in their relative 
condition and strength: he also expressed his con- 
viction that parliament would concur in adopting 
such means of security, as were best calculated to 
preserve the blessings of peace. The presage thus 
intimated was soon afterwards confirmed by a pro- 
posal to augment our naval and military forces: on 
the eighth of March, a message to both houses, repre- 
sented the preparations made in French and Dutch 
ports as grounds for defensive arrangements; when 
lord Hobart moved a responsive address in the lords, 
in which, though he admitted that such preparations 
might be intended for the security of distant pos- 
sessions, he argued, that the existence of discus- 
sions, which did not altogether promise a favorable 
termination, justified immediate and strong precau- 
tions: this proposition received the intire approba- 
tion of earl Spencer; while lord Moira, though he 
hoped that hostilities might be prevented by our 
assuming a formidable attitude, advised, if they 
should unfortunately occur, that a large army should 
be assembled between the metropolis and the coast, 
to dispel the danger of invasion. In the lower house, 
many members, among whom were some zealous advo- 
cates of war, expressed a desire of farther information, 
before the n^nisterial recommendations were attended 
to: Fox, in particular, wished to know the precis^ 
reasons for putting the nation into a warlike attitude : 
he still thought war might be avoided ; and that states- 
man, who, in 1786, proclaimed the natural enmity ol 
England and France as an argument against their 
commercial intercourse, now asked, 'whether France 
was for ever to be considered as our rival V In com- 
pliance however with ministerial demands, 10,000 
seamen were added to the existing nmnber; and his 
majesty was authorised to embody the militia, as if an 
invasion were impending over the country: in the 
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mean time discussions were continued; but as Napo- ^iP- 

leon declared that harmony could not be restored — 

unless Malta were surrendered, either to the knights, ^^^^' 
or to some continental power; and as he also reftised 
to give any security that his territorial encroachments 
should cease; — ^it became daily more evident that 
peace could not be long preserved. 

The viable necessity of infusing vigor into the 
cabinet at this crisis, induced the premier to apply 
to Mr. Pitt for official support; and it was intimated 
to him that if he would assume the place of a secretary 
of state, Mr. Addington would take an equal rank, 
and leave the nominal premiership to some indifferent 
person. This arrangement, however, did not suit 
Pitt's views: he not only required to bring into the 
cabinet several statesmen, as lord Spencer, lord Gren- 
vlUe, and Mr. Wyndham, who had exhibited a remark- 
able hostility to the Addington administration, but 
insisted on all proposals being made to him with the 
Kng's previous knowlege and from his direct autho- 
rity. In fact, he well mew the game which he had to 
play, and held off so long, that the minister resolved to 
brave the storm, and to pursue his course, with such 
strength as he could then command. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations with France daily HostUe ne- 
assumed a more hostile character; Bonaparte de- ^******^'"' 
claring that he would as soon see the English in 
possession of one of the suburbs of Paris, as of 
Malta. The Russian emperor offered mediation be- 
tween the discordant governments ; but as he proposed 
no scheme of accommodation, his offer was politely 
6vaded; and at length the following terms of an ami- 
cable arrangement were suggested by lord Whitworth 
to the first consul. If a cession, it was said, of Lam- 
pedosa could be procured from the king of Naples, it 
might serve as a naval station for the English in lieu 
of Malta, which should then be left to the natives on 
the basis of independence : it was expected however 
that Holland should be evacuated by French troops, 
and Switzerland relieved from the same incumbrance : 
his Britannic majesty would recognise the Spanish 

F 2 
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iMUP. prince who had been made king of Etruria, as^ 
' * *- as the Cisalpine and Ligurian republics; in ret 
J»^' for which France was required to indemnii^r 
king of Sardinia by the cession of some vala 
territory: a secret article also proposed that M 
should remain for ten years under British gov 
ment before the exchange took place. 

This scheme was called an lUtimatum^ and a wc 
interval only allowed for a reply: the mode 
adjustment, as might have been supposed, was 
very palatable to the French ruler; but he 
unwilling to begin the contest so soon, inevitab] 
he knew it to be; and in this he was encouraged 
Talleyrand, who is said to have foreseen the p( 
cious consequences even of fresh victories. N 
leon therefore expressed a wish for the continui 
of discussion; but England was now perempt 
after having been tricked and annoyed in a thoui 
ways: our ambassador, conscious that he was 
sisting usurpation, and an indefinite system of 
croachment, resolved, in compliance with his inst 
tions, to decline all farther negotiation; and ha^ 
made preparations for his departure from P 
quitted that capital on the twelfth of May. Or 
were immediately issued for seizing the ship 
France and of the states subject to her powei 
British ports; and this measure, which was 
ceived too much in that spirit of usurpation w 
we were so ready to blame in our antagonist, c 
down a severe retaliation; for the first consul 
mediately detained all British subjects who had 
cautiously remained in the French territories i 
the ambassador's departure. Thus recommenced 
twixt the two nations a quarrel unrivalled in 
history of the world for the inveteracy of its sj 
the variety of its fortunes, and the circumstance 
its termination. 
War pro- Qu the sixtccnth of May, the king of Great Bri 
wUh"*^^ sent a message to the two houses, announcing 
France, with France ; and on the eighteenth, a declara 
from his majesty was laid before them, explaining 
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line of conduct which he had thought proper to pur- ^y^- 

sue, and the reasons of it : accordingly, on the twenty 

third, this subject was taken into deliberation ; when ^ 
the galleries, and the very avenues were crowded to 
excess. In the peers, the discussion was opened by DUcussions 
lord Pelham, who wished that the only subject of con- °l!^L^r^f 
sideration should be, whether, from a perusal of all hostilities, 
the papers laid on the table, a just and legitimate 
ground of war had not been established : having given 
an outline of the conduct of the two governments since 
the treaty of Amiens, in which he stated all the aggres- 
sions of France, and justified the conduct of our 
ministers where they had been attacked, his lordship 
concluded by moving an address, expressing the sense 
entertained by the house of that anxious desire which 
his majesty had shown for the preservation of peace ; 
their regret that France had not manifested similar 
principles ; their indignation at the spirit of encroach- 
ment exhibited by that power; and the reliance which 
his majesty might place on their assistance. To detail 
the various speeches made on this occasion, would 
only be to repeat arguments already known to the 
reader : it may be sufficient to remark, that the dukes 
of Clarence and Cumberland strongly supported the 
address: the former considered the question nothing 
less, than whether this country should retain its inde- 
pendence, or descend from its high rank, and join 
those vanquished and enfeebled nations, which had 
been plimdered, insulted, and degraded by France: 
the latter went over the history of the war, tracing 
the anxiety and clamor for peace to the failure of so 
many of our expeditions : it was from perceiving the 
wishes of the people so strongly setting toward peace, 
that he gave his consent to the preliminary articles: 
at that time it was considered a primary object to 
guarantee the independence of Malta; but the changes 
made in the order, as well as in the relative situation 
of France and other states, now rendered it imperative 
on us to retain it; at least, until that independence 
could be perfectly secured. Lord Mulgrave thought 
that the restoration of this island to the Order would 
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^^P- only be a transfer of it to France, by which power it 

^ would be kept as a key to Egypt: on thfe point, 

^^^' indeed, most of the argiunents turned; showing clearly 
the blunders of British diplomacy, which left such a 
bone of contention between the two parties; enabling 
the French, though in reality aggressors, to keep the 
letter of the treaty, while the English were obliged to 
break it in self-defence. 

* Lord Stanhope felt so strongly the situation in 
which England had placed herself, that he considered 
her bound to give up the island; while lord Melville 
declared that war ought to be commenced in order to 
retain it. The dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, as 
well as the marquis of Lansdowne, were anxious for 
peace : the first of these noblemen wished for the 
mediation of Russia; the second did not think minis- 
ters would be justified in commencing war, and in- 
creasing our national expenditure, on account of 
Malta ; while the last recommended a spirit of paci- 
fication in lieu of hostile preparations; and did not 
think the aggressions of France, as they respected 
Austria and Switzerland, sufficient pretexts for a 
contest. Lord King, after expressing his regret that 
the country was on the eve of war, and asking what 
she could expect from the conflict, moved as an 
amendment to the address, that 'those expressions 
should be altered, which so warmly imputed to France 
the guilt of breaking treaties:' this was opposed by 
lord Ellenborough, who considered war a security for 
our liberty and commerce. Lord Moira, regarding 
it as a great calamity to the majority of the people, 
strongly recommended caution: still he could not 
bear the insults and arrogance of France: her posr 
sessions even now were enormous, yet she coveted 
more; while her ruler aimed at the character of 
Caesar or Alexander : it was high time to present a 
bar to his progress; which no country could do but 
England : this nation had never been engaged in a 
war more just than that which was now apprehended; 
we had already learned much from our enemy, and 
were conscious that energy, as well as foresight, were 
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necessary to cope with, and subdue him : earls Spencer ^y^' 
and Rosslyn, the marquis of Sligo, and lord Grenville, — — 
coincided in these views ; and the house having divided 
on lord King's amendment, there were found only ten 
votes in its fevor, and against it 142. 

In the commons, a debate was carried on with 
extraordinary animation for two days ; but so eager 
was public curiosity, that the strangers' gallery was 
filled at an early hour, by persons admitted in an 
unusual manner, to the exclusion of reporters. After 
some spirited observations from Mr. Erskine, Pitt 
rose to defend the approaching contest, of the nature 
and merits of which he took a lucid and extensive 
view; contending, that through French aggressions, 
the renewal of hostilities became as much an act of 
necessity as the original war in 1793 : he then ex- 
pressed his conviction, that some system, far more 
vigorous than any which had been hitherto adopted, 
would be found requisite in our financial preparations 
for national defence: if the enemy expected success, 
Ms^opes must be founded, either on breaking the 
spirit of this country by perpetual menaces against 
our coasts ; or on impairing its resources, and under- 
niining its credit by an expensive and protracted con- 
test : to defeat the first of these purposes, he thought 
it was not sufficient to make those military and naval 
preparations which would prevent the success of any 
particular attempt at invasion ; but that such extensive 
arrangements for national defence should be efiected, as 
might diffuse throughout the nation a sense of security : 
to meet the second object, that of wearing out our re- 
sources, he hoped to see established a system of finance, 
which contemplated not only the expenses that might 
be necessary in the first year of the contest, but the 
possibility of its protraction during as long a period 
as that wiiich had lately ceased : he was persuaded, 
that it could only be by providing, at the outset, 
means adequate to the whole extent of these purposes, 
that we could secure the best chances of bringing the 
contest to a speedy conclusion, or prevent the annual 
recurrence of accumulated embarrassments, and an 
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^^j^' expenditure, which might in the end prove intolerable: . 

— - he trusted, therefore, that ministers would promptly 

bring both these points under consideration of the 
house; so that measures might speedily be adopted 
which would convince France that we had within 
ourselves means of prosecuting the war as far as it 
could reasonably be expected to extend : he was aware 
that such measures could not be effected without ex- 
tensive personal sacrifices, affecting the convenience, 
and even the comfort, of many classes : he lamented 
this as much as any man ; and if he could see a pros- 
pect of obtaining secure repose by present concession, 
he would gladly avoid all painful exertions : but under 
existing circumstances a weak and timid policy would 
scarcely delay the moment when those exertions would 
become indispensable for our existence as a nation; 
and would infallibly expose us to a struggle at no 
distant period, when we should be taken at a great 
disadvantage. At the present moment, we could 
hardly be said to have an option : from the fatality of 
the times, and the general state of Europe, we must 
consider our lot as cast by the decrees of Providence 
in a time of peril and trouble: he trusted however 
that the temper and courage of our people would be 
found equal to the duties which such a situation im- 
posed on them ; and that they would remember, even 
in the hour of trial, what abundant reason we had to 
thank Providence for the distinction we enjoyed over 
most countries ; for the blessings which national wis- 
dom and virtue had hitherto produced ; and which 
it now behoved us to guard and preserve by perse- 
verance in the same just and honorable course. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Grey, who 
thought that peace should be prized in proportion to 
the difficulties and distresses of war. Mr. Whitbread 
wanted unanimity ; but asked, ' whether the house 
could conscientiously vote an address which would 
involve a direct approbation of the conduct of minis- 
ters? Even the right honorable gentleman who spoke 
before him (Mr. T. Grenville) admitted that they had 
compromised the honor of their country : he had 
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reviewed their conduct before and after the treaty of ^ y^* 

Amiens; and they had no right to declare those to be ~ - 

reasons for war, which were no reasons for preventing ^^^^' 
the signature of that treaty:' he concluded by ex- 
pressing hopes that ministers would take advantage 
of Russian mediation to preserve the peace. Mr. Can- 
ning, in a long and elaborate speech, supported the 
address: with regard to the justice and necessity of 
the approaching contest, he thought that ministers 
ought sooner to have resented the insults and en- 
croachments of France : the importance of Malta had 
been shown by the conduct of Napoleon himself re- 
garding it; Kussia was the only power that could 
protect Malta, but she had exhibited no inclination to 
occupy or guarantee it. Mr. Fox took a review of the 
whole correspondence ; contending that there had been 
much artifice, contrivance, and evasion on both sides : 
he did not think the first consul's power colossal ; and 
his threat of invasion he considered as mere boasting : 
with his system of aggrandisement our country had 
nothing to do ; but he blamed ministers for tacitly 
bearing insults, and now going to war on sordid prin- 
ciples: he was alarmed at the unusual preparations 
which were deemed necessary: an ex-minister had 
threatened us with an additional load of two or three 
hundred millions to be placed on the national debt, 
merely to retain Malta. As a last resource to prevent 
national ruin, he recommended an alliance with 
Kussia; and he intirely approved of the amendment, 
since no one could support the original address without 
some qualification. The debate was wound up by 
this speech, which occupied three hours in the de- 
livery, and was listened to with profound attention, 
as a splendid effiision of eloquence ; containing many 
great views and sublime sentiments, though deficient 
m consistent, comprehensive, and advantageous prin- 
ciples of policy : when the house divided, the address 
Was carried by a majority of 398. 

It soon appeared that the administration was ill 
qualified to guide the helm of state in such tempes- 
tuous times; and the nation became convinced that 
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^^r^y' feuch a knowlege of parliamentary forms and consti- 
tutional points as may fit a person to discharge the 
official duties of speaker to the house of commons, is 
not a sufficient qualification for a minister of state. 
The abilities of the premier were again brought under 
discussion, in consequence of a motion of censure made 
by colonel Patten, comprising five resolutions: in 
tnese, the administration was charged with having 
deceived the nation, and betrayed its interests, by 
holding out hopes of continued peace, at the very 
time when, according to their subsequent declarations, 
it was knoAvn that France was pursuing an unvaried 
course of aggression, violence, and insult. As a proof 
of their incapacity and neglect of duty, it was stated, 
that on the sixteenth of October, 1802, counter-orders 
were despatched, revoking orders before given for 
the surrender of the Cape of Good Hope ; and that 
directions, in consequence of which that valuable set- 
tlement was actually evacuated, were issued on the 
sixteenth of November, when the aggressions of 
France, as ministers themselves avowed, had been 
manifested for more than six months ; that, in direct- 
ing the final surrender of the Cape under such circum- 
stances, without any previous arrangement or expla- 
nations, they had acted most improvidently, and in 
contradiction to the sense which they had themselves 
manifested of their own duty. In considering this 
question, Pitt pursued a middle course, which neither 
pleased the cabinet nor gratified the war faction : by 
voting with the mover, he would have condemned the 
conduct of the administration to which he had promised 
support ; and by openly siding with the court, he 
would have given favorable testimony to those whom 
he was disposed to censure for not having boldly re- 
sisted the encroachments of France immediately after 
the ratification of the peace. The parliamentary tact 
of Canning is not unworthy of notice : he felt himself, 
on this occasion, for the first time in his life, com- 
pelled by an overruling sense of duty to dissent from 
his right honorable friend : ' but let it not be ima- 
gined,' he said, 'that in following a different course 
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for myself, I presume to insinuate the smallest blame, ^y^' 

to hint a doubt of the propriety of that, which, with '— 

his view of the subject, he has chosen for himself; ^^^' 
and for those who may come, like him, with unpledged 
opinions to this discussion.' He (Mr. Canning) came 
with a decided opinion of ministerial incapacity, and a 
fiill conviction that the charges contained in the reso- 
lutions were true : he asked, ' whether any man could 
reflect, without indignation, on the delusion which 
they had so long practised on parliament and the 
people ; or whether any one could recall to mind, 
urithout disgust, their canting professions of belief in 
the continuance of peace and good will between this 
country and France, uttered in that house almost 
daQy, up to within ten days of the declaration of war?' 
The proposed resolutions, however, were rejected by 
a large majority; and Mr. Addington, who had sig- 
nified his readiness to submit to the will of the house, 
MS encouraged to retain the power which he held 
with the king's intire approbation : should the war 
prove successftd, that power would probably be pro- 
«»ged; if disasters should call for his resignation, he 
was prepared to retire, like the best and the worst of 
his predecessors, with ample honors and remuneration 
for public services. 

Parliament soon began to occupy itself with sub- 
jects of finance, and preparations for national defence : 
when the military estimates were discussed, an addi- 
tion of 30,000 men was proposed; and when Mr. 
Wyndham derided this as insufficient, he was assured 
by Mr. Yorke, the secretary at war, that a compre- 
hensive and vigorous scheme would soon be submitted 
to the house. Pitt, however, not satisfied with this 
lasurance, haughtily demanded from ministers a more 
specific statement of their designs, and a more positive 
promise of their fulfilment : before any plan was ma- 
nured, the financial accounts of the year were specified, 
md supplies demanded to the amount of £33,730,000 : 
ihe whole, however, granted during the year, exceeded 
£41,000,000. Beside an increase on the customs and 
ixcise duties, the income tax was now renewed, though 
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^^^' not to its former extent; since it was not to exceed 
five per cent, and to act on every species of income 
from £150 upwards: a duty, however, was imposed 
on land of one shilling in the pound, to be paid by the 
landlord, and ninepence by the tenant : the nett pro- 
duce of this tax was estimated, at £4,700,000; and 
that of all the war taxes at 12,700,000 annually; but 
they were to expire at the end of six months after the 
return of peace. 
H Uand^ An extension of hostility to the Batavian republic 
was now declared ; though his majesty asserted that 
he had no wish to involve unoffending nations in 
those calamities which the French did not seem in- 
clined to avoid: but to his proposal, that French 
troops should be withdrawn from Holland, and its 
resources confined to its own peculiar occasions, the 
first consul would not accede; and war was accord- 
ingly denounced against that unfortunate state. The 
principal feature in the military scheme brought for- 
ward by ministers was that of rendering our militia 
as effective as possible ; and a bill for this purpose 
was brought forward on the twentieth of May: but 
in consequence of a message from the crown, on the 
eighteenth of June, recommending more extensive 
measures, a proposition was carried for embodying a 
new species of militia, to be denominated the ' army 
of reserve,' consisting of 50,000 men for England and 
10,000 for Ireland, to be raised by baUot, and con- 
fined to the defence of the united kingdom; but 
allowed to volunteer into the regular army; all per- 
sons were liable to serve, from the age of eighteen 
years to that of forty-five, except such as were ex- 
empt from the militia ballot, and poor persons having 
more than one child under the age of ten years. 
This bill, which received the royal assent on the sixth 
of July, was only the precursor of a measure gigantic 
in magnitude, which comprehended the arming and 
training of our whole efibctive male population ; and 
which passed into a law on the twenty-seventh of 
the same month: this general enrolment, called the 
levy en masse^ was divided into four distinct classes; 
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the first embracing all unmarried men between the ^y^' 
ages of seventeen and thirty ; the second all between - 
thirty and fifty; the third, all married men between 
seventeen and thirty, not having more than two 
children mider ten years of age; and the fourth all 
under fifty-five, not comprised in the other descrip- 
tions : these different classes, who were to be trained 
to the use of arms in their several parishes, were 
liable, in case of invasion, to be called out to co- 
operate with the regular army within the realm, and 
to remain embodied until the enemy should be sub- 
dued or expelled. In recommending such a measure, 
Mr. Yorke expressed a wish of living to see the day, 
when the use of the musket would form part of the 
education of British youth, as that of the bow did in 
the time of their ancestors ; for this would be the best 
method to remove all danger of our subjection to a 
foreign yoke. So vexatious a scheme was not gene- 
wily acceptable to the nation; nor was the danger 
which ministers seemed to dread so great as to justify 
this extraordinary panic: in one of the debates to 
which it gave rise, Mr. Pitt objected to its compulsory 
nature ; and when a hint was given that the first class 
of unmarried men might suffice, the remark met with 
verv general approbation. 

Preparations were immediately made for the ac- 
complishment of the modified plan, which was 
greatly facilitated by the incredible number of volun- 
teers who had started up in every part of the realm, 
exhibiting a force of 400,000 men, ready to defend 
their native coasts. The French ruler viewed with 
astonishment this formidable display of national 
energy; and, though his preparations for invasion 
Were continued, the probability of success must have 
appeared much diminished to his discerning mind: 
beside the grand fleet at Brest, supposed to be des- 
tined for the Irish coast, an immense flotilla of trans- 
ports and gun-boats had been built with uncommon 
expedition in the French ports; and it was hoped 
that a sufficient number of these vessels, protected by 
ships of superior force, might efiect their passage 
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^^- across the channel, and land an army on our coast, 

-^ which would instantly march forward, and carry the 

capital by a coup de main. 
Act to Before the Easter recess, an act was passed to 

^thJilcs. relieve Roman catholics from certain penjdties and 
disabilities, on subscribing the declaration and oath 
contained in the act of the thirty-first of Greorge III.: 
an important addition was also made to the criminal 
law, by a bill introduced into the upper house by 
lord EUenborough, to make the maliciously maiming, 
wounding, and disfiguring of any of his majesty's 
subjects a capital felony: attempts also to discharge 
loaded fire-arms, with intent to kill or wound, were 
subjected to the penalty of death. In the midst of 
discussions on mUitary aflfairs, ecclesiastical matters 
were not overlooked ; for a very important act, known 
as the clergy bill of the forty-third of George HI., 
was now passed, ' to amend the laws relating to 
spiritual persons holding farms ; and for enforcing the 
residence of such persons on their benefices in Eng- 
land.' 2 This bill not only regulated the quantity of 
land which clergymen might cultivate, but exacted 
residence on their benefices, with particular exceptions 
and alleviations, during nine months in the year; 
giving to the bishops a power of granting licenses of 
non-residence, during two years, under certain condi- 
tions ; and of assigning a salary to curates suitable to 
the value of the benefice and the circumstances of the 
case ; an appeal in such licenses being reserved to the 
archbishops. Some other acts were also passed,^. by 
which amendments were made in that relating to 
queen Anne's bounty, and the mortmain act; to 
encourage the building of churches, chapels, and 
houses of residence. As Mr. Wjmdham had more 
than once used terms of great asperity and contempt 
toward the volunteer corps, which he styled * the depo- 
sitories of panic;' to remove any supposition that such 
sentiments were generally entertained, Mr. Sheridan, 
on the tenth of August, moved that the thanks of the 

' The act was extended to Ireland, in stat 48 George UL c. 66. 

* See £yans*s Collection of Statutes relating to the Clergy, p. 127, &c. 
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house be giyen to our volunteer and yeomanry asso- ^^^' 

ciations, for the zeal and promptitude with whidi they — 

had coalesced for the defence of the nation : he also 
proposed that returns of the different corps be laid 
before the house, in order that they might be entered 
on its journals, and thus handed down to posterity : 
both these propositions were carried unanimously; 
and on the twelfth of August the session was closed 
by a speech from the throne, in which his majesty 
expressed great satisfaction at the energy and promptl- 
tude which had been displayed in providing for the 
defence of the country, and for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war; assuring his parliament that economy 
in the public expenditure should be carried as far as 
was consistent with exertions necessary to frustrate 
the enemy's designs. At this interesting period, the Letter of 
prince of Wales addressed a letter to the prime minis- ^^^^ 
ter, urging the propriety of his being invested with an 
efficient military rank, and placed in a situation where 
his example might contribute to excite the loyal ener- 
gies of the people. In reply to repeated applications 
on this subject, his royal highness was informed, that 
should the enemy so far succeed as to effect a landing, 
he would have an opportunity of showing his zeal at 
the head of his regiment ; but on public groimds, his 
majesty could never permit the prince of Wales to 
consider the army as a profession. A more fit and 
constitutional answer could not have been given : but 
the prince, in his rejoinder, dwelt with unbecoming 
jealousy on the military conmiands enjoyed by his 
royal brothers; as if the succession to the crown did 
iiot greatly outweigh such petty advantages : in a 
letter to the duke of York, he went so far as to call 
'the opportunity of displaying his zeal at the head of 
his regiment,' with which his father had consoled him, 
'a degrading mockery;' although patriotic ardor had 
been the very motive assigned for his application. 
The earnest and indignant tone assumed in this corres- 
pondence, as weU as the dutiful and respectful terms 
in which the prince made his appeals to the paternal 
heart, produced a considerable effect on the sjmapa- 
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^^f* thies of the nation; until it was discovered that the 
— ^3^3 • whole was the composition of other persons : the petu- 
lance however of his character was strongly exhibited 
in his last letter to Mr. Addington, who had requested 
him, in consequence of some intelligence, the nature of 
which was kept secret, not to proceed to Brighton; but 
his royal highness, with a species of mock heroism, 
replied; — ^that if the intelligence related, as he pre- 
sumed, to some attempt of the enemy, he was bound 
by the king's precise order, and by that honest zeal 
which was not allowed any fitter sphere for action, to 
hasten to his regiment; he must, therefore, deem it 
necessary to proceed to Brighton immediately. So 
ended this momentous correspondence, bringing no 
great credit to the heir apparent or his advisers, 
inaurrcc- During the summer, an insurrection, accompanied 
ireUnd. by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, broke out in 
Ireland; and, from its presumed connexion with the 
projects of the enemy, created much alarm : its insti- 
gators were a band of political enthusiasts, at the head 
of which was Robert Emmett, a young man of pro- 
mising talents, and brother to the barrister of that 
name, who took a prominent part in the late rebellion; 
on account of his unguarded conduct, he had been 
expelled from the university of Dublin, and had found 
it prudent to reside abroad so long as the habeas cor- 
pus act was suspended; but, on the removal of that 
obstacle, he returned to Ireland, and arrived there in 
December, 1802. The people were still complaining 
of tyranny and oppression; and in few countries, 
indeed, could a larger proportion of the community 
be found destitute of the comforts of life : hence they 
were taught to believe themselves excluded from the 
fostering care of a just government, and consigned, 
without remorse, to all the n^series of degradation 
and penury: a party, therefore, was formed for the 
purpose of endeavoring to overturn the existing sys- 
tem, by whom he was joyfiiUy received. Though the 
principal persons immediately connected with Emmett, 
Russell, Dowdall, Redmond, Stafford, and Coigley, 
hardly exceeded 100, these infatuated men were so 
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sanguine as to suppose that the spirit of rebellion ^y^* 
TOuld, at their bidding, pervade the whole kingdom : - 
the usual intimation, the stoppage of mail-coaches, 
was to be the signal of revolt in the country ; whUe 
the grand object of the insurgents in the metropolis 
was to secure the seat, and ministers, of government, 
and then to proclaim a new constitution : for some days 
previous to the explosion, information of danger had 
been conveyed to the viceroy ; but he seemed to think 
that no extraordinary precautions were requisite, pro- 
bably wishing to avoid the excitement of alarm ; and 
conceiving that it would be better to wait for an out- 
break, which might be quelled at once, than to an- 
nounce a discovery, which would leave the remains of 
a plot to produce future mischief. Though the efforts 
of the conspirators to rouse a rebellious spirit in the 
country to a wide extent were far from successful, 
they determined to make an attempt in the city; and, 
on Saturday, the twenty-third of July, towards even- 
ing, a mob began to. assemble in St. James'.s-street 
and its vicinity ; pikes having been deliberately placed 
along the streets, for the acconamodation of aU who 
might choose to take up arms : about nine o'clock, the 
concerted signal was given, by a number of men riding 
fimously through the principal parts of the city ; but 
a general alarm was not excited, untU one Clark, who 
had that afternoon apprised government of the inten- 
tion of the insurgents, was shot at, and dangerously 
wounded: at this period a small piece of ordnance, 
together with a sky-rocket, was discharg;ed ; and 
Emmett, at the head of his associates, saUied forth 
from his head-quarters in Marshalsea-lane : before 
they reached the end of it, one of the party fired a 
blunderbuss at colonel Browne, who was passing by, 
unconscious of the tumult, and killed him on the spot ; 
from which period nothing more was heard of Em- 
mett, or his chief associates, till they were caught by 
the power of the offended laws. 

The assassination of the chief justice, lord KUwar- 
den, was the most lamentable event of this rash and 
criminal enterprise. That unfortunate nobleman had, 
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^^j^' on the day of insurrection, retired to his country-seat, 

-^ about four miles distant, after having ftdfilled the 

duties of his judicial office : but, on the first intimation 
of this commotion, his lordship, who had been attor- 
ney-general at the time of the great rebellion, and 
had ever since that period lived in perpetual appre- 
hension of assassination, ordered out his carriage, 
and set off instantly for Dublin, accompanied by his 
daughter, and his nephew, the reverend Richard 
Wolfe: unfortunately, they arrived in Thomas-street 
immediately after the insurgents had opened a depit 
of arms, and were recognised by an infuriated mob, 
who dragged both his lordship and his nephew to the 
ground, and stabbed them to death with pikes ; while 
the lady was permitted to pass to the castle unmo- 
lested, through the midst of the rebels: about half- 
past ten, the insurgents were in their turn attacked, 
and all their mighty projects discomfited in less than 
an hour, by a small body of regular troops. 

The privy council issued a proclamation, offering 
large rewards for the detection of those miscreants 
who had committed the above-mentioned murders; 
and a notice was issued by the lord mayor, requiring 
all the inhabitants, except the yeomanry, to keep 
within doors after eight in the evening : at the same 
time, bills for suspending the habeas corpus act, and 
for placing Ireland under martial law, were rapidly 
forwarded through their different stages in the unitd 
parliament : arrangements were also made for sending 
troops from England ; and every measure which pru- 
dence could dictate was adopted, to secure public 
tranquillity. On this occasion, the Roman catholics, 
with lord Fingal at their head, loyally came forward, 
expressing abhorrence of the atrocities perpetrated on 
the twenty-third of July, and offering their assistance 
to government : by such exertions the flame of rebel- 
lion was intirely extinguished ; when a special com- 
mission was issued for the trial of the rebels. Edward 
Kearney, a calenderer, and Thomas Maxwell Roche, 
an old man, nearly seventy years of age, were first 
executed in Thomas-street, the focus of the late insur- 
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rection : several others also experienced the same fate; ^^y' 

but the most unportant of these proceedings was the — 

arraignment of Kobert Emmett on the nineteenth of 
September, who was found guilty on the clearest evi- 
dence, and executed the following day on a temporary 
gallows in Thomas-street: next month, Thomas Rus- 
sell, who was far superior to most of the conspirators 
in understanding and respectability, also expiated his 
offences under the hands of the executioner : Coigley 
and Stafford were arraigned on the twenty-ninth of 
October; but, in consideration of having made a full 
disclosure of circumstances connected with the con- 
spiracy, no farther proceedings were taken against 
them, or any of the remaining prisoners. 

A few days after the king's message had been sent Movemenu 
to parliament, the French admiral, Linois, wasprench. 
despatched from the port of Brest for the East Indies, 
with a strong squadron; from which also the Dutch 
garrison at the Cape might receive reinforcements: 
2ie armies of the republic were ordered to be in- 
creased to 480,000 men; that of Holland being 
destined to occupy Hanover; that of Lombardy to 
invade Naples and to garrison Otranto, as well as 
other strong ports on the Adriatic. Bonaparte could 
only combat his maritime foe, by rendering all the 
shores of that element which she ruled, hostile to her 
navy, and impervious to her commerce : he therefore 
attempted to bestride Europe like a huge colossus, 
one foot on the Mediterranean shore, and the other on 
that of the Baltic. On the twenty-fiflh of May, general 
Mortier sununoned the electorate of Hanover to sur- 
render; the first consul being determined to occupy 
that country as a guarantee for the restitution of 
Malta. The Hanoverians, unable to resist with any 
prospect of success, soon capitulated; and Mortier, 
taking peaceable possession of the country, was enabled 
to control the navigation of the Elbe and Weser, as 
Well as to levy contributions on the rich Hans towns 
^f Hamburg and Bremen : in consequence however of 
this seizure, and the interruption of commerce, a Bri- 
tish squadron was appointed to blockade the mouths 
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^x/y' ^^ *^^^^ rivers; and this spirited measure, which 
— --1- might be considered as a retaliation on Germany for 
^^^^' permitting the violation of its territory, occasioned 
such distress to Hamburg and Bremen, that they 
appealed to the king of Prussia, as one of the pro- 
tectors of the neutrality of the empire: but he 
declined to interfere; and the French were left to 
continue their exactions with impunity. The sur- 
render of Hanover by England, without a struggle, 
was not an unwise stroke of policy; for she thus 
placed the courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg in 
the disagreeable dilemma of lowering their sovereign . 
dignity before Napoleon, or of seeking a British affi- ^ 
ance : to counteract this, the plan of the first consul i 
was, by menaces or bribery to draw Prussia into a j 
cordial but submissive connexion. When the French ' 
usurpation of Hanover had made that power sensible 
of the inconvenience of a state of indecision toward 
France, and of the advantages arising from a close ^ 
alliance with her, Hanover was the bribe proposed: 
all the old ministers, except Hardenburg, were disposed 
to accept it; when the Russian emperor Alexander 
happening to visit Berlin, his sentiments turned the 
scale: the queen and court were led by his higher 
feelings to despise the artful insinuations of Duroc 
and other French agents ; while the king, rejecting 
the dishonorable gift, became inspired with the nobler 
desire of securing the independence of the empire. 

Though a field of battle was at present denied to 
Bonaparte, his activity turned him toward military or- 
ganisation ; and he now formed the armies, and prepared 
the resources, with which he afterwards achieved sucb 
briUiant conquests. The Italian fortress of AlessaP-' 
dria was strengthened at an immense expense ; to b^^ 
as it were, the citadel of Lombardy : from Otranto t^ 
the Texel, almost every coast andf harbor saw forti" 
fications rise about it : severe exactions were impose^ 
on the Batavian and Italian republics ; pecuniary a^"* 
sistance was drawn from Spain and Portugal; and th^ 
supplies of the French treasury were farther aug''' 
mented by the sale of Louisiana to the United Stated 
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for three millions of dollars : but the army and flotilla ^y^* 
collected ostensibly for the invasion of England were the 



grand objects of contemplation : the former was swelled 
by contingents of allied states, and the chief commands 
in it were given to Soult, Davoust, and Ney; since 
the familiarity of his old generals had now become dis- 
agreeable to the first consul. 

The naval campaign of the present year was not Naval 
distinguished by any very brilliant exploits. In June, ■'**^*^«*"®^ 
an expedition under general Grinfield and commodore 
Hood captured the islands of St. Lucie and Tobago ; 
and in September, the Dutch colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice surrendered : the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon also contributed to swell the 
list of British conquests ; and to these successes may 
be added that of compelling the French to abandon 
the valuable colony of San Domingo. In Europe, the 
port and town of Granville were attacked on the 
fourteenth of September by sir James Saumarez, by 
whom its pier was demolished, and a number of vessels 
destined for the invasion of England were destroyed. 
Dieppe was bombarded by captain Owen, in the 
Immortality frigate, with two bomb- vessels : the 
Dutch ports afio, from the Zandvoort to Scheve- 
ningen, were subjected to attack, and many ships 
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GEORGE IIL (continued).— 1803. 

Meeting of parliament, and king's speech, &c. — Failure of Rnssian 
mediation announced — Suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
martial law, continued in Ireland — Army estimates, volunteers, 
&c. — General eflfective force in the army and navy — The kin^i 
indisposition, and speedy recovery — Opposition to the ministry 
joined by Mr. Pitt — His motion respecting the naval department 
lost — Debates on the measures of defence — Ministers, left ia 
small majorities, determine to resign — Measure of finance brought 
forward, and the cabinet dissolved — Mr. Pitt again at the head 
of affairs — His supposed wishes, and attempts to form a cabinet 
— Slave-trade abolition carried in the lower, and lost in the 
upper house — Additional force act — Com laws — Arrears and 
regulations of the civil list — Prorogation of parliament — Internal 
affairs of France — Execution of the due d'Enghien — Bonaparte 
assumes the imperial dignity — Francis II. relinquishes his su- 
premacy over the Germanic empire — Naval transactions— 
Seizure of sir George Rumbold — His liberation — Rigor of the 
French government — Failure of the Catamaran project — Coali- 
tion of Pitt and Addington — Meeting of parliament — Supplies 
— Roman catholic petition — Impeachment of lord Melville — 
Pitt's last speech — Napoleon crowned king of Italy at Milai 
— Formation of a new coalition against France — Dissentions u 
the British cabinet, and decline of Mr. Pitt's health. 

Meeting of PARLIAMENT re-assembled on the twenty-second o 
parliament. November, when his majesty, after alluding to th^ 
measures adopted for a vigorous prosecution of th^ 
war, and some other less important subjects, declared 
in reference to the menaces of an invading foe, thai 
as he and his people were embarked in a commor 
cause, it was his fixed determination, should occasior 
arise, to share their exertions and dangers in defence 
of the constitution. The usual addresses were agreec 
to without opposition ; and it was stated by the chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer, that oflTers of mediation made xlvT* 

by the court of St. Petersburg had been readily 

accepted on the part of his majesty's ministers ; but 
the discussions which arose in consequence, had not 
led to any amicable arrangements with France. Mr. 
secretary Yorke carried a motion, though not without 
some difficulty, for continuing the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act in Ireland, and for re-establishing 
martial law in that country. A debate, on the ninth 
of December, produced by a motion for referring the 
army estimates to a committee of supply, embraced 
extensive views of the general defence of the country : 
the regular force proposed for the public service 
amounted to 167,000 men : the embodied militia of 
Great Britain and Ireland were 110,000, and the 
volunteer corps upwards of 400,000 : for this latter 
force, of which about 45,000 served without pay, it 
was proposed to vote the sum of £730,000, for one 
year, on which occasion, Mr. Wyndham inveighed with 
much acrimony against the military system adopted 
by ministers : pointing out the inferiority of volunteer 
associations and bodies of reserve, to a regular army 
of genuine soldiers, disciplined for offensive as well as 
defensive warfare: but his objections were met by 
very animated and argumentative replies from Mr. 
Ktt and lord Castlereagh : according to the statement 
of the latter, the effective force of this country, in 
rank and file, comprehending every description of 
troops, amounted to 615,000 men; while the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers augmented it to 
700,000. The number of ships of war amounted to 
469; and an armed flotilla, to aid in defending the 
coasts, comprehending 800 craft of all descriptions, 
Was nearly completed: since the commencement of 
hostilities, there had been issued 312,000 muskets, 
16,000 pistols, and 77,000 pikes: the field-train also 
in Great Britain alone was increased from 356 to 460 
pieces of ordnance, with complete appointments; while 
the stores had been nearly doubled. Mr. Fox ap- 
plauded the zeal and patriotism shown by the volun- 
teers ; but he could not believe that they were capable 
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xT vl' ^^ acting as effectively as regulars : the minister, on 
-^' the other hand, stated, that lord Moira, who com- 
manded in Scotland, and lord Cathcart, in Ireland, 
were so well satisfied with the steadiness and disci- 
pline of that force, as to declare unconditionally, that 
they would lead them with confidence against any 
invaders. 

On the fourteenth of February, an official bulletin, 
announcing that his majesty was much indisposed, 
excited public sympathy, from an apprehension of 
the recurrence of that malady by which he had for- 
merly been afflicted : the attack however was not so 
serious as to render a suspension of the royal fiinc- 
tions necessary ; and, on the ninth of March all fears 
were removed by an assurance of the lord chancellor, 
that he had conceived it proper to have a personal 
interview with the sovereign, in order to submit some 
bills for the royal assent; and from the discussion 
which had taken place, he felt himself fuUy justified 
in asserting, * that the king was in a state to warrant 
the lords commissioners in giving the royal assent to 
several bills.' 

A message from the sovereign on the twenty-sixth 
of March announced a voluntary offer of the Irish 
militia to extend their services to Great Britain ; and 
bills were passed, enabling his majesty to accept it, 
and to raise 10,000 additional militia-men in Ireland. 

A systematic attack on ministers was at this time 
pursued by all parties in opposition, through th< 
medium of investigations into the military and nava 
affairs of the empire : Mr. Pitt also, after sinking inti 
a languid approval of administration, appeared in th< 
character of a direct antagonist. Opinions differec 
respecting the motives of his conduct ; some though 
that he was alarmed at Mr. Addington's exclusive 
possession of the royal confidence, and especially pro 
voked by the appointment of Mr. Tierney to th 
treasurership of the navy; while others considered hin 
as actuated by patriotic motives, and a desire of res 
cuing his country from a feeble government. Hii 
opposition was particularly displayed during the pro 
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gress of the bill for consolidating and explaining the ^VL 
kw8 relative to volunteers; but the course of debate - 
was interrupted by a motion, of which Mr. Pitt had 
before given notice, respecting the naval force of the 
country ; which lord St. V incent, acting on false notions 
of economy, had reduced from the extensive scale and 
complete organisation to which it attained under lord 
Spencer: this question was expected, more than any 
other, to try the strength of an administration, which, 
though favored by the court, had continued to lose 
ground with parliament and the public ever since the 
signature of the treaty of Amiens. 

On the fifteenth of March, after expressing an ex- 
pectation that part of the documents which he intended 
to call for woidd be readily granted by ministers, Mr. 
Ktt moved for an address, requesting that his majesty 
would order to be laid before parliament an account 
of the number of ships in commission on the thirty- 
first of December, 1793 ; on the thirtieth of September, 
1801 ; and on the thirty-first of December, 1803 ; 
specifying the service in which they were respectively 
employed : he made his motion from a conviction, that 
if die papers were granted, it would be seen that our 
naval force was, at the present moment, much less 
adequate to the exigences and dangers of the country 
than at any former period. Supposing these docu- 
ments granted, his next motion would be for a copy 
of contracts nuide, and orders given, in 1793, 1797, 
and 1803, with respect to the number of gun-vessels 
to be built : the board of admiralty had considered 
gun-boats peculiarly advantageous for resisting inva- 
sion; yet in the course of one year they had built only 
twenty-three, while the enemy had constructed about 
lOOO: from the time when hostilities were renewed, 
our navy ought to have been advancing in numbers, 
instead of suffering a diminution ; yet government had 
only contracted for building two ships of the line in 
nierchant yards; though it was well known, that in 
time of war, the building of ships was nearly suspended 
in the royal yards, which were then wanted for repairing 
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^^^' damages sustained in the service : it was also worthy of 
observation, that in the first year of the late contest, our 
naval establishment was augmented from 16,000 to 
76,000 seamen ; whereas, having begim the present war 
with an establishment of 50,000, we had only increased 
them to 86,000 during the course of the first year. 

Mr. Tiemey objected strongly to the production of 
the papers required; being unable to conceive how 
the measure could, for a single instant, be entertained 
by the house, when no cause, no single fact, was ad- 
duced in support of it; when all possible energy per- 
vaded that branch of the public service; when naval 
skill, vigilance, and activity were displayed in every 
quarter; and when the best officers were employed in 
every direction, with the highest honor to themselves 
and advantage to the country : he stated, that we had 
ships of the line, frigates, sloops, and other small 
vessels, to the number of 511 ; nine block-ships; 
lighters, and small craft fitted out in the king's yards, 
373; and a flotilla, completely ready for service, 624; 
making a total of 1536 vessels, 'equipped by this 
unworthy admiralty.' With respect to the charge of 
not buUding ships in merchants' yards, he replied, 
that those built by such contractors were not found 
to answer ; and alluded to some of them denominated 
' The Forty Thieves :' one of which, the Ajax, had 
cost, during her first three years, the sum of £17,000 
in repairs : he contended that it was unfair to blamt 
the admiralty for not raising more seamen, as the^ 
were not to be had. Sheridan, sir E. PeUew, and vice 
admiral sir Charles Pole, warmly eulogised the charactc 
and conduct of the first lord of the admiralty ; whil 
Fox and others, adopting a different course, supporter 
the motion for inquiry, and declared that it must tei 
minate to the honor of earl St. Vincent, for the battl 
which he had fought against corruption and abuses h 
our naval departments, had been as arduous, if not a 
brilliant, as the celebrated battle from which he tool 
his title. The debate lasted several hours ; and on i 
division, the motion was lost by a majority of 20' 
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votes against 130. Tbe charge of neglecting to build ^?yf' 

ahips, brought against his lordship, appears not to 

have been altogether ill-founded: even his friend and ^^^* 
biographer seems to acknowlege it, when he observes, 
that men are prone to believe what they wish to be 
trae; and this nad induced lord St. Vincent and others 
to flatter themselves that hostilities were more remote 
than they really proved to be ; and he had placed a 
greater reliance on Bonaparte than the latter deserved : 
more accurate was the discernment of Pitt and lord 
Grenville in this respect. 

On the twenty-third of April, Fox moved for a 
committee to revise the several biUs that had been 
proposed for the national defence; when Pitt again 
took an extensive view of its actual state. There was 
bat one point on which these two eminent meoidiflfered 
on this occasion ; and that was, the power vested in 
lie sovereign of calling out all his subjects to defend 
the country in case of mvasion. Fox was perhaps the 
first statesman who ventured to question the royal 
prerogative in this particular; for nothing is more 
clearly laid down by our law writers, than that a 
power of ordering his subjects of every description to 
job his standard, when the country is menaced with 
invasion, is vested in the king. Pitt asserted and 
maintained this principle : but the concurrence of opi- 
nions between these rival statesmen on all other points 
produced a division, in which ministers had a majority 
of only fifty-two in a very large house. Two days 
afterwards, another debate arose on tliis subject, in 
consequence of a motion made by Mr. Yorke, for the 
house to resolve itself into a committee on a bill for 
suspending the army of reserve act : this was resisted 
by Pitt ; and on a division, there appeared in support 
of the ministerial plan a majority of only thirty-seven. 
Mr. Addington now resolved to retire fix)m office, as Retirement 
soon as the financial concerns of the year could be din^ouf^" 
adjusted : the supplies were estimated at £36,000,000 
for Great Britain alone; and the ways and means con- 
sisted of certain additions to the war taxes, a loan of 
£10,000,000, and a vote of credit for £2,500,000 : on 
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^^^- the twelfth of May, it was announced that the cabinet 

was dissolved, and that Mr. Pitt had resumed his place 

^'^^*- atthehehn. 
Mr. Ktt It was understood to be his wish to unite in the 
i^*r^ present administration such a portion of existing talent, 
rfgovera- character, and experience, as might create national 
confidence at a season of extraordinary danger. 
Whether he was sincere in his desire to secure the 
assistance of lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, has been 
doubted; because * he could bear no rival;' and it was 
the opinion of his friends, that he could achieve every 
thing by his single prowess : this was expressly avowed 
in parliament by Canning, during a discussion on 
the army estimates in 1802; when he declared, 'that 
he was far from objecting to the large military esta- 
blishments proposed; although, for the purpose of 
coping with Bpnaparte, one great commanding spirit 
was worth them all :' Pitt however certainly professed 
to wish for the co-operation of those two statesmen; 
and the personal objection of the king to Fox seemed 
to be the only obstacle. Accustomed to the deferential 
tone of Mr. Addington, and shrinking from dictation, 
his majesty had been driven only by the force of cir- 
cumstances to accept the services of Pitt himself; but 
against the admission of Fox into his cabinet he was 
resolute and immovable : without Fox however lord 
Grenville refiised to take office; and the ministei 
placed himself at the head of an administration sub 
stantially recruited from that which he had jus 
displaced. Under this new arrangement, the following 
members of Mr. Addington's ministry retained thd: 
stations : — the duke of Portland, as president of th< 
coimcil; lord Eldon, chancellor; the earl of West 
moreland, lord privy seal ; the earl of Chatham, master 
general of the ordnance; and lord Castlereagh, pre 
sident of the board of control: lord Hawkesbur] 
passed from the office of foreign affairs to the hom( 
department : the new members, beside Mr. Pitt him 
self, were lord Melville, first lord of the admiralty 
lord Harrowby, secretary for foreign affairs; Ion 
Camden, secretary for the department of war anc 
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colonies; and lord Mulgrave, chanceflor of the duchy jS^- 
of Lancaster, with a seat in the cabinet : the govem- 
ment of Ireland lost only Mr. Wickham, the chief 
secretary, who was succeeded by sir Evan Nepean. 
The following new appointments were made in the 
subordinate offices of state: — Mr. William Dundas 
became secretary at war ; George Rose and lord Charles 
Somerset joint paymasters of the forces ; the duke of 
Montrose and lord Charles Spencer, joint paymasters- 
general; Messrs. Huskisson and Sturges Bourne secre- 
taries to the treasury; and Mr. Canning treasurer of 
the navy ; that oligarchical principle, which condemned 
this latter gentleman to so inferior an office, while it 
gave to lords Castlereagh and Hawkesbury seats in 
file cabinet, has been condemned as * an incubus on 
political freedom, as well as individual talent;' and at 
a future period, he was destined to experience its 
bitterest effects. With regard to Mr. Addmgton, who 
now retired from the more active duties of political 
life, and whose chief strength lay in the personal favor 
of George III., he was placed by his royal patron at 
the head of that section in the house of commons 
known by the appellation of 'the king's friends;' 
whose adherence was to his majesty's person more 
than to his government : Pitt, on his return to office, 
soon found it necessary to conciliate the king by pro- 
pitiating the leader of this confederacy. 

Mr. Wilberforce, on the thirtieth of May, pressed 
the consideration of the slave-trade abolition; and, 
after an animated debate, the motion, supported both 
by Fox and Pitt, was carried by 124 votes against 49 : 
a bill consequently was brought forward, limiting the 
period for ships to clear out from English ports for 
this traffic to the first of October, 1804 ; and the third 
reading was carried, on the twenty-eighth of June, by 
sixty-nine voices against thirty-three : but in the upper 
house it was rejected, on the ground of its being 
introduced at so late a period of the season, that 
parties interested would be unable to obtain substan- 
tial justice. 

A plan for raising and supporting a pertnanent 
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^^ military force, and for a general reduction of the 

additional militia, was introduced by the minister, on 

'^^^' the fifth of June, under the title of ' the additional 
force act.' This measure aimed at an establishment, 
which might not only meet present circumstances, but 
serve for the immediate improvement of our existing 
system, and supply a sufficient resource to the regular 
army, should om)ortunities occur of employing our 
troops abroad. The bill was strenuously opposed by 
Wyndham, Fox, Addington, and others; but was 
ultimately carried through the commons by small 
ministerial majorities : in the upper house it passed by 
150 against 69. 

On the twentieth of June, a discussion of the com 
laws took place. It has often been maintained that the 
whole system of these laws is prejudicial to the public 
interests, and that they ought to be totally repealed, 
leaving the trade free, and the prices to find their own 
level; but, at this time, in consequence of a report of 
the commons, it was thought expedient to adopt new 
legislative regulations concerning them. From that 
document, it appeared that the price of com, from 
1791 to 1803, had been irregular; though yielding, 
on an average, a fair remuneration to the grower: 
the effect of high prices had been to stimulate industry, 
and bring into cultivation large tracks of waste land; 
which, added to the last two favorable seasons, had 
occasioned such a depreciation in the value of grain, 
as would, it was said, tend to discourage agriculture, 
unless immediate relief were afforded ; and therefore, 
although within the last thirteen years, no less a sum 
than £30,000,000 had been paid to foreign countries 
for supplies of com, it was now proposed to annex a 
bounty to exportation; with which view a bill was 
introduced, aUowing exportation, when the price of 
wheat was at, or below, forty-eight shillings a quarter; 
and importation, when the average price in the twelve 
maritime counties of England should exceed sixty-six 
shillings : and this measure, which was denominated 
by lord Stanhope, * a bill to starve the poor,' passed 
into a law. 
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On the second of July, the house of commons resolved ^^^' 
itself into a committee of supply, to which several 



accounts were referred relative to the augmentation *®^' 
of our civil list, the arrears of which now reached 
£590,000 : this excess of expenditure, as it was stated, 
bad arisen from a variety of expenses incurred by 
services which could not have been foreseen in the 
year 1802, when the house voted the discharge of 
arrears then due : with respect to its fixture condition, 
a proposal was made and carried, that several payments 
on the list should be annually discharged by parliament : 
these amounted to £135,000, and related to fluctuat- 
ing charges ; many of them arising from the war, and 
others from increased law expenses*. 

When parliament was prorogued, on the thirty-first 
of July, the king expressed a hope that the exertions 
of this country might, by their influence on other 
rtates, lead to the re-establishment of a system, which 
would oppose a barrier against those schemes of im- 
bounded ambition which threatened the ancient mo- 
narchies of Europe. ' What a penalty we are now 
paying for endeavoring to support those dens of 
corruption ! ' 

We must now advert briefly to the internal affairs AflWrt of 
of France. In February, a plot was detected at Paris, ^™°^- 
the object of which was to subvert the consular 
government : the principal persons accused, were gene- 
ral Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, a noted Chouan chief, 
Lajolais his confidant, the two PoUgnacs, and Moreau 
the conqueror of Hohenlinden, a valiant soldier, but a 
weak man. This conspiracy was attributed to the 
machinations of the British government; whereas it 
arose from the Bourbons resident in England : it was 
however totally defeated. Pichegru, finding his case 
desperate, strangled himself in prison; Georges, with 
about twenty more, being found guilty, were con- 
denmed to death, though the majority were pardoned ; 
and Moreau, having been sentenced to imprisonment 
for two years, was allowed to retire as an exile into 
the United States. During the examinations, it was 
elicited from some of the conspirators, that the due 
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^r^' d'Enghien, eldest son of the due de Bourbon, was an 
accomplice; and that, aware of the plot going on, he 
was waiting on the frontiers, to enter France, as soon 
as he should receive news of the first consul's assassi- 
nation : at the same time, it was known that the due 
de Bern was about to attempt a landing at Dieppe, 
whither Savary was sent to lie in wait for him; but 
he came not : and as a party around Napoleon wished 
to secure themselves against the possible return of the 
Bourbons, it became necessary to procure a victim, 
and thus to compromise their master. Fouch6 per- 
suaded him that his life was aimed at : the order was 
given ; and a party of French cavalry, under general 
Caulincourt, passed the Rhine, and carried off the due 
d'Enghien from the castle of Ettenheim, in the neutral 
territory of Baden : this being effected on the fifteenth 
of March, he was conveyed to the castle of Strasburg, 
and thence sent forward to Paris; where, on 1^ 
arrival, he was lodged in the Temple : scarcely an 
interval however of repose was allowed to this unhappy 
prince ; for he was almost immediately transferred to 
Vincennes; and on the very evening of his arrival, 
being dragged before a military commission, was found 
guilty of the crime of bearing arms against France, 
and condemned to death: the trial lasted but two 
hours ; for the prince, instead of denying the charge, 
rather gloried in it; and sentence was executed thiat 
very night, by nine Italian grenadiers, in the ditch of 
the castle. According to Napoleon's own confession, 
' he was the best of the family :' he behaved with great 
dignity before the court martial, and died with a noble 
spirit of resignation, expressing great satisfaction that 
his executioners were not Frenchmen : while in the 
prison of Strasburg, the duke wrote to the first consul, 
offering to disclose all he knew, if he could be assured 
of a pardon ; but the letter was ,concealed by in- 
terested parties from the French ruler, until the 
execution was over. From the secresy and rapidity 
connected with this lamentable affair, posterity will 
ever consider, and denominate it, a judicial murder: 
even in France it excited sensations of horror ; but in 
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foreign countries it was stigmatised in becoming ^yj** 

terms; and several notes respecting the violated neu '— 

trality of the empire, were delivered to the diet of 
Batisbon, and addressed to the French minister for 
foreign affairs. 

To divert public attention from this atrocity, the 
discovery of another plot for overturning the French 
government was announced, in which Mr. Drake, 
British minister at the Bavarian court, and Mr. Spenser 
Smith, our envoy to the duke of Wurtemburg, were said 
to be concerned. It appeared from some intercepted 
letters, that Mr. Drake had corresponded with a per- 
son, who persuaded him that a plot of this kind was 
in existence, and had exulted over the speedy accom- 
plishment of some such design; the agent however 
was employed only to betray him : the correspondence, 
after having been made the subject of a special report 
to the first consul, was communicated to the elector; 
and the British envoy was dismissed from the Bavarian 
territories: Spenser Smith, who was beset with pre- 
tended conspirators, was also under the necessity of 
leaving Stutgard. 

As the character of our government seems im- 
plicated in these transactions, it is satisfactory to 
find incontestable evidence, acquitting it of those 
atrocious designs, which the policy of an enemy at 
4at time attributed to its spirit of Machiavelism. 
M. de Bourrienne, who himself examined the inter- 
cepted correspondence, declares, that its whole bearing 
proved only, what Bonaparte could not be ignorant 
0^ that England was his declared enemy; but it con- 
tained nothing which could justify a beUef that the 
British government authorised any attempt at assassi- 
nation :^ at the same time, it must be confessed, that 
the encouragement given to Bourbon conspiracies and 
prcgects, especially by landing their agents from our 
Aips of war, was derogatory to that high and honor- 
able bearing, which had ever distinguished Great 
Britain among nations; while the failure of all those 
projects serv^ only to place her enemy in a more 

^ See hb Memoirs, English edition, vol. ii. p. 264. 
VOL. V. H 
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^XLn' Advantageous position. A circular letter was trans- 
— ' mitted from the French government to the various 
members of the diplomatic corps, inveighing strongly 
against ^such a prostitution of the most honorable 
function that can be entrusted to a man, such a profe- 
nation of the sacred character of ambassador, as trans- 
formed him into a minister of plots, snares, and 
corruption.' *A11 the ministers, plenipotentiaries, 
and envoys,' says de Bourrienne, * whatever might be 
their denomination, expressed horror and indignation 
against these machinations:' their answers were re- 
turned only five days after the due d'Enghien's death; 
* and here,' he observes, ' one cannot help admiring 
the adroitness of Bonaparte, who thus compelled so 
many representatives of European governments to 
give official testimonies of regard for his person and 
government.' 
dr^'L- ^^^ present state of affairs now enabled Napoleon 
lo^J/b^ to ascend from the consular to the imperial dignity. 
Napoleon. Addrcsscs, composcd in a strain of servile adulation, 
had some time previously been prepared; and on the 
eighteenth of May, a decree finally passed the senate, 
abolishing the constitution, and declaring Napoleon 
Bonaparte emperor of the French, with the imperial 
dignity hereditary in his family. The pomp of courtly 
attendance was bestowed on this new government, in 
princes, grand dignitaries, marshals, chamberlains, 
and pages : Joseph and Louis Bonaparte were recog- 
nised as French princes; Berthier, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Massena, Augereau, Bemadotte, Soult, 
Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessiferes, 
Kellerman, Lefebvre, Perignon, and Serrurier were 
nomiaated marshals of the empire : addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in from all the departments; and 
the clergy compared Napoleon to a second Moses, or 
a modem Cyrus, *in whose elevation the finger of 
God was visible:' in order to complete the pageant, 
the pope himself came from Rome to consecrate this 
new Charlemange; and on the second of December, 
the ceremony took place in N6tre Dame: but it is 
remarkable that Bonaparte placed the crown on his 
own head, as well as on that of Josephine. 
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We are now arrived at the third diviisdon of the last ^^y j • 
period in the history of the European states-system; 



when a potentate with unexampled resources had ^^\ 
arrived half-way on his road to universal monarchy, c^tmmit. 
His sovereignty within France itself was absolute ; his 
dominion extended to the Rhine, and beyond the Alps : 
Spain and Italy, with the Helvetic and Batavian re- 
publics, as well as the German states on the Rhine, 
were kept in dependence by alliances or fear; his occu- 
pation of Hanover stationed a French army in the 
very heart of the Prussian monarchy, and on the 
fiontiers of Denmark; while Austria, fearing hosti- 
lities, and liable to invasion, not only deprecated her 
conqueror's wrath by acknowleging his imperial title, 
bat yielded up her own supremacy over the Germanic 
empu^, which was no longer to be considered as united 
jmaer one head: in the month of August, Francis 
ifflued a decree, by which his title of emperor of 
Germany was exchanged for that of Austria; and 
Napoleon saw with undissembled pride an imperial 
title adopted by the first court in Europe, more re- 
oently than by himself. The distant Russia, and 
Sweden, stUl stood erect; but with a more gloomy 
aspect since the murder of the due d'Enghien : botn 
Aese nations refused to acknowlege the new imperial 
digniiy; and both, before the close of the autunm, 
broke off diplomatic relations with the French court. 
The appeal however of the Russian autocrat to the 
diet of Ratisbon failed to rouse the spirit of the Ger- 
manic body : Prussia, whose influence in the north of 
the empire was supreme, showed, like Baden, no dis- 
position to resist the aggressions of Napoleon; and a 
great majority of the other states, lying at the mercy 
of France, and fearing a renewal of hostilities, main- 
tamed an inflexible silence, and adopted a cautious 
policy. Still Austria was steadily employed in re- 
pairing the losses of war, and improving^ the condition 
of her military establishments; while Russia, having 
insisted on the evacuation of Naples by the French 
troops, and an indemnification according to treaty for 

H 2 
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^^^- the king of Sardinia, occasioned the emperor to re- 
— 1804~ ™^^® ^*^ Italy some of those battalions which he had 

destined for the invasion of England. 
Naval Bonaparte spared no efforts to acquire the means of 

meeting our navy on equal terms. By a convention 
with Genoa, he obtained, in return for some commer- 
cial advantages, the service of 6000 seamen, with the 
use of its harbors, arsenals, and dock-yards; while the 
Ligurian republic engaged at its own expense to 
enlarge the hsLsin for the reception often sail of the line, 
which were to be constructed immediately : besides, he 
had now the fleets of Spain intirely at his disposal; 
for the Spanish government, having been compelled 
by France to make preparations for the resumption d 
hostilities, was, unfortunately for itself, anticipated by 
Great Britain : a negotiation was pending between the 
cabinets of London and Madrid, when despatches 
from admiral Cochrane made known to our admiralty 
the large scale on which works were carried on in the 
port of Ferrol : he expressed his conviction, that in a 
few days a very formidable squadron would be ready 
for sea; and doubted not that the Spanish government 
waited only for the arrival of ships conveying trea- 
sures from South America, in order to commence hos- 
tilities. In consequence of this information, captain 
Moore was sent with four frigates to cruise off Cadiz, 
for the purpose of intercepting and detaining such 
Spanish ships of war homeward-bound, as contained 
bullion or treasure : on the fifth of October, he fell in 
with four large frigates; which, finding themselves 
pursued, formed in line of battle, and continued stee^ 
ing for Cadiz, without heeding his summons to shorten 
sail: the British commodore then fired a shot across 
the bows of the second ship, which brought them 
to a parley; and their commander was informed 
that captain Moore had instructions to detain the 
squadron; that it was his wish to execute this duty 
without bloodshed; but the surrender must be made 
instantly. Castilian honor could not yield to thifi 
insulting declaration, and a close conflict was the con- 
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sequence; when, in less than ten minutes, the Spanish ^yf- 
Mgate, Las Mercedes, blew up; and the others struck - 
in succession, after sustaiaing considerable loss. 

A mournful incident attended the explosion of Las 
Mercedes; the whole crew of which perished, except 
her second captain and forty-five men : a gentleman of 
rank, who was returning to Spain in that ship, with 
his whole family, consisting of his lady, four daughters 
and five sons, had passed with one of the latter on 
board another frigate before the action commenced; 
and they had the horror of witnessing the dreadful 
catastrophe, which in a moment severed them from 
their dearest relatives, and deprived them of a large 
fortune, accumulated during an expatriation of five 
and twenty years. The squadron was from the Rio 
de la Plata, and contained, beside merchandise of great 
value, more than 4,000,000 dollars, of which about 
800,000 were on board the frigate which exploded. 
Our admiralty was most deservedly blamed for not 
having sent such a force to intercept these ships, as 
would have warranted their commander to submit, 
mthout impeachment of his honor; whereas the 
equality of strength rendered a sanguinary combat 
inevitable. Negotiations were not immediately broken 
off in consequence of this event; but after some time 
consumed in fruitless endeavors by the British govern- 
ment to obtain a disclosure of existing engagements 
between France and Spain, his catholic majesty issued 
a declaration of war on the twelfth of December. 

While our attention is directed to the British navy, 
we must not forget an extraordinary instance of 
gallant conduct in captain Dance, senior officer of the 
China fleet. When admiral Linois withdrew from the 
roads of Pondicherry, he captured several East India 
ships; made a successftil descent on Bencoolen; and 
then, collecting his force, which comprised one second- 
rate ship, two of forty guns, a corvette of twenty-eight, 
with a cutter and brigantine of eighteen each, cruised 
off the straits of Malacca, in expectation of the British 
homeward-bound fleet from Canton. On the fifth of 
February, this fleet, ccmsisting of fifteen company's 
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^^^* dbdps from China, twelve country shipgy i«rith a Porta- 

— guese Indiamani and a brig in company, passed Macao 

'^^' roads, when the Portuguese and one China ship sq)a- 
rated from the rest : on the fourte^ith, the remainder 
fell in with Linois, and their commodore instantly 
formed a line of battle in dose order, as a challenge to 
the enemy. At sunset, the French squadron ym 
dose on his rear ships, but did not attempt any hostile 
operation during the night : at daybreak next morning, 
he was about three miles to windward, when the Bri- 
tish commander again offered battle: at one, p. m., 
captain Dance, being apprehensive lest his rear should 
be cut off, made the signal to attack each of the 
enemy's ships in succession. The Royal George, from 
her advanced situation, sustained the brunt of the 
action; while the Ganges and Earl Camden opened 
their fire as soon as they came within distance: bat, 
before any other ship coidd take part in the affiEur, the 
enemy bore away to the eastward, and were pursued 
for two hours by captain Dance, who thus preserved 
from capture a property estimated at £1,500,000. On 
his arrival in England, he was merely dubbed a knight 
by the king; but more liberal rewards were di^- 
buted by the East India company among the command- 
ers and their brave crews : nor were the representa- 
tives of the few that fell in the engagement forgotten. 
Rigor of The spirit of hostility lately exhibited by Russia and 
gwera"^ Sweden, increased the jealousy of the French govern- 
ment, ment against Britbh influence <m the continent; and, 
under the pretence of frustrating a conspiracy, another 
insult was committed against a neutral state : for on 
the twenty-fifth of October, sir George Rumbold, Bri- 
tish envoy in the circle of Lower Saxony, was seized 
in his country-house near Hamburg by a party of 
French troops, conveyed to Paris, and imprisoned in 
the Temple. On the subject of this outrage, applica- 
tion was made by our court to that of Berlin; but a 
remonstrance from his Prussian majesty for the libera- 
tion of sir George had been already attended with 
success ; and he was conveyed, under a HsLg of truce, to 
the Niobe frigate, off Cherbourg ; but although restitu- 
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tion of his papers was in vain demanded. A severer ^yf' 
fate awaited the unfortunate captain Wright; who 
died in the Temple at Paris, under circumstances 
which gave rise to suspicions that his death was effected 
by violence: he had been the fellow-prisoner of sir 
Sidney Smith, with whom he escaped from captivity; 
and, after having served with that officer on the coast 
of Egypt, had effected the landing of Pichegru, 
Georges, and other conspirators on the coast of France : 
on the nineteenth of May, while cruising in Quiberon- 
bay, he was becalmed, taken prisoner by some French 
gun-boats, and conveyed to his old place of confine- 
ment ; but he did not long survive this second capti vity, 

British naval operations were chiefly confined to a Caumartn 
blockade of the enemy's harbors, and occasional attacks P™J*^ 
on their flotilla at Boulogne : as this latter force began 
to put itself into motion about the month of August, 
and an unusual degree of activity was observed on shore, 
apprehensions of invasion became general throughout 
Great Britain : the various armed vessels of the enemy, 
although imder protection of the batteries, were vigo- 
rously assailed by our ships ; and incessant firing on 
both sides tended to increase an opinion that this long- 
threatened attack was about to take place; under 
which impression active preparations were made to 
receive them; all fear however subsided, till the be- 
ginning of October; when about 150 vessels again 
ventured outside of the pier at Boulogne. In order to 
quiet alarm, and to destroy, if possible, the enemy's 
means of making a descent on our coasts, ministers 
adopted the scheme of an American projector, to 
destroy this flotilla by the use of fire-ships and cata- 
marans : these latter machines were copper vessels 
filled with combustibles, and so constructed as to 
explode at a given time by clock-work; they were to 
be fastened to the bows of the vessels by the aid of a 
Bmall raft, rowed by one man; who, being up to the 
chin in water, was expected, in the darlmess of the 
night, to escape discovery. Sir Sidney Smith and 
other active officers were selected for this arduous 
service ; the attacking force was covered by lord 
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XLVL ^^^*^'s blockading squadron; and so high was pubb'e 

— ^ expectation raised, that Mr. Pitt, and several other 

^^^' cabinet ministers, came down to Walmer-castle, in 
order to witness the proceedings. On the second of 
October, his lordship anchored at the distance of about 
a league and a half from the hostile port; and, soon 
after nine at night, a detachment of fire-ships was 
launched : as the first vessel came steadily on, with all 
sails set, the French opened a tremendous fire on her, 
and were at first astonished at its not being returned: 
this very circumstance however soon explained to 
them the nature of their adversary ; and, as the other 
fire-ships approached, the flotilla opened passages, and 
allowed them to proceed into the rear: at half-past 
ten, the first exploded, without the slightest mischief 
done to ships or batteries ; a second, third, and fourth 
met with no better success ; and, after twelve vessels 
had been thus uselessly employed, the project, on 
which so much labor and ingenuity had been expended, 
terminated to the disgrace of those who had projected 
a plan of warfare totally at variance with our national 
character. To Bonaparte it served as a pretext for 
disseminating bitter invectives against us throughout 
the continent; while many persons were induced to 
believe that he had not adopted his own violent mea- 
sures without means of justification. 

Under the existing circumstances of England, 
France, and other European nations, who, that knew 
the policy of our cabinet, could doul3t its making an 
attempt to form a new coalition? The first thing to 
be done was to procure a powerful continental ally; 
and this the late breach between the czar and Bona- 
parte promised to accomplish: the British minister 
however only anticipated the wishes of the latter, who 
could no longer permit his immense army to parade 
idly in sight of the channel : but before Pitt could 
engage in these mighty projects abroad, he found it 
necessary to strengthen his power at home; nor had 
he been long minister, when he felt the necessity of 
re-inforcement. Lord Grenville, to whom he again 
applied, honorably refiised to separate himself from the 
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interests of Fox; so that, fearinff to meet parliament ^^?- 

in the ensumg session without assistance, he was 

reduced to the humiliating necessity of invoking that ^^ ' 
of Mr. Addington : the public heard this at first with 
incredulous surprise; but the reconciliation, insisted 
on by the king, took place in the royal presence, and 
was proclaimed early in December. 

Wliile Pitt was laying the foundation of his new 
coalition, Bonaparte pla;^ed off another of those tricks, 
which he frequently adopted, to mislead his adversa- 
ries, and to cast a veil over his own projects : a letter 
written by his own hand was sent to the king of Eng- 
land, with a professed desire, not only of peace, but of 
disengaging so important a negotiation from the per- 
plexities and delays of cabinet diplomacy. As it had 
never been customary for the British sovereign to 
communicate directly with a foreign potentate, lord 
Mulgrave addressed an answer to the French minister, 
intimating the king's wishes for the blessing of peace, 
wi terms compatible with the permanent security of 
Europe; but stating the impracticability of meeting 
the overture now made more fully, until he had held 
communication with those continental powers, to whom 
he stood pledged by confidential connexions and 
Illations. 

Mr. Addington having been called up to the house 
of peers by the title of viscount Sidmouth, was 
appointed to succeed the duke of Portland as pre- 
sident of the council: at the same time, lord Mul- 
grave was made secretary for foreign affairs in the 
place of lord Harrowby; the earl of Buckinghamshire 
obtained the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster; 
and Mr. Vansittart, with other friends of lord Sid- 
mouth, was sworn of the privy council. On the Meeting of 
fifteenth of January the session of parliament was p*^^*»™«°*- 
opened by the king in person, who announced that 
preparations for invasion were still carried on by 
France with unceasing activity, though the pacific 
communications of her ruler had been met by a corre- 
sponding disposition on his part; and that Spain, 
under French control, had issued a declaration of war 
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^HAP. against this country. The usual addresses were 

^passed unanimously in both houses. 

180^ When the subject of the war with Spain came 
under discussion, the attack on its frigates, while 
navigating the ocean in supposed security, was se- 
verely censured by several speakers; especially by lord 
Grenville, who reprobated it as an act of violence, 
contrary to all the laws of civilised warfare; 'no 
capture of treasure,' according to his opinion, ' being 
able to wash away the stain of innocent blood thus 
brought on our arms.' 

On the twenty-third of January, 120,000 seamen, 
including marines, were voted for the present year; 
and a sum not exceeding £2,886,000, for payment 
of the men: at the same time, £964,000 were 
granted for victualling the ships, and £4,680,000 for 
wear and tear, &c. On the fourth of February, the 
secretary at war moved the army estimates, which 
amounted to £12,395,490 for 312,000 men, under 
various heads of service. In the budget, which was 
opened on the eighteenth, the supplies were stated 
at £44,500,000 for Great Britam and Ireland: the 
ways and means comprised a loan of £20,000,000 
for the former country, and £2,500,000 for the latter; 
a considerable addition was made to the war taxes; 
the income-tax was raised to six and a quarter per 
cent; and the salt duty was augmented by one-half; 
but modifications were made in favor of persons 
engaged in the fisheries. The new taxes imposed in 
perpetuity were estimated at £1,600,000; and the 
minister, while thus adding to the public burdens, 
concluded an eloquent speech by congratulating the 
house on the increasing prosperity of the country. 

Sis* Petitions fi-om the Koman catholics of Ireland, 

catiioiics. presented by lord Grenville in one house and by Mr. 
Fox in the other, praying relief from civil disabi- 
lities, gave rise to interesting discussions; but th< 
minister declared that existing circumstances wer< 
unfevorable to their request, which was accordingh 
rejected by large majorities. As Mr. Pitt re8igne< 
office professedly because he could not force the king' 
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eonsciience to grant the claims of Roman catholics, u.yL 
and resumed it with an acquiescence in their disabi — ^^^ - 
KtieSj^ his character has been vehemently attacked, on 
the score of sacrificing principle to ambition. Whether 
his memory ought to be so stigmatised, can only be 
bown to that Being who looks into the recesses of 
the human heart; therefore it becomes not the his- 
torian to decide arrogantly on this point : Pitt and his 
party always denied that any express promise was 
given: his opinions on the subject appear to have 
undergone considerable modification ; and whether he 
was justified in sacrificing to expediency opinions so 
modified, and a promise not given, but implied, must 
be left to the reader's decision : at all events, justice 
requires us to hear what he said in his own defence. 
He denied any right, on the part of the Romanists, to 
a participation of political power ; and he entertained 
the question solely on the ground of expediency : pre- 
viously to the union, he tfiought that in no possible 
case could the privileges demanded be given, con- 
sistently with a due regard to protestant interests in 
Ireland, and the intemsu tranquillity of that kingdom; 
to the frame and structure of our constitution ; and to 
a permanent connexion between the two countries. 
He admitted, that after the union, he saw the subject 
in a diflferent light; and thought, that with a united 
parliament, these privileges might, under certain 
guards and conditions, be granted, without danger to 
the established church or to the protestant constitu- 
tion; and he thought so still, if other circumstances in- 
terposed no objections, and if by a wish these demands 
codd be carried into effect : but in declaring this opi- 
nion, he did not mean to shut his eyes against the 
conviction, that a catholic, however honorable his 
intentions might be, must feel anxious to advance the 
interests of Hs religion, whenever power and oppor- 

' Many of these disabilities were at this time certainly most grievous and 
deplorable. A Roman catholic miffht rise to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Irish 
vmy, but in that of England he coiud hold no commission : in the navy, a young 
man could rise no higher than the rank of midshipman : hence the youth of Ire- 
Itnd, who had a taste for the naval profession, were obliged to go to America, and 
M strength to those who wore soon to become our enemies. 
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XLVL *^^^'y ^^^ favorable to him; for this was in the 
very nature of man : neither did he mean to say that 
the catholics were not engaged in those scenes which 
preceded the rebellion of 1798; nor yet to deny, 
while jacobin principles were its foundation, that the 
influence of the priests, themselves tainted with such 
principles, might have aggravated the evil, though 
they were not the cause of it. He had hoped to avert 
danger by adopting measures of caution and security: 
his wish was not to apply tests to the religious tenets 
of the catholics, but to render their priests dependent 
in some sort on the government, or links between it 
and the people; in other words, to make it their 
interest to discharge their duty, and lead their flocks 
to good, as they had hitherto led them to evil : but he 
never thought it would be prudent to throw down 
abruptly the guards and fences of our constitution: 
even his own system would have been defended by 
regulations, giving additional respect and influence to 
protestant interests. In order however to render 
such a measure effective, he deemed a general concur- 
rence of the community indispensable : he meant it as 
a measure of conciliation and peace ; which it could 
never be, unless it gratified the wishes of one party 
without exciting fears or jealousy in the other : he saw 
no appearance of such concurrence at present; and 
therefore he thought a discussion of the question 
could only tend to revive those dissentions, which he 
wished to extinguish; to reproduce that acrimony 
which had before prevailed ; and to excite those 
hopes, which, if they were to be disappointed, might 
produce the greatest mischief. 'I ask any gentle- 
man,' said he, ' whether he does not believe, looking 
to the opinions of the members of the established 
church, of the nobility, of the men of property, ol 
the middle and respectable classes of society, in shorty 
of the mass of protestants both in this country and in 
Ireland, that there exists the greatest repugnance tc 
this measure; and that even if it could be now carried, 
so far from producing conciliation and union, it would 
rather tend to disappoint all the prospects of advan- 
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tage, which, under other circumstances, might be ^^j- 
derived from it ? Even those w^ho have argued most —^^^^ 
strongly in its favor, have candidly confessed, that, 
in the present state of men's minds, it is not likely to 
be carried ; and I should disguise my real sentiments, 
if I did not say that, at present, the prevailing senti- 
ment is strongly against the measure : what circum- 
stances may occur to overcome this sentiment, it is 
not for me to predict or conjecture.' 

It is remarkable, that about this time, the heir 
apparent changed his sentiments with regard to catho- 
lic emancipation ; of which he had been so strenuous 
an advocate, that in 1797 he submitted to his father 
in writing, with great earnestness, his conviction of 
the necessity of that measure : the alteration in his 
sentiments took place during Mr. Addington's admi- 
nistration ; and it appears,^ that on the present occasion 
he directly intimated his wish for Mr. Fox to abstain 
from presenting a petition: the request came too 
late; but that, if it had come sooner, it would have 
been unavailing, we hav6 good assurance in the simple 
and honest words of that statesman's reply; which, 
as Mr. Moore observes, ' breathe a spirit of sincerity, 
from which princes might take a lesson with advan- 
tage.' The speech made by him in the house on this 
occasion is characterised by lord Brougham as * a noble 
performance, instinct with sound principle ; full of 
broad and striking views of policy ; abounding in mag- 
nanimous appeals to justice, and bold assertions of 
right; in one passage touching and pathetic — the 
description of a catholic soldier's feelings on reviewing 
some field where he had shared the dangers of the 
fight, yet repining to think that he could never taste 
the glories of command.'* His royal highness however 
did not adhere to that political neutrality which he 
had observed under the late administration ; for he 
now acted openly in concert with members of the 
opposition, and occasionally attended the house of 
peers, where he took his seat between lords Moira and 

' See a letter in Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. p. 333. 

* Lord Brougham's Statesmen of the time of George III. vol. i. p. 186. 
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^yj • Grenville : he spoke however only once, to defend the 

'- duke of Clarence, who was absent, against some ex- 

* ^ * pressions of the lord chancellor ; in which case, his 
observations were made with such facility and pro- 
priety, as to produce a general expression of regret 
that he addressed their lordships so rarely. 

On the nineteenth of June, in consequence of a 
royal message relative to negotiations pending between 
Great Britain and some of the continental powers, a 
sum not exceeding £3,500,000 was granted to his 
majesty, that he might enter into such engagements, 
and take such measures, as the exigency of the times 
demanded: on the twelfth of July parliament was 
prorogued by commission ; it remains however that 
we notice some proceedings which occupied a large 
portion of the session, and which strongly engage! 
public attention. 
Impeach. Amoug the various measures of reform meditated 
iJS^Mei- ^^ determined on by the late administration, an in- 
line, quiry into the abuses of the naval department was 
one of the most prominent; and a bill was passed m 
1803, appointing conmiissioners for that purpose : this 
measure owed its origin to lord St. Vincent, then at 
the head of the admiralty ; whose office, on Pitt's 
return to power, lord Melville had obtained: in the 
mean time, the commissioners had produced many 
reports ; the truth of which appeared to implicate the 
new first-lord; who, while he filled the office of trea* 
surer of the navy, had illegally retained in his hands 
large balances of the public money : this report was 
brought under consideration of the commons in April, 
bv Mr. Whitbread, who observed, that the conmiis- 
sioners had done their duty to the public; and it 
was assigned to him to bring to justice those whom 
they had exposed : nor did the report involve lord 
Melville onlv; but also Alexander Trotter his pay- 
master, Mark Sprott a stock-broker, and some others. 
In exhibiting a charge against this noble lord, he did 
not accuse a mere unprotected individual; but one 
who, during a period of thirty years, had been in the 
uninterrupted possessicoi of lucrative offices, and had 
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exercised an extensive influence on public affairs : he j^^vL 
had many personages attached to him by the conscious- - 
ness of obligation ; and though not personally present, 
he had no £)ubt powerful Mends in that house, ready 
to undertake his defence. Mr. Whitbread now refer- 
red to the act of 1785, of which lord Melville (then 
Mr. Dundas) was a supporter, for regulating the de- 
partment of treasurer of the navy; and also to the 
order of council, by which his salary was advanced 
from £2000 to £4000 a year, in lieu of all profits, 
fees, or emoluments, which might have been derived 
from laoney lying in his hanoi. The charges were 
classed under three heads : first, his application of the 
public money to other uses than those of the naval 
department, in express contempt of an act of parlia- 
ment; — secondly, his connivance at a system of pecu- 
lation in an individual, for whose conduct he was 
officially responsible; — and, thirdly, his own partici- 
pation in that system : * to the honor of public men,' 
said Mr. Whitbread, * charges like the present have 
seldom been exhibited; and it is remarkable, that the 
only instance, for a long period, is one that was pre- 
ferred against sir Thomas Rumbold by this noble lord 
himself, on the ground of peculations in India. With 
respect to the first point of accusation, it appeared 
from the report, that there had been, for several years, 
deficiencies in the accounts of the treasurer of the 
navy, to the amount of £600,000 a year, and up- 
wards : when lord Melville was asked a plain question, 
respecting the appropriation of this money, he, as well 
as Trotter, profess^ total ignorance of those defi- 
ciencies ; but presently, beginning to recover his recol- 
lection, he confessed, that from the year 1786, down 
to the period of his examination, he had been in the 
habit of drawing out public money, and placing it in 
the hands of his own bankers : when the commissioners 
extended their inquiries a little farther, he had the 
assurance to declare that they had no right to inter- 
fere in his private affairs : in a letter to the commis- 
sioners, he acknowleged the fact of advances having 
been made to him; but refused to give the other 
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^^^i' information required, because he would not disclose 
state secrets, and because he was not in possession of 
the accounts of advances made to other aepartments; 
having himself committed them to the flames : and 
not only had the noble lord destroyed the papers, 
but he nad actually lost all recollection of the whole 
transaction! The second charge against him was, 
that he had connived at the appropriation of public 
money to private purposes : Trotter did not deny that 
he had -large sums in the hands of Coutts, his private 
banker; but remarked, that it was more convenient 
for the money to be there than in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and also more secure ; for the truth of which 
opinion he appealed to lord MelviUe; — to lord Mel- 
ville, who had framed and sanctioned the bill of 1785! 
to lord Melville, who, not satisfied with the regula- 
tions of that bill, proposed even stricter limitations in 
1786! For what purpose however was there so con- 
stant a fluctuation in Trotter's account at Coutts's? 
and why such perpetual draughts for money, in the 
name of Trotter? At the time when he was anxious 
for the safety of what passed through his hands, was 
it always lodged at Coutts's, allowing that to be the 
fittest place of security? no; it was employed in dis- 
counting bills, in forming speculations, in gambling 
on the stock exchange : no less than £34,000,000 of 
the public money had passed through the hands of 
lord Melville's paymaster; and had Trotter's specu- 
lation failed, it was not to him, but to hi? ^ ^rdship, 
that the public would have had to look for redress. 
While the people were struggling with the heaviest 
burdens ever laid on a nation. Trotter, and his silent, 
discreet broker, Mark Sprott, were putting heads 
together to lay out the public money to their greatest 
advantage ; and lord Melville never once inquired into 
his paymaster's proceedings. On the third part of the 
subject (the suspicion of criminal participation), Mr. 
Whitbread said, that lord Melville had found Trotter 
a clerk in the navy-pay office ; he made him his pay- 
master, and in a short time his agent : in this situa- 
tion, his lordship had pecuniary concerns with him to 
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a very considerable amount ; but was unable to inform ^yj' 
the commissioners, whether the advances made to him - 
by Trotter were from his own or the public money: 
the truth was, that lord Melville knew, when he first 
patronised this man, that although well connected, he 
had no property except what was derived from his 
salary: it was absolute equivocation, then, for his 
lordship to pretend ignorance of the source whence 
Trotter was enabled to supply him with advances.' 
Mr. Whitbread concluded by moving thirteen resolu- 
tions, founded on the circumstances which he had 
thus developed. 

Ktt, in a long and able speech, observed, that 
neither the report, nor Mr. Whitbread himself, alleged 
that any loss to the public had proceeded from the 
transactions under consideration : he admitted that 
the subject was of a grave and solemn nature; and 
that if, in a great pecuniary department irregularities 
had been committed, though unattended with loss, it 
might be their duty to set a mark on such proceedings : 
bat all the circumstances of this case were not before 
them in the report; and, till these were investigated, 
the house could not be in a situation to come to any 
vote. On the face of the accounts, £100,000 was the 
whole amount of the advances made to lord MelviUe : 
it was known, that, of aU the sums, amounting to 
£160,000,000, which had passed through his lord- 
ship's hands, every farthing had been regularly ac- 
counted for; and it would be found, that, of the 
£100,000, which, on the face of the account, was paid 
to his lordship, many of the draughts were in reality 
payments for public services. If this could be made 
out, as he was informed it could, it was of itself a 
conclusive argument in favor of inquiry : he therefore 
moved that a select committee be appointed to consider 
the tenth report of the commissioners, and the docu- 
inents connected with it; in order that, having ex-' 
amined the same, they may report their opinion to 
flie house: at the suggestion of Fox, Mr. Pitt con- 
sented, in the first instance, to move the previous 
question : Mr. Tiemey observed, that, during the period 
VOL. v. I 
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^^- in which he was treasurer of the nayy, he fdt no 
inconvenience from complying with the act o£ pariia* 
ment; and it was his opinion that the report of the 
commissioners should be taken as condusire evid^ioe 
against lord Melville. After a number of observatioDS 
fk>m the attomey-ffeneral, Mr« Cannings the master of 
ihe rolls, and lora Castlereagh, in favor of a select 
committee, and from lord Henry Petty, Messrs. Pon- 
sonby, Fox, and WUberforce, in support of the redolu- 
tions, the house divided; when, as it appeared tbt 
there were 216 votes for, and the same number against 
Mr. Whitbread's motion, the speaker gave a casting 
vote in its favor. 

On the tenth of April, the house was informed that 
a resignation of his office had been tendered bytotd 
MdviUe, and accepted by the king; when Mr. Whit- 
bread observed, that, had the issue of the debate on 
Monday been merely of a personal or parhr nature, he 
might have been satisfied with his lordship's removal 
from the responsibility, dignity, and emolument attached 
to the situation which he had resigned ; but he thought 
it so necessary that lord Melville should be prevented 
fipom ever again polluting with his presence the coun- 
cils of his sovereign, that, before any other proceeding, 
he should move an address to the throne, praying 1» 
majesty to deprive the noble lord of every civil ^ce 
held during the pleasure of the crown, and to dismiss 
him from the national councils for ever : he then asked 
whether Mr. Pitt was prepared to give a pledge to 
this effect, and whether Trotter had been dismi^edl 
With r^ard to the latter point, Mr. Canning replied 
in the affirmative; but he did not think that ih^ case 
of lord Melville, which, at most, amounted to a bare 
suspicion, warranted that severity of proceeding now 
prc^)osed. After an animated conversation, Mr. Whit- 
bread consented to withdraw his motion; in lieu d 
which, he moved that the resolutions of the £ininer 
night be laid before his majesty by the whole house; 
axid on the following day they were presented accord- 
ingly- 

<m the sixth of May, the erasure of lord Melv^'s 
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mane from tbe list of privy counsellors was proposed; x^y^' 
libm the xxunister obaerved, he had reason to believe 



that the measure was generally considered expedient, ^^^' 
and he had therefore felt it his duty to recommend it : 
be had not given this advice without a bitter pan^; 
but he could not suffer feelings of private friendship 
to interfere with a declared sense of the majority of 
that house. Mr. Whitbread then inquired whether 
lord Melville held any place of profit during the plea- 
sure of the crown; and being answered, none but for 
life, he withdrew his motion. 

The commissioners of naval inquiry had, in the early 
progress of these discussions, been sedulously occupied 
in researches arising out of the tenth report; and Mr. 
Whitbread now gave notice of an intention to move 
for an impeachment; which was met, on the part of 
the honorable Robert Dundas, lord Melville's son, by 
a requisition, that the noble lord should be previously 
admitted and heard by the house : leave having been 
obtained from both houses, his lordship, escorted by 
the seijeant-at-arms, advanced within the bar, and 
ecnmienced his defence on the eleventh of June. He 
solemnly asserted, that he never knew that any money 
had been drawn for the purposes of speculation ; and 
expressed indignation at the charge that such transac- 
ti(ms had been conducted with his privity,^ or that 
Trotter had enjoy^ed the advantage of his knowlege of 
the confidential secrets of government : his lordship as 
positively denied all participation in Trotter's profits; 
but he admitted, that, when the money was drawn for 
naval purposes, he had suffered him to place it in the 
house of Coutts and Co., until it should be wanted; 
though it was £alse that he had ever given him power 
to draw money from the Bank indiscriminately: he 
certainly did suppose that the pajnnaster derived a 
profit ttom the sums invested in Coutts's bank, but 
he had never considered it a clandestine or unlawful 
proceeding; and the reason why he had not directly 
disdaimea any share in those profits at his examina- 
tion before the committee, was because he had at that 
moment been informed of the confusion in which his 

I 2 
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^^ paymaster's accounts stood; and there was a doubt in 
his own mind, whether he might not have unintentioii- 
ally received what was his own property from unlawM 
profits. His lordship referred to two sums, of about 
£10,000 each, the circumstances relating to which he 
felt equally bound, by private honor and public duty, 
never to disclose; though he solemnly affirmed that 
those sums were neither used, nor intended to be 
used, for any object or profit by himself: he certainly 
had directed his agent to procure for him the loan of 
£20,000, for which he had paid regular interest; but 
it was not till within the last six weeks that he knew 
Trotter to be the lender of the money : after explain- 
ing the nature of his transactions with respect to the 
loyalty loan, to which he subscribed the sum of 
£10,000, his lordship declared, that when he destroyed 
all vouchers, it was because he considered them use- 
less, and not from the remotest apprehension of dan- 
ger from their existence. He could scarcely believe 
that an impeachment was intended; he was equally 
incredulous with respect to an indictment ; and he did 
not yet despair of receiving justice from a deluded 
country. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, observed, * that the excuse 
offered by lord Melville for not directly answering 
questions, in consequence of the mixed state of Trotter's 
accounts, was strange and incredible:' he argued on 
the suspicious circumstance of his refusing to give any 
account of the two sums of £10,000; and declared, 
that if his lordship would refer the matter to a jury of 
honor, consisting of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Wjmdham, and any other persons of equal integrity, 
he should, in case they acquitted him, feel perfectly 
satisfied : he concluded by moving, ' that Henry lord 
viscount Melville be impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors.' A long debate ensued; in the course 
of which an impeachment was objected to, as cumbrous 
and expensive; and an amendment moved, Hhat the 
attorney-general be directed to prosecute lord Melville 
for the several offences which he appears to have com- 
mitted : ' this measure was adopted by a small majority; 
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Btermined, on the twenty-fifth of ^?^-?* 
June, that the house should resort to the mode of — 



prosecution by impeachment; Mr. Whitbread being ^^^^' 
appointed manager. On this occasion, Pitt delivered Mr. pitfs 
his last speech in parliament, and argued strongly for ^"'"p^*^*"- 
a trial by impeachment, in preference to proceedings 
by a criminal prosecution. 

After the failure of Napoleon's letter to his Britan- Napoi^n 
nic majesty, which was no more than he expected, that Sng of 
potentate took a journey to Milan, in order to place on ^^y- 
his anointed brow the iron crown of Charlemagne: 
also by a stroke of the pen, he annulled the constitu- 
tion of the Ligurian republic, and incorporated Genoa 
with the French empire ; having, as he expressed him- 
self to its new governor, Le Brun, only one object in 
view, which was to obtain 15,000 seamen : he had in 
fact set his hopes of conquest on a great naval struggle ; 
in which if he should prove victorious, the invasion of 
England would then be more practicable, and its suc- 
cess less problematical. The plan which he had ima- 
gmed was, to distract the attention of the British 
government, and scatter its fleets, by despatching his 
own squadrons, some to the West Indies, and others 
to the Spanish ports; after which, if fortune favored 
him, he might effect a junction of all, and collect a 
force so much superior to that of his adversaries, as to 
ensure success in a naval combat : this scheme, how- 
ever, although it had a place in his imagination, was 
evidently not his principal object : he was not ignorant 
of the vast coalition now forming against him ; and 
while he was at Boulogne, with his looks directed to 
England, his thoughts were diverted toward Austria : 
even before he took the journey to Milan, he observed 
to Bourrienne, when he sent him as envoy to Ham- 
burg; — * I have views with respect to Germany, in the 
furthering of which you may be useful : it is there I 
intend to strike England ; 1 must deprive her of the 
continent.' But however hostile were the intentions 
of Napoleon toward the still independent powers of 
Europe, they anticipated him in declaring war: the 
formation of a third coalition against France had com- 
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^^- menced, of which England was the centre ; and % 

general lismg of Europe was, according to Pitt's plans, 

*®^' to reduce the new empire to its ancient boundanes^ 
without interfering with its internal administration: 
but the project could not be so well executed as con- 
trived. An alliance was contracted with Russia, in 
April; and with Sweden, already allied to Russia, in 
August: it was agreed that a combined Russian 
and Swedish army was to land in Pomerania; and had 
the power and talent of Gustavus IV. been equal to 
his zeal and hatred of the French, their emperor would 
have found in that monarch his most formidable oppo- 
nent. Austria, inclined to redeem her defeats, offended 
by Napoleon's assumption of the royal title at Milan, 
and alarmed by his occupation of Genoa, accepted in 
August the offer of a British subsidy, and the aid of 
those Russian armies, which under Suwarrof had 
before driven the French out of Italy. Prussia secretly 
approved the spirit of this coalition, but its ministers 
in the French interest prevailed, and preserved its 
neutrality : yet without the accession of this power, an 
effectual attack on France was hardly probable: its 
mere neutrality was a protection to the northern half 
of the French empire. 
Dissentions Jq i\^q mean time, the British cabinet was in a 
SibiiTet. divided state; and the conflicting sentiments of its 
members soon convinced Pitt that the possession of 
power did not necessarily follow the possession of place. 
It appears, that soon after the Easter recess, lord 
Sidmouth suggested the propriety of removing lord 
Melville from the privy-council; but the premier con- 
ceived that both parliament and the country would be 
satisfied by the resignation of his office : neither party 
was disposed to yield; and lord Sidmouth, offended 
also by the refusal of Pitt to place his friend the earl 
of Buckinghamshire at the head of the admiralty, 
instead of lord Barham, expressed an intention of 
retiring from the cabinet, in company with that noble 
earl and Mr. Vansittart: this secession however was 
for the present averted, by the erasure of lord Mel- 
ville's name from the list of privy-counsellors, and the 
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vote of impeacliment which followed; whilst a little ^?^?- 



reflection, and perhaps some seasonable advice, con- 
vinced lord Sidmouth of his error; and he requested ^^^' 
permission to withdraw the proflfered resignations : this 
was readily granted : but his lordship seems only to 
have courted reconciliation, in order to retire with a 
better grace: the difference of opinion between Mr. 
Pitt and himself respecting lord Melville was always 
ready as a pretext ; and on the tenth of July, the two 
noble lords again sent in their resignations, which were 
accepted witihout hesitation; their places being filled 
up by earl Camden and lord Harrowby; while lord 
Castlereagh was advanced to the foreign department. 
All these circumstances, particularly the loss of so able Decline of 
a colleague and tried a friend as lord Melville, occa- hSiith!" * 
aoned deep mental anxiety to Mr. Pitt, on whom 
nearly the whole weight of public business now de- 
volve : this anxiety, which was still farther increased 
by the uncertain and perplexing state of affairs on the 
continent, acted strongly on a constitution, weakened 
\sj incessant application to business, and a habit of 
forcing the jaded spirits by free potations of wine, 
until his appetite began to mil, and his health rapidly 
declined. 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1805. 

Bonaparte's views and preparations respecting the invasl 
England — Pursuit of the French fleet by lord Nelson, &c. 
Robert Calder's action, and consequent disappointment of I 
leon*s schemes — Villeneuve takes shelter in Cadiz — Nelso 
pointed to the command of the fleet sent against him — Dei 
ment of Napoleon's plan against the continental powers- 
advance — Surrender of Mack at Ulm — Manceuvres of ad 
Collingwood off Cadiz — Arrival of lord Nelson — His mana 
and instructions to his officers, &c. — Villeneuve with the 
bined fleets puts to sea — Preparations, &c. for battle — Act 
Trafalgar, and death of Nelson, &c. — Sir Richard Stnu 
victory over Dumanoir — Bonaparte's operations in Ausi 
Dispute with Prussia — His advance towards Brunn againi 
allied emperors — Disposition of his army — Battle of Aust 
— Negotiations — Napoleon's indignation against Prussia — '. 
of Presburg, and consequences of it — Proclamation againi 
court of Naples — Conduct of its cabinet, &c. — Its crown 
ferred on Joseph Bonaparte — The old court retire to Paler 
State of Ireland — Meeting of parliament, &c. — Death and 
racter of Mr. Pitt — New administration under lord Grenv 
Affairs of the prince and princess of Wales — Negotiatioi 
peace, &c. — Speech of Mr. Canning relating to lord ] 
borough — Mr. Wyndham's act to limit military service, i 
The budget, &c. — Bill for the examination of public acc< 
and improvement in various departments — East Indian ex{ 
ture — Trial of lord Melville — Abolition of the slave-trade- 
Canning's opposition — Mr. Fox's illness and death, &c. — C 
quent changes in some ministerial departments — Admiral 1 
worth's victory — Capture of the Cape of Good Hope—Expe 
to Buenos Ayres — Dispute with America— State of Prussi 
Naples with regard to France — Battle of Maida— Condi 
Prussia — Her preparations of war — Manoeuvres of Napoli 
Battles of Jena and Auerstadt — Napoleon enters Berlin — ] 
decree-— Alteration of the continental relations by Bonapi 
Insurrection of the Poles — Sebastiani's intrigues at Cons 
nople — War between Russia and the Porte. 
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It has been a subject of much doubt whether Bona- Uva 
parte ever seriously meditated the invasion of England. — - 
Many writers, supposed to be intimately acquainted ^^^^' 
with his sentiments, and among them his secretary parte;8 pro- 
and Mend, de Bourrienne, maintain that he had really £J!J]J^^^ 
no such intention: but Napoleon himself has de- 
clared the contrary ; asserting that he was fully 
sensible of the risks with which the undertaking 
would have been attended, though willing to brave 
them all for so great an object. From a collation of 
different accounts, it appears, that, like a skilful tacti- 
cian, he had two moves in view; and success in either 
of these would put a finishing stroke to his mighty 
projects: if the valor of British seamen, or fury of 
the elements, should counteract his schemes on the 
ocean, the resources of a crafty policy, which stopped 
at no enormity, would at any time give him an op- 
portunity of turning against the continent those 
congregated forces with which he would willingly 
have subdued his island foes. 

It is certain, however, that Napoleon never intended 
to invade England by traversing the channel under 
cover of a fog, by aid of a favorable wind, in flat- 
bottomed boats and gun-vessels: his arrangements 
were better made; and his grand aim was to disperse 
the force which he could not combat in a mass. In 
pursuance of this plan, his fleets were ordered to 
assemble from Toulon, Rochefort, Brest, Cadiz, and 
Ferrol; to draw after them toward the West Indies 
our blockading squadrons ; and, returning rapidly, to 
present themselves in the channel before the English 
could be well aware that they had crossed the line: 
being thus master of a mighty armament, calculated 
at seventy ships of the line, he would have embarked 
his troops on board the flotilla, and transported them 
to the British shores ; on which he expected to land, 
march rapidly to the metropolis, and revolutionise 
the country, before our naval forces could have been 
collected to prevent his transit, or our land forces 
unite to oppose his progress. In expectation of the 
arrival of these dififerent squadrons, long detained in 
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XLVDL *^^^ harbors, his troops received orders to be ready 

to throw themselves on board at a moment's warning: 

^^^' instructions given to marshal Ney, who was to lead 
the expedition, provided for every contingency; the 
vessels assigned to each division, and the order in 
which they were to sail out of the harbor, were fixed; 
arms, horses, artillery, combatants, camp-followers, all 
had received their places; all were arranged according 
to instructions; and every man was prepared to em- 
bark at the first signal.^ When it is considered that 
lord Nelson fell into the enemy's snare, and that this 
mighty combination was frustrated by the accidental 
encounter of Sir Robert Calder with Villeneuve, it 
must be confessed that the safety of Great Britain waa \ 
in considerable jeopardy. 
Activity of At this time his lordship was in the Mediterranean; 
^ '^^ and while at anchor off Sardinia, received intelligence 
that the Toulon fleet had sailed on the eighteenth of 
January: he instantly weighed; and after beating 
about the Sicilian seas for ten days in search of thfi 
enemy, ran for Egypt, under an impression that they 
were bound for that country: baffled in his pursuit, 
and grievously disappointed, he then bore up for 
Malta; and receiving intelligence that the French fleet 
had put back to Toulon, he proceeded to the gulf d 
Lyons, where he encountered such tempestuoua 
weather, that on the twenty-seventh of February he 
was obliged to anchor in the gulf of Cagliari : another 
severe gale on the eighth of March drove him for 
shelter into the bay of Palma, which he made his ren- 
dezvous : thinking that the enemy had some object in 
the Mediterranean, and wishing to draw them into a 
belief that he was stationed on the Spanish coasts be 
next made his appearance off Barcelona; but without 
effect : at length, he received intelligence that Ville- 
neuve had put to sea on the last day of Marchi with 
eleven ships of the line, and seven frigates; and, 
when last seen, was steering toward the coast c£ 
Africa. Still adhering to his first impression re- 
garding his adversary's destination, he covered the 

> See Ney'a Memoin, vol. ii. p. 259, &c« 
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dbitiiidl between Satdinia and Barbary, so as to be ^y^ 

certain the French armament was not takms; that — 

route to Egypt; and when this was clear, he bore up 
on the seventh of April for Palermo, and despatched 
croisers in all directions, lest it should pass to the 
north of Corsica: at length, feeling assured that it 
was not gone toward the Levant, he did all that a 
provident and able commander could do: despatch- 
ing frigates to Gibraltar, to Lisbon, and to admiral 
Comwallis off Brest, he beat up against contrary 
winds, and arrived in sight of Gibraltar on the 
thirtieth; but being unable to pass through the 
straits by reason of a strong westerly gale, he an- 
chored oS the Barbary shore, and obtained supplies 
from Tetuan. 

In the mean time, Villeneuve had hastened on to 
Cadiz; and sir John Orde, who commanded the 
blockading squadron, prudently retired at his ap- 
proach: admiral Gravina, with six Spanish and two 
French ships of the line, there joined him; and the 
united squadrons, consisting of eighteen line-of- 
battle ships, six frigates of forty-four guns each, and 
four fflnaller vessels, set sail for the West Indies; 
being met in their passage by two new French ships 
of the line, and a forty-four gun frigate. The com- 
bmed squadron had 4500 troops on board, under the 
conoanand of general Lauriston; while 1600 more 
waited their arrival at Martinique and Guadaloupe; 
for it was a kind of underplot in Napoleon's grand 
scheme, to carry by a coup de main those of our 
West Indian islands which might be found unpre- 
pared for defence. Nelson, having discovered their 
place of destination, set sail with ten sail of the line 
and three firigates; observing to his officers, with that 
characteristic valor and confidence which seemed 
to chain victory to our navy; — ' Take you each a 
Frenchman, and leave the Spaniards to me: when 
I haul down my colors, I expect you to do the same.' 

The enemy had five and thirty days' start; but 
the British admiral calculated tliat he should gain 
eight or ten days on them by his exertions: on the 
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XLm fourteenth of June he reached Barbados, whither 
he had sent despatches before him, and found there 
admiral Cochrane with two ships of the line; the 
rest of our West Indian squadron being at Jamaica: 
he also received accounts that the combined fleets had 
been seen from St. Lucie on the twenty-eighth, stand- 
ing for the southward ; and that Tobago and Trinidad 
were their objects: Nelson himself doubted this; but 
he stood alone in his opinion, and yielded it with these 
foreboding words ; — ' If your intelligence proves felse, 
you lose me the French fleet.' 

Having sailed for Tobago, he found that he had 
been misled ; and thence, being deceived again by feke 
intelligence, he sailed for Trinidad ; but no enemy was 
there : he then bore up for Grenada, where he arrived 
on the ninth ; and learned that the French fleet had 
passed to leeward of Antigua the preceding day, and 
taken a homeward-bound convoy : without this inter- 
vention of false intelligence, on which Nelson reluct- 
antly acted, he would, says his biographer, have been 
off Port Royal just as the enemy was leaving it; and 
the battle would have been fought on the spot where 
Rodney defeated De Grasse : this he remembered in 
his vexation; but he saved the colonies and above 200 
ships laden for Europe, whither he had reason to 
believe his foes were now fljmig in terror of his name: 
accordingly, for Europe he steered in pursuit of them; 
and, on the nineteenth of July, anchored at Gibraltar, 
where he went on shore, for the first time since June, 
1803. He now held communication with his old friend, 
admiral CoUingwood ; who, with a detached squadron, 
had taken a station off Cadiz, to prevent any progress 
of the Spaniards ; and who had divined the enemy's 
intention, or at least a part of it, supposing Ireland to 
be their ultimate object : in pursuance of which, he 
suspected that they intended to liberate the Ferrol 
squadron, blockaded by sir Robert Calder ; call for the 
ships at Rochefort; then appear with about thirty- 
four sail off Ushant ; and, being joined by the Brest 
fleet, proceed to Ireland: he considered their flight 
to the West Indies as merely undertaken to draw off 
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Nelson's fleet, which was the great unpediment to £Jy^* 
their design.^ - 



Napoleon thought that the British admiral, deceived 
by false reports, inserted in journals and spread over 
Europe by his agents, had proceeded to the East Indies ; 
and it seems that Nelson himself was inclined to take 
that route,^ before he met with his friend, who, in politi- 
cal penetration, was not surpassed by any statesman of 
that age. As yet however all was conjecture ; and his 
lordship having again victualled and watered his fleet 
at Tetuan, proceeded toward Cape St. Vincent, cruising 
for intelligence to the northward, but without success. 
Still persevering, and still disappointed, he returned 
to Cadiz ; when, ascertaining that the enemy was not 
there, he traversed the Bay of Biscay, and steered for 
the north-west coast of Ireland : but, frustrated in all 
his hopes, after a pursuit, which, for extent, rapidity, 
and perseverance, is scarcely to be paralleled, he judged 
it best to reinforce the channel fleet ; lest the French, 
as CoUingwood supposed, should bear down for Brest 
with their collected force. On the fifteenth of August, 
he joined admiral Comwallis off Ushant; but no news 
of the enemy having been obtained, he received orders 
the same evening to proceed, with the Victory and 
Superb, to Portsmouth. 

There however Nelson received intelligence of the ^f^^\ 
combined fleet: sir Robert Calder, having been sentcaider.' 
out to intercept their return, had fallen in with them 
on the twenty-second of July, sixty leagues west of 
Cape Finisterre; his force consisting only of fifteen 
ships of the line and two frigates : but with this he 
holdly attacked twenty-seven sail of the line, three of 

' It has since been seen that Napoleon's instructions to Villeneuve accorded with 
^ ideas of admiral CoUingwocKl : a squadron was to land 1 8,000 men to the 
north of the bay of Lough-swilly ; then, passing round Scotland, to appear off 
Boulogne, or to go to the Texel, where they would find seven Dutch sau of the 
line and *27,000 men, which they were to take back to Ireland. < Une des deux 
^loestions,* he observes, * doit reussir ; et alors que j*aie irente ou quarante mille 
bommes en Irelande, soit que je sois en Angleterre ou en Irelande, le gain de la 
guerre sera pour nous. Si votre presence nous rend mattres de la mer pendant 
Ns jours devant Boulogne, nous avons toute faculty de faire notre expedition, 
<^mpo6ee de 160,000 hommes, embarques sur deux mille bsitimens.* — See Life of 
Colfingwood, vol. i. p. 144. 

' See a letter, dated July *20th, in the Life of ColUngwood, vol. i. p. 143. 
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^^ fifby guns, and five frigates; and Bocceededj altera 
glorious combat of four hours, in capturing two of 
their line, and defeating the greatest and best com* 
bined project ever formed hj the master mind of 
Napdbon. Sir Eobert thought it necessary to bring-to 
bis squadron, for the purpose of securing the prizes, 
in the midst of a dense fog; after which, the hostile 
fleets remained in sight of each other till the twenty- 
sixth, when Villeneuve bore away under easy sail to 
the south-east; and, as marshal Ney has observed,^ 
' when the troops at Boulogne flattered themsdves 
that the French fleet would speedily arrive to protect 
their embarkation, they learned that the admiral, 
deterred by a cannonade of a few hours, and the Iobs 
of two ships, had sought refuge in Ferrol : a moum&l 
feeling took possession of their minds; and every one 
complained that a noan should be so immeasurably 
below his destiny. Hope, however, was not yet lost; 
for the emperor still retained it : accordingly he con- 
tinued his dispositions, and incessantiy urged the 
advance of the marine. All flattered themselves, that 
Villeneuve, penetrated with the greatness of his mis- 
sion, would at length put to sea, join Ganthauxne, 
disperse Comwallis's fleet, and at length make his 
appearance in the channel: but an unhappy &tali1y 
drew him on; he only left Ferrol to throw himsefr 
into Cadiz ; and it was in vain to reckon on his sup- 
port: the emperor tried other expedients; and made 
repeated attempts to embark; but nothing could suc- 
ceed for want of the covering squadron.' It is melan- 
choly to reflect on the fate of that gallant officer, who 
had dispersed this naval force, and togetiier with it 
the mighty scheme of Bonaparte : sir K. Calder was 
soon afterwards brought to a court-martial, and se- 
verely reprimanded for a victory, which, before the 
era of Nelson, would have ensured him a coronet : in 
the mean time, Villeneuve had retired from Ferrol, 
brought out the squadron from that port, and with it 
entered the harbor of Cadiz.^ It was not long before 



* See hn Memoirs, toL ii. p. 262. 
1 by ca_ 
' Depend on it, Blackwood, I shall yet give M. Villenettve a drnlAiiiv.' ' 



B When infonned of this by captain Blackwood, Nelson repeatedly said, — 
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Nelson again offered his services to the admiralty, ^yj; 

which were joyfully accepted ; when lord Barham, ^ 

giving him Ae navy list, desired him to choose his ^^^' 

own officers. ^Choose yourself, my lord,' was his appointed 

reply: * the same spirit actuates the whole profession, JJ^^^n^ 

and you cannot choose wrong :' he was then requested 

to name what ships he required in addition to the fleet 

which he was about to command; and these would be 

ordered to follow him with all possible expedition. 

No appointment was ever made more in imison with 

the feelings of the nation : Nelson considered the 

eoony's ships, which he had so steadily pursued, as 

hiso^ g^i the Mr price and reward of his long 

bnl and incessant anxiety: the country thought so 

too; at Portsmouth, it was with extreme difficulty 

that a way could be made for him to the beach through 

the crowds collected to obtain a sight of the natio^ 

hero: *many,' says his biograj^er, *were in tears; 

' and many Mielt down before mm, to bless him as he 

passed : all men knew that his heart was as humane 

as it was fearless; that there was not in his nature an 

aUoy of selfishness or cupidity; but that he served his 

country with a perfect and intire devotion : therefore 

they loved him as truly and fervently as he loved 

England.' « 

m the mean time, the other part of Napoleon's Conqaeiu 
grand scheme approached its development: being cer- ^^ 
^ed of the nature and extent of the coalition formed Bavaria, 
against him, he hastened to secure the co-operation of 
Bavaria by the promise of an aggrandisement of its 
territory; in consequence of which, Austria advanced 
her troops, peremptorily requiring the elector to join 
the impenal standard: on his evading this request, 
and withdrawing his army, the Austrian forces were 
ordered to occupy Munich. Here was an aggression 
which Bonaparte anxiously desired : he could now give 
up without disgrace the vaunted expedition against 
England ; whose cabinet, by precipitating Austria 
prematurely into hostilities, had precisely served the 
purpose of its adversary : he affected great disappoint- 

* Soiithey*t I^e of Nelson. 
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xlvFl ^^^* ^^ abandoning his scheme of invasion; butin- 

— '- stantly dictated to his generals a masterly plan for a 

continental campaign, apparently the offspring of in- 
spiration, but in fact the result of long and mature 
reflection. He now suddenly turned his innumerable 
legions against the devoted territory of Austria; and 
the Germans, with a national forgetftilness of the value 
of promptitude, calculated his march at ten miles a 
day ; but Napoleon effected thirty ! their troops were 
caught moving, regiment by regiment, from their 
d^p6ts ; they were attacked in fragments ; and en- 
veloped, squadron and battalion, in the rushing masses 
of the French cavalry. By some infatuation, the 
emperor Francis placed the pedantic tactician. Mack, 
in command of an advanced army of 80,000 men; and 
with this he had taken post at Ulm, thinking that 
Bonaparte must necessarily follow the same route 
which Moreau had formerly taken: but the French 
emperor had divided his immense army into seven 
different corps ; an overwhelming force was in the 
rear of Mack before he dreamed of it ; and retreat 
became impossible : instead however of falling back on 
the Austrian reserves, and attacking one or other ol 
the French corps, he scattered his troops around Ulm; 
and being beaten on every side, shut himself up with 
about 20,000 men in that city : but the French occu- 
pied all the heights around ; and Mack, whose brain was 
in as great a confiision as his army, had no resource 
Surrender left exccpt to capitulatc. An imperial bulletin ther 
announced the capture of 60,000 prisoners, 200 piece 
of cannon, and eighty stands of colors, in a campaigi 
of fifteen days: 'but another,' it said, 'awaits us; foi 
we have to combat the Russians, whom England hai 
transported from the end of the universe; the nexi 
battle will decide the honor of the French infantrv 
and will tell whether it be the first or the second u 
Europe.' 

While he thus addressed his own soldiers, his dis 
course to the Austrian generals that were prisoners 
showed on what field he was stiU anxious to triumph 
— ' let your master,' he said, ' hasten to make peace 
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I want nothing on the continent : it is commerce, xSvu 
colonies, and ships that I want; and my conquest of — — ^ 
them would be as beneficial to you as to me.' These 
words were spoken on the twentieth of October, the 
day of the surrender of Ulm : the next sun shone upon 
the battle of Trafalgar; where Nelson, annihilating 
all Napoleon's hopes of maritime supremacy, proved 
to him, that if France was invincible on land, her 
great rival was equally so on the ocean. 

When Villeneuve retired from the port of Ferrol, ^^^ q^, 
with thirty-six men-of-war, he found admiral Colling- u^wood. ' 
wood cruising off Cadiz with three line-of-battle ships, 
a frigate, and a bomb-vessel : the skill with which the 
latter conducted his small squadron in the presence of 
so vast a force, excited much admiration at the time, 
and elicited great praise from Nelson, whose anxiety 
was extreme, lest the enemy's fleet should be lost 
sight of. Being followed by sixteen large ships. Col- 
lingwood kept just out of gun-shot, on the edge of the 
current; and determined that his pursuers should not 
drive him through the straits of Gibraltar unless they 
followed him. As soon as they perceived his object, 
they tacked ; when the British ships tacked after 
them: aijd this occurred more than once; until, at 
length, the enemy made all sail for Cadiz, followed by 
that small British squadron, which arrived off the 
harbor before half of them had got in, and resumed 
the blockade. As soon as our admiral was reinforced, 
he extended the blockade in its utmost strictness to 
all the ports lying between Cadiz and Algesiras; a 
measure, to which the ultimate sailing of the com- 
bined fleets may be attributed : Napoleon had caused 
large quantities of biscuit and other stores to be col- 
lected at Brest, Ferrol, and Rochefort ; but never con- 
templating the possibility of his armament being 
turned to the southward, and forced to enter Cadiz, 
he had made no provision at that port for so large a 
force. 

Nelson arrived off Cadiz the twenty-ninth of Sep- vaieneuve 
tember ; and on that very day, Villeneuve had received P"** ^ "**' 
orders to put to sea on the first opportunity : our admiral 

VOL. V. K 
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XLm ^^ ^^* suffer his flag to be saluted ; but took every 

precaution to keep his arrival secret, as well as the 

numerical force of his fleet ; and having chosen a 
station about fifty miles west, near Cape St, Mary, he 
hoped to decoy the enemy out, while he avoided all 
danger of being caught by a westerly wind, and 
driven into the straits : the blockade of the coast was 
strictly enforced; and captain Blackwood, in the Eu- 
ryalus, who was afterwards joined by four more 
mgates and a brig, was stationed on the look-out, in 
order that the enemy misfht not escape : and such was 
the vigilance and conduct of that excellent officer, 
that no movements of the combined fleet ever escaped 
him; but all were instantly signified by telegraph to 
the commander-in-chief. 
Prepara. In the mean time, Nelson, as usual, prepared his 
ei^e- " V^ ^^ attack, so far as he could venture to guess at 
ment. the positiou in which the enemy would be found, and 
sent it to CoUingwood, who had removed his flag fix)m 
the Dreadnought into the Royal Sovereign. The 
order of battle was to be nearly that of sailing, in two 
lines, with an advanced squadron of eight feist-sailing 
two-deckers : the second in command, having the intire 
direction of his line, was to break through the enemy, 
about the twelfth ship from their rear: Nelson him- 
self would lead through the centre, and the advanced 
squadron was to cut off three or four ahead of it. 
This plan of his commander and friend received Col- 
lingwood's cordial approbation ; for he had long thought 
that to act with a large number of ships in one Ime, 
was a positive disadvantage, both in loss of time and 
application of power.^ Nelson, calling his admirals 
and captains together, observed to them, that as they 
knew his precise object to be a dose and decisive ac- 
tion, this knowlege would supply any deficiency of 
signals, and they would act accordinglv : his con- 
cluding remark is truly worthy of record: — ' In case 
signals cannot be seen or clearly understood, no cap- 
tain can do wrong, if he places his ship alongside that 
of an enemy.' 

' Life of Lord CoUingwood, vol. i. p. 156. 
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At half-past nine on the morning of the nineteenth, ^y^ 
ugnal was xnade by the Mars, ' that the enemy were — —- 
coming out of port;' at three, 'that their fleet was at 
sea:' on the morning of the twentieth, Nelson's fiavo- 
rite old ship, the Agamemnon, captain sir Edward 
Berry,® which had been stationed as one of the in- 
shore squadrop expressly to convey intelligence, ap- 
proached very near to the enemy's fleet, and coimted 
thirty sail of the line : this number was reported to 
the admiral; who, in his anxiety lest they should 
escape during the night, which promised darkness and 
squdls, made the following telegraphic signal to the 
Euryalus toward the close of the day : — * I rely on you 
that I do not miss the enemy.' They were observed 
so well, that every motion was reported; and as they 
wore twice, it was inferred that they were aiming to 
keep the port of Cadiz open, and would retreat thither 
as soon as they saw the ISritish fleet ; Nelson was care- 
ful, therefore, not to approach near enough to be 
seen by them during the night. At daybreak, the 
combined fleets, consisting of thirty 4hree sail of the 
line and seven large frigates, were distinctly seen 
ahead, in a close line of battle, on the starboard tack, 
about twelve miles to leeward, and standing to the 
louth : the British admiral had with him only twenty- 
seven sail of the line and four frigates; six of the line, 
under admiral Louis, having been despatched to 
Gibraltar for provisions and water : the enemy's supe- 
riority was even greater in the size of ships and weight 
of metal than in nim^bers : they had also 4000 troops 
aboard; and numerous Tyrolese riflemen were dis- 
persed among the crews. Soon after daylight on the 
twenty-first. Nelson, coming on deck, called captain 
Blackwood on board the Victory, who remained with 
him upwards of five hours, and only departed when 
the enemy had opened their fire: the admiral's last 

* This gallant officer rejoined his chief, after an almost miraculous esci^ from 
the Rochefort squadron, and having saved his ship by his skilful manoeuvres, on 
Ibe twelf^ of 0(^ber. When the Agamemnon was reported by the signal officer 
•f the Victory, Nelson was at table, and observed to his guests, with unusual glee, 
— « Here comes Berry : now we shall have a battle.'— See United Service Journal, 
Ko. XXIX. p. 510. 

K 2 
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XLvn '^^^^^ ^^ ^^°^ were, — *God bless you, Blackwood; I 

^ shall never see you more.' This presentiment had 

been long fixed in his mind, but it neither depressed 
his spirits, nor daunted his courage. 
Battle of The combined fleets, having steered to the north- 
Trafalgar, ^^j,^^ formed their line on the larboard tack ; bringing 
the shoals of Trafalgar and San Pedro under the lee 
of the British, and keeping the port of Cadiz open for 
retreat. Villeneuve was a very skilful seaman, and 
his plan of defence was admirably conceived; his fleet 
being formed in a double crescent, and every alternate 
ship being about a cable's length to windward of her 
second ahead and astern : so that there appeared but 
very small intervals between them, though the ships 
were not crowded. Nelson made signal for the British 
fleet to bear up in two columns ; himself leading the 
weather division, and Collingwood the lee: his last 
signal, ' England expects every man to do his duty,' 
was then made, and received with three hearty cheers 
by every ship in the fleet. ' Now,' said this heroic 
man, ' I can do no more: we must trust to the Great 
Disposer of all events, and to the justice of our cause: 
I thank God for this grand opportunity of doing my 
duty.' The enemy waited for the attack with uncom- 
mon firmness, and seemed no less inspired than their 
opponents, with a determination to conquer or to 
perish. As the weather division steered about two 
points more to the north than that of Collingwood, in 
order to cut off their opponents from Cadiz, the lee 
squadron was first engaged : viewing therefore the 
Royal Sovereign, as she advanced with every sail set 
to cut through the adverse line about the twelfth from 
the rear, astern of the Santa Anna, and as she engaged 
that huge three-decker at the muzzle of her guns on the 
starboard side. Nelson cried out, — ' See how that noble 
fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action : how 
I envy him!' while Collingwood, delighted at being 
first in the heat of the fire, and knowing the feelings 
of his friend, turned to his captain, and exclaimed; — - 
^Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here!' 
The nearest of the English ships at this time was about 
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ft mile from the Eoyal Sovereign, which was rushing S?yjj- 
alone into the midst of the enemy's fleet : the Fougueux, - 
next astern to the huge Santa Anna, now closed 
up, to prevent her foe from going through the line; 
when Collingwood ordered his ship to be steered so as 
to carry away the Frenchman's bowsprit : to avoid this, 
the Fougueux backed her main-topsail, and suffered 
the British ship to pass; at the same time opening 
her fire; while the Royal Sovereign poured a broad- 
side and a half into the stem of the Santa Anna, tear- 
ing it down, and killing or wounding 400 of her men : 
then, with her helm hard a-starboard, she ranged up 
alongside so closely, that the lower yards of the two 
vessels were locked together. The Spanish admiral, 
seeing that Collingwood's intention was to engage him 
to leeward, had collected all his strength on the star- 
board; and such was the weight of the Santa Anna's 
metal, that her first broadside made her adversary 
heel two streaks out of the water :^ the Fougueux 
then placed herself on the Royal Sovereign's lee quar- 
ter, and three other ships, one French and two Spanish, 
on her bow; a number probably greater than could 
fire at a single ship without injuring each other : the' 
admiral then directed his marines to be removed from 
the poop, though he remained there himself much 
longer; at length, descending to the quarter-deck, he 
visited and encouraged the men, enjoining them not to 
fire a shot wastefully, looking himself along the guns 
to see that they were properly pointed. The Fougueux 
at one time got so much on the quarter of her anta- 
gonist, that she almost touched, when the quarter-deck 
carronades were brought to bear on her; and after 
receiving several double-shotted guns in her forecastle, 
she dropped a little astern ; where, out of reach, she 
kept up a raking fire, till the Tonnant came up and 
enraged her.^^ 

Wliile the conunander-in-chief was leading down his 
colunm, the enemy continued to fire single guns at 

• See Life of Collingwood, vol. i. p. 172. 

^* There is a diversity of opinion regarding the exact time, during which Col- 
lingwood was engaged alone with the French fleet: he himself considered it 
twenty minutes, though others believe that it considerably exceeded that space. 
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2^yK' the Victory, until they saw a shot pass through her 
1- maintop-gallant s^ : they then opened their broad- 
sides, aiming chiefly at tne rigging, trith a hope of 
disabling her before she could come to close conflict. 
Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, lest one 
might be shot away; but the enemjr showed no 
colours till late in the action, when it became ne- 
cessary to have them in order to strike: hence the 
admiral could only recognise his j3ld acquaintance, 
as he used to call her, the Santissima Trinidada, by 
her four decks; and toward her bow he ordered the 
Victory to be steered. In the mean time, Mr. Scott, 
his secretary, was killed; captain Hardy was slightly 
wounded on the foot; and fifty of the ship's crew 
were put hors de combat^ before she returned a shot: 
at four minutes after twelve, she opened her fire from 
both sides of her deck, breaking through the line at 
about the tenth ship from the van, and running on 
board the Redoubtable: thus the enemy's van was 
left unoccupied; while the succeeding ships broke 
through in all parts, astern of their leaders, and en- 
gaged the enemy at the muzzles of their gund. As 
captain Harvey in the T^^raire fell on board the 
Redoubtable on the other side, and another enemy 
was in like manner on board the T^m^raire, these 
four ships formed as compact a tie^ as if they had 
been moored together: the lieutenants of the Vic- 
tory, seeing this, very judidou^ depressed thar 
guns, and fired with a diminished <5harge, lest their 
shot might pass through and injut^ the T^^raire^ 
also because there was danger of the Redoubtable 
taking fire from the flashes of theit guns, the fireman^ 
of each stood ready with a bucket of water; which^ 
as soon as the piecfe was discharged, he dashed into^ 
the hole made by the shot. Always humane, evea^ 
in the midst of battle, Nelson twice gave orders thal^ 
his fire on the Redoubtable should cease; suj^)osing" 
she had struck, because her great guns were sUent^ 
and she carried no flag; but from this ship, whicb^ 
he had thus spared, he received his mortal wounds 
her tops, like all the others, were filled with riflemen^ 
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md a ball firom her mizen-top, not more than fifteen ^yii 
jrards from the spot where he stood, struck him on the - 
left shoulder, about a quarter after one, in the very 
heat of the action : he fell on his &ice in the blood of 
his poor secretary; but though mortally wounded, his 
presence of mind did not forsake him; for as he was 
carried down the ladder, he observed the tiller-ropes 
diot away, and ordered new ones to be rove imme- 
diately : then, that he might not be seen by the crew, 
he covered his face and stars with his handkerchief. 
When placed in the cockpit, he felt the hand of death 
upon him, and insisted that the surgeon should go and 
attend to other wounded men ; merely requiring some 
lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. Though he 
was in great pain, he expressed extreme anxiety 
about die result of the acti(Mi, which now began to 
manifest itself by the hurras of the crew, as each 
Aip of the ^lemy struck her flag; and when to his 
eager inquiries, 'How many had surrendered? he 
was told, ' Fourteen or fifteen at least ;' he replied 
to captain Hardy, * That's well; but 1 bargained for 
twenty,' He then asked, — 'What have you done. 
Hardy? to which the captain replied — ' I have sent 
to admiral CoUingwood, my lord, to inform him that 
you W€ wounded, and to request that he would make 
the necessary signals/ — ' Not whilst I am alive,' said 
Nelson, with energy ; * not whilst I am alive : anchor, 
Hardy, anchor :' but this order could not be obeyed. 
Che Kedoubtable struck within twenty minutes after 
le had received his fatal wound ; having been twice in 
lames, and preserved by her adversaries. The fire of 
^elson^s ship was so tremendous, that many of the 
irew of her enormous antagonist, the Santissima Tri- 
ddada, leaped overboard, and, swimming to the 
iTictory, were helped up her sides by the British tars 
luring the action: but though the Spaniards began 
he battle with less vivacity than the French, they 
5ontinued it with greater firmness ; two of their ships, 
the Argonauta and Bahama, being defended till they 
bad lost 400 men each, and the St. Juan Nepamuceno 
340 : the Santa Anna struck at half-past two o'clock, 
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xLviL ^^^* *^^ *^^® when the news of Nelson's wound was 

communicated to the vice-admiral; but the Royal 

^^^ Sovereign had been so much injured in her masts and 
yards by the ships that lay on her bow and quarter, 
that she was unable to alter her position ; and the prize 
was taken in tow W the Euryalus frigate. The deci- 
sive superiority of foitish seamen over those of France 
was never more conspicuous : five of our ships were 
engaged muzzle to muzzle with five of the French 
line ; and in all of them, the Frenchmen closed their 
lower deck ports and deserted their guns ; while our 
men continued calmly to load and fire until victory 
was secure : according to the confession however of 
admiral Collingwood, in his despatches, the enemy's 
ships were fought with a gallantry highly honorable 
to their officers; but about three o'clock, p.m., many 
having struck their colors, their line gave way; and 
admiral Gravina, with ten ships, joining their frigates, 
stood back toward Cadiz. Nelson lived to know 
how decisive was his victory ; and the last guns fired 
were from four of the enemy's van, all French, under 
rear-admiral Dumanoir : they had borne no part in 
the action; and now, when seeking safety in flighty 
they fired not only into the Victory and Royal 
Sovereign, as they passed ; but, with that republican 
ferocity which had not yet departed from the na- 
tional character, poured broadsides into the captured 
vessels of their Spanish allies: nay, they were evea 
seen to back their topsails for the purpose of firing' 
with greater precision.^^ Soon after the perpetratioa- 
of this base action, Nelson's gallant spirit fled; and 
Death of j^jg i^g^ words, faintly articulated, were, * Thank: 
God, I have done my duty.' 

^^ This fact, which must hand Dumanoir^s name down to posterity as a monster^ 
is related on the authority of Mr. Southey, in his Life of Nelson ; who observes^ 
that the indignation of the Spanish prisoners was so great at this murderous coO'- 
duct, that when, two days after the battle, seven ships came out of Cadiz, in hope^ 
of retaking some of the disabled prizes, the Spaniards offered their services to figh0 
with the British against any French ships. Captain Infemet, one of the o£Bcer^ 
of the French fleet, prisoner at Readin<r, informed Dr. Valpy, in the presence o0 
his brother officers, that he saw two signals flying ; one from Dumanoir to foUoi^ 
him in his flight ; the other from the commander-in-chief to join him : as he coo^- 
sidered himself, bound to obey the latter, he bore up, and engaged till his shi}^ 
sank. 
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Admiral Collingwood now succeeded to the com- xlvTi 
mand of the fleet, and distinguished himself no less ' 

by his skill and prudence after the victory, than by 
his imdaunted bravery in the action. The noble 
exertions of pur countrymen, whose total loss of men 
in this battle was 1587, were rewarded by the capture 
of nineteen of the enemy's ships, with their com- 
mander in chief, Villeneuve, and two Spanish admirals: 
the Achille, a French seventy-four, blew up, after her 
surrender, through the negligence of her own crew, of 
whom 200 were saved by our tenders. The Spanish 
vice-admiral Alava died of his wounds ; but Villeneuve 
was sent to England; whence he was allowed, at his 
own imprudent request, and against the earnest advice 
of his friends, to return to France : confident in the 
rectitude of his intentions and the honor of his con- 
duct, he determined to proceed; and the French 
government declared, that, being in dread of a court- 
martial, he put a period to his own existence. Bona- 
parte, at St. Helena, strongly denied all agency in this 
mysterious affair; and gave a minute account of the 
manner in which the unfortunate admiral proceeded 
in the work of self-destruction ; adding, ' he need not 
have done it, as he was a brave man, though pos- 
sessed of no talent.'^^ 

After the action, Collingwood shifted his flag to the Resnlts of 
£uryalus, that he might more easily communicate ®**^®"' 
Orders to the fleet, and collect his ships. The whole, 
^ he observes in his despatches, were now in a very 
E>erilous situation; many dismasted, all shattered, in 
'hirteen fathom water off the shoals of Trafalgar; and 
Arhen he made the signal to anchor, few had an anchor 
.o let go, their cables having been cut by the enemy's 
jhot: but the same good Providence, which aided 
:hem through the day, preserved them in the night ; 
:he wind shifting a few points, and drifting the vessels 
Dff the land : the gale however coming on from the 

" See * A Voice from St. Helena/ vol. i. p. 56. The agents of his govern - 
Knent are not considered free from this stain : there does not however seem to be 
^ny reason for accusing Napoleon of the crime, since nothing could have been 
more easy for him than to have brought the admiral to a court martial ; and who 
cu doubt the result, with the instance of the due d'Enghien before him ? 
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south-west, increased next day, and continued to the 
twenty-fifkh with s, steadiness rarely witnessed: till 
the twenty-third, however, they lost only one of their 
prizes, the Redoubtable : but during the twenty-fourth 
and the following night, they were in the most immi- 
nent danger; almost all the ships being terribly crip- 
pled, yet having dismasted vessels in tow; their crews 
also tired out, with many thousands of prisoners to 
guard, while a violait gale blew right cm the shore. 
At length, they were obliged to destroy most of their 
prizes, among which were the huge Santissima Trini- 
dada, and the Santa Anna; nor was it without inde- 
fetigable exertions and uncommon skill, that four 
could be saved and carried into Gibraltar. On the 
afternoon of the twenty-third, the remnant of the 
enemy^s fleet, counting of ten ships, which had not 
been much engaged, came out of harbor, and stood to 
leeward, in hopes of cutting off the shattered vessels 
<rf which the British were in charge: this obliged the 
admiral tocoUecA a force out of his least injured ships, 
«cid form to leeward ; when he finally determined to 
destroy what he saw no chance of saving; and ev^ 
this was a very difficult task, as the sea was running 
mountains high; to the honor however of British sea- 
manship, not one of our own ships was lost under such 
unparalleled circumstances. 
Honoi* Thus ended the greatest naval victory recorded in 

^Jwy of ^*>^ history. Every honor which a grateful country 
Nelson, could bestow was now heaped on the memory d 
JSelaon. : his brother was made an earl, with a grant 
of £6000 a year; £10,000 were voted to each of his 
•sisters; and £100,000 for the purchase of an estate: a 
public funeral, with a splendid monument in St. Paul's, 
was decreed ; statues, colunms, and other monuments, 
were voted in most of our principal cities : but the 
people of England almost forgot their joy at a victory 
which annihilated the French navy, in grieving that 
posthumous honors alone were all that could be 
awarded to him, who was peculiarly *the hero of 
England.' 

The survivors received the thanks of both houses 
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[ medals were distributed among 
diose officers who had distinguished themselves; and 



oi parliament: gold medals were distributed among £?^[£ 



n^er was the dignity of a baron of this united king- ^^^' 
dom more worthily bestowed than on vice-admiral 
Collingwood : he also received a pension of £2000 per 
asrnum for his own life, and that of his two next heirs; 
beside which, he was gratified by the express aj^ro- 
bation of his majesty, conveyed through the secretary 
of the admiralty ; as well as by a kind letter, and gift 
of a sword, from the duke of (Jlarence. 

The four French ships under Dumanoir, which ran 
southward at the close of the action, soon shared the 
fete of their companions : on the night of the second 
of November, rear-admiral sir Richard Strachan, cruis- 
ing off Ferrol, with an equal number of ships of the 
line and three frigates, gave chase to those base fu^- 
lives, which he todk at first for the Rochefort squadron : 
a little before noon on the fourth, he came to close 
action; and afber a hard contest, all the French ships, 
having been rendered unmanageable, struck to the 
British flag : thus was the naval power of France re- 
dnced to insignificance ; those phantoms of ' ships, 
colonies, and commerce,' which floated over Napoleon's 
imagination, were utterly dispersed ; and Great Britain 
"ffBs left without a rival on the ocean. 

Bonaparte however was soon left without a rival Advance of 
on the continent. After the surrender of Ulm, he Napoleon, 
i^econducted the Bavarian monarch to his capital, and 
entered Austria, where his generals drove all before 
Aem as they advanced : on the fifteenth of November 
he entered Vienna, whence the Austrian emperor and 
his troops had retired into Moravia; fi)r the Russians, 
whom Mack expected at Ulm, had as yet only arrived 
at Brunn. Napoleon, who had gained possession of 
the bridge over the Danube by the extraordinary au- 
dacity of marshal Lannes, advanced and occupied that 
city, while the two emperors of Russia and Austria 
railied at Olmutz : they were at the head of 80,000 
men, but the French did not exceed 60,000 ; for their 
emperor had been obliged to garrison Vienna, and 
leave troops to watch the archduke Charles in South 
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^yfi Austria; who, though pressed by Massena, was still 
* - in force : a battle however now became a matter of 
absolute necessity to Napoleon, being so far advanced 
in an enemy's country, with Prussia also irritated and 
assuming a menacing attitude. The French, in their 
rapid march to intercept Mack, had passed througli 
the Prussian territory of Anspach, and thus gave a 
pretext for hostilities : an envoy had actually arrived 
from Berlin ; but the emperor requested him to keep 
back his message, until the battle, which was at hand, 
should be decided. On the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
ber the combined armies advanced against the invaders, 
who were concentrated to the eastward of Brunn: 
Napoleon, who had studied well the ground in his 
rear, retired before them, and drew back his right 
wing more than the rest of his army ; when Kutusoff, 
imagining this to be a sign of weakness, resolved to 
turn that wing, in the hope of intercepting a retreat 
on Vienna. Thus it was that Bonaparte, by drawing 
his troops, as near as prudence permitted, to one point, 
and exhibiting indications of timidity, weakness, and 
retreat, suggested to his enemies the dangerous expe- 
riment of extending their lines, and exposing their 
weak parts to the attack of an overwhelming force. 
On the first of December the combined armies fell into 
this snare: their chief forces were pushed toward the 
extreme left, while the rest were diminished for that 
purpose on the heights in front, which Napoleon 
had purposely neglected to occupy ; and which, 
being intersected by ravines, favored his project of 
cutting the Austrian line, when sufficiently weakened 
bv extending itself to take the French army in flank. 
His acute eye watched their motions in advance of 
Austerlitz ; and he exclaimed, ' You will be at our 
mercy before the setting of to-morrow's sun.' That 
morrow was the anniversary of his coronation; and 
his soldiers, — to whom he communicated his con- 
fidence of success and the reasons of it, in a bulletin — - : 
promised him the Russian cannon and standards ia 
honor of his fete. 

Before the close of the day, on the first, a firing" 
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commenced against the right wing of the French, S?^,^- 
which was their menaced point; and thither Napoleon 



hastened to make his dispositions for the morrow. ^ ^^^^' 
Soult commanded this division, though Davoust had Austeriiti. 
a corps still farther to the right, to prevent the enemy 
from taking them in the rear : Bemadotte commanded 
in the centre, and Lannes on the left; Murat with the 
cavalry being stationed behind them : Bessi^res was in 
reserve, with Oudinot and the guard. On the second, 
the sun, rising in unclouded brilliancy, discovered the 
combined Austrian and Russian armies, ranged on, 
around, and behind the heights of Pratzen ; while the 
allied emperors occupied the village of Austerlitz, to 
watch the eflforts of their soldiers. 

The grand attack, as Napoleon expected, commenced 
on his right, which Soult and Davoust, who were very 
advantageously stationed in flooded marshy ground, 
supported with uncommon resolution and skill: the 
best, both of soldiers and commanders, were required 
to sustain the impetuosity of the advancing masses; 
while Napoleon, fearing lest these troops should be 
recalled, delayed to make his meditated assault on the 
weakened line with his combined left and centre. At 
length, being certified that the left of his adversaries 
was completely engaged, he advanced with his main 
force, the greater part of which had been kept stu- 
diously concealed, as the allied columns were descend- 
ing from the heights, still in the direction of their left, 
where they expected the brunt of the battle to take 
place. Surprised, and attacked during an oblique 
march, like the army of Marmont in a subsequent 
period at Salamanca, they were divided, routed, and 
separated one part from the other; while Napoleon's 
troops gained the heights, and came in sight of the 
Russian corps of reserve, stationed before Austerlitz. 
The French skirmishers and cavalry instantly charged 
aniongst them ; but the emperor Alexander, aided 
by general Kutusoff, rallied his guards; with which 
and several other regiments, he met his opponents 
^th irresistible impetuosity : the French, so lately 
victorious, were driven back : even their hollow squares 
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XLvn ^^^ broken, and all was on the point of ruin; when 
Napoleon^ from whom Austerlitz was hidden by the 
heights, caught sounds of ill omen, and instantly 
despatdied his chief aide-de-camp, with all the cavalry 
that could be mustered, to inspect affairs, and act 
according to their exigency: Rapp galloped off, rally- 
ing stragglers as he proceeded ; and, when he came up, 
saw his countrymen in broken squares, sabred without 
mercy by the victorious Russians. Encouraging his 
men ' to avenge their comrades, and restore the day/ 
he gallantly attacked the enemv at fiill speed; gave 
the infantry time to recover their order, and to fonn; 
when all returned to the charge, and, after a terrible 
carnage, utterly routed the Russian guards in the pre- 
sence of their autocrat: this splendUid feat achieved, 
Rapp rode back, with broken sword and bleeding front, 
to acquaint the emperor, that his foes in the direction 
of Austerlitz were driven off the field and in fiiH 
flight.^^ In all other quarters success had been secured; 
and the left of the allies, on which they had built thdr 
hopes, was at the mercy of the victors : it had already 
suffered dreadftd losses, when Soult, who, like Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, had sustained every attack unbroken 
to the last, finally advanced ; and then one of those 
hideous incidents occurred, which render war more 
like the work of demons than of men. A division of 
the Russian army, mistaking its way, as it retired 
before the French, was gradually forced, by Soult*8 
progress, on a large extent of smooth space covered 
with snow: this was found to be a frozen lake; and 
the French, halting at its edge, commenced a heavy 
fire of artUlerv, not on the unfortunate Russians, but 
on the ice; which, loaded as it was with horses, men, 
and guns, gave way under the cannonade; and in a 
moment the whole division was engulfed: Napoleon, 
who had just galloped to the spot, exulted in the 
appalling spectacle,^^ and applauded the act : at ni^t- 
fell, the rest of the Russian troops retreated on Bcwco- 
vitz, covered by the Austrian cavalry. 

" Gerard's celebrated picture of the battle designates this point of time. 
'« See Memoirs of Marshal Soult 
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This battle, which left 15,000 Russians and Austri- ^yu! 
ans slain on the field, as well as 20,000 prisoners, forty ^^ - - 
standards, and two pares of artillery in the hands of 
the French, terminated the campaign. The Austrian 
emperor, dismayed at his losses, soUcited an interview 
with Napoleon ; and this led to an armistice, by which, 
among other conditions, the French were to retain 
possession of all their conquests tiU a definitive peace, 
or the recommencement of hostilities should take place ; 
wiiich latter was not to be before the expiration of 
fourteen days. The Russian autocrat refiising to 
become a party to this convention, withdrew his army 
on the ^xtii of December toward his own dominions ; 
while Ni^leon showed considerable forbearance with 
Austria, but exhibited against Prussia all that indig- 
lation which he had previously stifled: when count 
Haugwitz, who, before the battle, was prepared to use 
menacing language, now complimented nim on his 
success, the emperor replied, — ^ this, sir, is a congra- 
tulation, of which fortune has changed the address :' 
then railing vehemently against treachery and false 
friends, he so terrified the Prussian envoy, that he 
CMisented to conclude a treaty, engaging his court to 
resign Anspach and Bareuth, and accept Hanover in 
return: thus was Napoleon's object, to set England 
and Prussia at variance, completely gained. This 
latter power required the assistance of the former, 
conjointly with that of Russia, in case of attack; and 
both arrangements were utterly incompatible: Har- 
denburg endeavored to draw his cabinet out of the 
difficulty, by accepting Hanover as a d^pot, and yield- 
ing Anspach and Bareuth, with Cleves, Berg, and 
Neufchatel; which two latter principalities were sub- 
sequently conferred on Murat and Berthier. 

A definitive treaty was signed on the twenty-sixth Treaty of 
of December at Presburg, by which Austria not only Prcsburg. 
ceded to the French empire those Italian states that 
Were already incorporated with it, or administered by 
French laws, as Piedmont, Parma, and Piacenza; but 
resigned all possessions acquired from Venice, includ- 
ing Dalmatia, to the Italian kingdom: at the same 
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XLvfi *^^^ ®^^ recognised Napoleon's imperial title. The elec- 
tor of Bavaria and the duke of Wurtemburg were now 
raised to the rank of kings; and their dominions, as 
well as those of the elector of Baden, were augmented 
by acquisitions from the humbled Austria; who in 
return obtained only Saltzburg and Berchtolsgaden as 
a duchy, the hereditary presidency of the secularised 
Teutonic order, and a guarantee from France for the 
integrity pf her remaining empire: thus was a new 
and important step made by Napoleon toward imiversal 
dominion. The power of Austria, deprived of nearly 
3,000,000 of her subjects, and £1,600,000 of annual 
revenue, was at length broken; whilst, her bulwarks 
of the Tyrol and Venice being destroyed, she could 
look to no means of security except the fidelity of her 
people ; for the southern states of Germany were still 
more closely connected with France : by such changes 
of territory, all security of possession had vanished; 
and those sacred ties which had hitherto bound nations 
and princes together, were dissolved. The first instance 
now occurred of a royal family being dethroned by 
proclamation : the possession of Naples appeared a very 
desirable acquisition to Napoleon ; its neutrality, when 
evacuated by the French troops, had been violated by 
a combined force of Russians and English from Corfu 
entering its territories, at the express desire of the 
imbecile Ferdinand, who wished to make a diversion 
for Austria in the north of Italy :^^ a proclamation 
therefore issued from Schonbrun, on the twenty- 
seventh of December, declaring ' that the dynasty of 
Naples had ceased to reign.' Then followed an aggran- 
disement of the house of Bonaparte; and, amongst 
alliances formed for members of his family, and pos- 
sessions annexed to their rank, the Neapolitan king- 
dom was conferred on his brother Joseph: in the 
beginning of 1806, this new king proceeded toward his 
capital; and Ferdinand despatched his old fiiend, 
Ruffo, the fighting cardinal, to Rome, for the purpose 

^^ See Memoirs of Colling wood, vol. i. p. 237, where it is said that the coartof 
Naples was so ill prepared for the war which it courted, that there was not io ill 
their magazines a supply of gunpowder for 60')0 men, until it was furnished from 
the English ships. 
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of obtaining, if possible, an armistice of forty days, ^Sm 

that he might abdicate in favor of his son : but, alas! 

his eminence joined the party now uppermost, and, 
accompanying them to Naples, celebrated a solemn 
mass in honor of king Joseph's inauguration; while 
the duke of San Teodoro, who had been despatched 
also by Ferdinand as an envoy, solicited a place in the 
new royal household; and the marchese di Gallo, late 
Neapolitan ambassador at Paris, who had been charged 
with a similar mission, became minister for foreign 
affairs :^^ mean time, the wretched old court had 
retired again to Palermo; and the narrow straits of 
Messina, commanded by the British, were sufficient to 
limit the usurper's power: but, strange to say, the 
queen, whose intrigues, in every sense of the word, 
were unbounded, was found, within a few months, and 
continually afterwards, engaged in plots with France 
against her allies and protectors! 

At the commencement of the year 1806, Bonaparte 
had acquired almost absolute dominion over the con- 
tinent; while Britain, though uncontrolled on the 
ocean, was unable to make a serious impression on his 
power. Undeterred by any fear of a coalition, he was 
now at liberty to direct his whole force and energy to 
our subjugation ; and if we had nothing to apprehend 
from the troops which he might be able to land upon 
our shores, other parts of the empire were not so 
invulnerable against his attacks. Ireland, exposed by 
grievances to the seduction of his emissaries, and 
accessible to the invasion of his army, had desisted 
indeed from rebellion, but still norished discontent: 
the fire, which had lately blazed with such fury, was 
smothered, but not extinguished; and though mode- 
rate catholics were ready to defer all discussion of their 
daims till the chief obstacle was removed, while the 
prudent and considerate among them were averse to 
those violent counsels from which they had already 
suffered so severely, it was hardly to be supposed that 
all were moderate and wise; but that many would 

1* See Lord Collingwood's Memoirt, vol. i. p. 239. 
VOL. V. L 
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XLVR J^^ themselves to an invading force, whenever it 

might appear upon their shores. 

Mw^o( ^ *^ posture of affairs parliament met on the 

parUament. twenty-first of January. After suitable congratula- 
tions on our late naval successes, and r^ret expressed 
for the lamented death of the hero by whom the 
greatest was achieved, the speech stated, that his 
majesty had directed the treaties concluded with 
foreign powers to be laid before the two houses; also 
that £1,000,000, accruing to the crown from droits of 
admiralty, should be applied to the public service; 
and it concluded with a strong recommendation of 
vigilance and exertion against the common foe: no 
amendment to the address was moved in either house, 
on account of the dangerous illness of Mr. Pitt, now 
lying on his death-bed. This distinguished statesman 
had been compelled, at the close of the last session, to 
give up all active exertions, and retire to Bath ; whence 
he returned on the eleventh of January to Putney, in 
a state of debility and exhaustion augmented by poli- 
tical failures and disappointed hopes : his constitution, ^ 
originally delicate, sank rapidly; and on the twenty- ' 

Mrfpi^ third of January he expired, in his forty-seventh year, 
after having held the first place in the government of 
his country for a longer period than any other mink- 
ter of Great Britain. In consequence of a motion 
made by Mr. Henry Lascelles, on the twenty-seventii, 
and carried by a majority of 268 voices agafaist 89, 
his body was ord^ed to be interred at the public 
expense in Westminster Abbey, and a monument, with 
a suitable inscription, erected to his memory; while a 
sum, not exceeding £40,000, was voted, without oppo- 
sition, for the payment of his debts. 

ffischarac- ^ pj^t ^^s the fouudcr of a new school, during 
times of unexampled agitation, in which a contest 
of political principles convulsed all Europe, it is not 
easy to command a dispassionate survey of his minis- 
tenal conduct and character; for by his own party 
he has been represented as the preserver, and by hs 
opponents as the bane of his country : but the causes 
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of this contradiction may be traced to the unavoidable j^y^* 
difficulties of his situation, which forced him into- 
measures probably at variance with the original bent 
of his genius and policy. When at an early age he 
assumed the helm of state, he at once exhibited a sense 
of personal dignity, and an uncompromising strength 
of purpose, which partook largely of the spirit of his 
illastrious father; at the same time showing himself 
a steady assertor of popular rights, a strenuous re- 
former of acknowleged abuses, and a rigid economist : 
his administration was constitutional and temperate; 
Ids enlightened efforts were successfully employed in 
advancing the commercial and financial interests of 
the nation; and could he have prosecuted his views 
through a long period of peaceful labors, he would 
pi»bably have left only one opinion of his character 
among his countr3nnen. But at the awful crisis of the 
Frendi revolution, he found himself involved in cir- 
cumstances which allowed no moderate system of 
policy : his great antagonist had openly espoused the 
cause of democracy ; the aristocratic party immediately 
rallied round the banners of government; and the 
minister's only alternative was to quit the helm, or 
[dace himself at their head. This election once made, 
his stem unbending spirit became engaged to the 
uttermost in upholding the cause of which he had 
avowed himself the champon : having embarked in 
tike contest against those revolutionary principles which 
were desolating France, he considered no price too 
great for the means of opposing them : and therefore 
be employed his talents in forming coalitions, and in 
itdsing immense sums on public credit, which he dis- 
tributed with a lavish prodigality, both at home and 
abroad : hence too he probably justified to himself his 
desertion of those principles of reform which he for- 
fiierly professed ; his ministration to aristocratic rapa- 
city in a profiision of places, sinecures, and pensions ; 
his leaning toward despotic principles; and his adap- 
tation of a system of corruption to the machinery of 
government. Still it must be remembered, that to 
Mr. Pitt's general policy we are indebted for the 

L 2 
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XLvn gl^^^^® termination of a war, carried on for life or 
death ; since, notwithstanding the failure of his expe- 
ditions and confederacies, to him must be assigned the 
chief merit of our ultimate success : failure was natu- 
rally to be expected from the dissolute and corrupt 
governments with which he had to do, and which 
required to be beaten into propriety and discipline: 
but when they had become thus purified and invi- 
gorated, Great Britain, following the system of Pitt, 
again rallied them under her banners, united them in 
a more disinterested coalition, and supplied them with 
such resources as ensured to them victory in the 
contest. This eminent statesman therefore was un- 
fortunate in the time of his decease; not living to 
behold the harvest, of which he had sown the seed: 
impartial justice also requires us to confess, that sub- 
sequent national distress, arising from the exhaustion 
produced by his system of expenditure, cannot wholly 
be laid at his door ; for in this case, the best part of his 
financial plan was interfered with: though Mr. Pitt 
heaped an enormous load of debt on the nation, he 
provided means for its repayment by an accumulating 
sinking fund; but his successors not only applied that 
fund to the current expenses of the state, and thus 
threw every possible burden on posterity ; but in later 
times, yielding to that impatience of taxation among 
the representatives of the people, which was justly 
reprobated by lord Castlereagh, they changed the whole 
principle of the sinking fund altogether, or rather 
abolished it for every effectual purpose. 

Mr. Pitt's long administration again concentrated 
political power in the hands of certain great families: 
but as their sentiments accorded with those of their 
royal master, he was not anxious to dissolve such a 
confederacy; and thus, as an observant foreigner has 
remarked, * in the bosom of our free constitution an 
oligarchy was formed, which subsequently pushed their 
altercations respecting the offices of state to a sc^- 
dalous excess, though they were long unable to pro- 
duce a single leading mind.' ^^ It is also deserving of 

" Heeren*s History of the European States-System, yd. ii. p. 242. 
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notice, that Mr. Pitt's political character suflfered ^yj^ 

much from his followers; many of whom, going far 

beyond their master, exaggerated his tenets into an ^®^* 
indiscriminate aversion to liberty; and, without pos- 
sessing either his genius or his courage, involved his 
memory in the disgrace of their own bigotry and 
selfishness : they are indeed exposed to a stigma, with 
which calumny itself never assailed the character of 
Pitt; whose integrity was unimpeachable, and whose 
lofty sense of honor kept him wholly fi^e from sordid 
motives : his adherents however were not all so scrupu- 
lous ; for the war administration over which he presided 
was one of the most profligate that ever engrossed or 
squandered public revenues ; and the stain of corrup- 
tion, thence engendered, so insinuated itself into . aU 
the branches of succeeding administrations, that the 
people at length opened their eyes, and a reform of 
parliament became inevitable. 

Mr. Pitt's death, at the particular crisis in which it 
took place, was considered as a virtual dissolution of 
the administration: his colleagues not only wanted 
pubKc confidence, but were disunited among them- 
selves; and the loss of their great leader dissolved the 
angle tie that bound them together : in circumstances 
so discouraging, the surviving members of the cabinet 
threw up the reins of government without a struggle; 
refusing to retain charge of them, even at the solici- 
tation of their royal master. To lord Hawkesbury 
was oflfered the post of premier; but he deemed it too 
arduous, and chose rather to retire from ofiice with a 
comfortable sinecure in the cinque ports. 

The formation of a ministry was next proposed to Greniju© 
lord Sidmouth, but he also declined the task; so that^"'"^" 
his majesty was obliged to repress, though he could 
not subdue, personal antipathies, and to court the aid 
of lord Grenville; even while he knew that his ffovern- 
ment would be saddled with Mr. Fox : on the tnird of 
February, arrangements were completed; embracing 
the leading members of two parties, known as the old 
and new opposition, together with the party of lord 
Sidmouth. The cabinet comprised earl Fitzwilliam, 
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XLvn ^® president of the council ; lord Erskine, chancellor 
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viscount Sidmouth, privy-seal; lord Grenville, first 
lord of the treasury ; lord Howick (late Mr. Grq^)^ 
head of the admiralty; earl Moira, maarter-g^ieral of 
the ordnance: earl Spencer, Fox, and Wyndham, 
secretaries of state for the home, foreign, and war 
departments, with lord Henry Petty, chancellor of the 
exchequer, while lord chief justice EUenborough ako 
was admitted to a seat in the cabinet; contrary to all 
precedent since the revolution, except in the case of 
the earl of Mansfield; the duke of Bedford went to 
Ireland, where Mr. Ponsonby was appointed lord chan- 
cellor, and sir John Newport chancjellor of the ex- 
chequer : lord Minto was made president of the board 
of control; Sheridan treasurer of the navy; general 
Fitzpatrick, secretary at war; sir Arthur rigott and 
sir Samuel Romilly, attorney and solicitor ^^leraL 
The change extended itself even to subordinate offices 
of govemnaent : none so complete had been effected 
since the commencement of Mr. Pitt's first adminis- 
tration. 

As lord Grenville's office of auditor of the ^- 
chequer was thought incompatible with that of pre- 
mier; and his lordship, though his known opulence 
precluded all reasons for his holding the former place, 
wds not willing to resign a large source of emolument 
attended with little trouble, a bill was brought into 
parliament, empowering him to name a responsiWe 
trustee for holding the auditorship, so long as he 
should continue at the head of the treasury: this 
method, taken to obviate the absurdity of checking a 
public officer by his own interference, was not regarded 
very favorably by the public; and the unconstitu- 
tional appointment of lord EUenborough to a seat in 
the cabinet created a strong prejudice in the minds of 
all true patriots against the new administration: it 
certainly appeared to be the worst method for secur- 
ing impartial justice, especially in political trials, that 
could have been devised. This combination of the judi- 
cial atid political characters was understood to have be^ 
made at the instance of lord Sidmouth, who stipulated 
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for a political auxiliary; and for whose own introduc- ^yj* 

tion into the cabinet, Mr. Fox and lord Grenville incur — ' 

red some censure : but his lordship's parliamentary 

interest was considered essential to the support of 

administration ; and his admission was strongly urged, 

through Shericfen, by the prince of Wales, who took 

an active part in the negotiations whidi led to its 

fonnation. A reconciliation, as it was called, had ^ffai™ of 

taken place, about a year previously, between hisLdpdb? 

wyal highness and the king at Kew; but it was sus- ^'^ 

pected at the time, and may be inferred, from a very "' 

remarkable letter, written immediately afterwards by 

his majesty to the princess of Wales, that his royal 

highness had an ulterior object in view: that tissue 

of f^^nale malice and de&mation, which ended in ^ the * 

Douglas conspiracy,' had even then commenced; and 

the prince was eager to withdraw his daughter from 

her mother's care to his own : the king peremptorily 

denied his son's right; lord Moira was sent for to 

negotiate; and lord Thurlow, being consulted, is said 

to have given an opinion favorable to the father's 

claim: the king however asserted his superior title, 

and took the young princess under his guardianship, 

while he studiously countenanced and visited her 

mother. The prince by 3qo means acquiesced in his 

majesty's claim; but an arrangement was at length 

made, by which the care of the child was surrendered 

to the king; who, in return, abandoned an intention 

which he had formed, of allotting apartments in 

Windsor-castle to the princess of Wales : in this year 

towever the plot was more fully disclosed, which led 

to what was called, ^ The Delicate Investigation.' 

Unfortunately, the circumstances of this revolting case 

are so connected with succeeding points of historical 

importance, that they require some general notice, 

however brief: the duke of Sussex having informed 

the prince that sir John Douglas had made known to 

him certain circumstances respecting the princess, 

which, if true, might affect not only the honor of his 

royal highness, but the succession to the throne itself; 

a formal declaration from sir John and lady Douglas 
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xLm ^^ submitted to lord Thurlow, who gave his opinion 
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that the matter must be submitted to the king: in 
consequence of which advice, and some ferther exami- 
nations, a warrant was issued by his majesty on the 
twenty-ninth of May, appointing the lord chancellor, 
lord (jrenville, earl Spencer, and lord EUenborough 
to investigate the allegations made against her royal 
highness. These commissioners examined on oath, 
not only the principal informants, who charged the 
princess with avowed pregnancy, and the birth of a 
boy ; but a numerous array of other witnesses, chiefly 
male and female domestics, who deposed to suspicious 
familiarities between the illustrious lady and several 
persons specified in the depositions. On the first 
and most serious part of this inquiry, the commis- 
sioners fully acquitted the princess; but they added, 
that ' evidence had been given of other particulars 
respecting the conduct of her royal highness, such as 
must, especially considering her exalted rank and 
station, necessarily give occasion to very unfavorable 
interpretations.' 

The princess then complained of what she called a 
secret tribunal, and a secret judgment ; which sub- 
stantially acquitted her, while it imputed to her a 
system of indecorous Conduct on the allegation of 
false witnesses : it does not however seem that justice 
or decency could have been better consulted, than 
by submitting the matter to a conmiission of four 
cabinet ministers, whose high rank and honorable 
character precluded all idea of subserviency to base 
motives ; even supposing such a tribunal objectionable, 
it was not chosen by the prince; his conduct, there- 
fore, was blameless on this point; he was only cul- 
pable, when, dissatisfied with its decision, he interfered 
to prevent his majesty from again receiving hid 
consort in a manner due to her rank and station- 
An elaborate defence was drawn up for her roj^ 
highness by her political and legal friends, the chief d 
whom was Mr. Perceval : this was transmitted to th^ 
king; but a long time having elapsed without a reply, 
she ventured to repeat her asseverations of innocence 
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and to request a decisive opinion from the throne, if xLm 
not a satisfactory answer to her communication : after — ,g^ — 
additional delay she made another remonstrance to 
his majesty, intimating that unless she were reUeved 
fix)m farther suspense, her case must be laid before 
the public eye; and this hint, added probably to a 
favorable inclination on the Hug's part, produced a 
royal message, which, while it contained just and 
serious admonition, gratified the princess with a pro- 
mise of readmission at court; but on her request, that 
a day should be named, when she might have that 
happiness, the expected honor was suspended, in con- 
sequence of the prince's interference, who wished to 
submit her vindicatiofl to his own legal advisers, and 
draw up a counter-statement. Alarmed at this for- 
midable denunciation, she tried the efiect of another 
appeal to the equity of her father-in-law, from whom 
alone, among her relatives in Great Britain, she could 
be said to have received kindness or sympathy ; but 
the influence of her husband still prevailed over aU 
expostulations, until those statesmen, who were more 
Inclined to assist her, succeeded in driving her sup- 
posed adversaries from power: his majesty then re- 
admitted her into his presence; and bv this indirect 
recognition of her innocence prevented an appeal to 
public opinion ; which she had threatened to make, by 
Ae publication of matter most objectionable, as admi- 
iiistering food for scandal, and tending to diminish 
that respect for royalty which is the boast of British 
subjects. 

The state of Europe, at the death of Pitt, rendered ^^^Jjj;" 
all negotiations for a safe and honorable peace difficult peace, 
to this country, which had raised barriers against 
Napoleon only to be thrown down, and to afford pre- 
texts for his fiiture attacks on the independence of the 
continent : at the accession however of Fox to power, 
some expectations of peace were entertained ; and that 
statesman was said to have taken the foreign depart- 
ment, on account of the facilities which it afforded for 
carrying his pacific views into effect. No long time 
elapsed before an artifice appeared to be contrived by 
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XLm *^^ French government, to know what terms of peace 
the new ministry were likely to allow; for Mr. Fox 
had scarcely been ten days in office, when an alien, 
named Guillet de la Gevnlli^re, arrived at Gravesend 
without a passport, and acquainted the foreign 
secretary, by letter, that he had a very important 
communication to make : Mr. Fox immedOately sent a 
passport, and admitted him to a private interview; 
but indignantly repelled his disclosure, true or false, 
of a plot to assassinate Bonaparte : his next step ym 
to make the French government acquainted wi^ the 
circumstances; while he detained the miscreant in 
custody, until due precaution could be taken against 
his designs, if he really entertained them. This 
communication, which was acknowleged by Talley- 
rand, with a just tribute to Mr. Fox's character, led 
to negotiations, in which the greatest obstacle to 
peace appeared to be a determination of the emperor 
to obtain Sicily, for his brother Joseph, in addition to 
Naples : Fox nowever was not so deficient in penetra- 
tion, as to fail in perceiving, from the manner in 
which Napoleon had treated the courts of Vienna and 
Naples, and his known determination to degrade the 
ancient and illustrious republic of Holland into a petty 
kingdom for his brother Louis, that any agreement 
called a peace could only be a truce; that every state 
which had not the power of resistance, must fiill into 
the vortex of imperial ambition; and that the only 
temper in which England could maintain peace, would 
be submission; but to this necessity she had not yet 
been reduced. 

Mr. Fox soon confirmed public confidence in his 
war policy, by the decision with which he rejected the 
treaty of Amiens as a basis, and insisted on the 
emperor of Russia being admitted as a party: 'the 
first wish of my heart,' he said in the house of 
commons, ' is peace ; but such a peace only as shall 
preserve our connexions and influence on the conti- 
nent, and not abate one jot of the national honor:^ 
these patriotic sentiments were received with load 
acclamations by all the members, while a mumur of 
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applaose ran through the crowd of strangers in the ^Lm 
^ery. Negotiations were renewed in June by- 
means of lord Yarmouth, who had been released, at 
Fox's intercession, from that arbitrary imprisonment 
whidi he had endured since the recommencement of 
iio6tilities : Talleyrand, thinking him a proper person 
to receive a comndential commtmication, invited him 
to a oon&i^snce; in which he declared that the em* 
peror was willing to restore Hanover, as well as to 
gratify the British court in other respects; and by 
casually observing, that France asked for nothing, he 
dduded his lordship into a belief, that the principle of 
udpassideiisj or present possession, would be admitted 
wiUi regard to all British conquests. Pleased at this 
intelligence, the king sent a commission to lord Yar- 
moath, but desired nim to withhold the communica- 
tion of his full powers until he should obtain an 
e2q)licit promise that Sicily should not be alienated 
frran the houise of Bourbon : it was hinted in reply, 
4at Napoleon was very anxious, to add Sicily to ms 
brother's dominion, and would procure the Hans-towns 
for Ferdinand as an equivalent; but this answer was 
iK)t deemed satisfiu^tory. 

The French government was at this time endea- 
voring to draw Russia into a separate convention, in 
order to obtain better terms by such a digunction of 
tlte allies; and her envoy M. d'Oubril, fidling into 
the snare, agreed to a treaty, which, in consideration 
of Napoleon's promise to recall his troops from 
Germany, tended to confirm the cession of Dalmatia 
to France, to render the Ionian islands independent, 
to expel the Russians from the Mediterranean, and to 
secure the integrity of the Ottoman ^apire : yet, so 
Kttle respect had JSonaparte for his share of the en- 
gagement, that he was then employed in arbitrarily 
breaking ties which connected many princes and 
states with the German empire; whose constitution, 
nay, whose very name, he was preparing to subvert : 
accordingly, a declaration made by this new potentate 
to the diet, — ^that he no longer recognised the empire, — 
^as sufficient to overthrow the structure of that 
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xLVu! ^^^^®^* institution. Austria voluntarily laid aside 
her electoral dignity ; and, on the fallen ruins of the 
imperial edifice, a new one, intitled ' The Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine,'^^ was erected; of which Napoleon 
became protector. It soon appeared that this confe- 
deracy was no union, but merely an accession to the 
protector's power; for the purpose of fevoring his 
projects, and aiding him in his wars: thus another 
great stride was taken toward universal dominion; f» 
henceforth it was not in the power of Germany to 
enter into a combination against France; Prussia now 
became isolated, and her fall was certain. 

Even the disgust excited by this confederation did 
not induce his Britannic majesty to interrupt pacific 
negotiations, before he was well certified of Bonar 
parte's insincerity. Exulting in the supposed separa- 
tion of Russia and Great Britain, Talleyrand, whilst 
he still held out his master's wish for peace, assumed 
a higher tone, and ofiered less favorable terms: lord 
Lauderdale, who had been sent to Paris, as a con- 
fidential friend of Fox, to conduct the conferences, 
soon found that no hope of success remained; and 
when the adoption of the uti possidetis was absolutely 
disclaimed, the British envoys prepared to depart : by 
certain concessions however they were induced to re- 
new the discussions; and it was intimated to them, 
that beside the restitution of Hanover, Malta and tie 
Cape of Good Hope would be ceded to his majesty, on 
the condition of his abandoning all other conquests, 
and exchanging Sicily for some valuable territory in 
a different part of Europe : when intelligence arrived 
that the emperor Alexander refiised to ratify the 
treaty which his minister had signed, still greater con- 

>* The constitution was framed and signed on the twelfth of July by Banrit* 
Wurteiiburg, Baden, Berff, Hesse- Darmstadt, Nassau-Usingen, and NaMtt- 
Weilburg. Hohenzollern-Hechingen, and Siegmaringen, Salm-Salm and SabB* 
Kirburg, Isenburg, Aremburg, Lichtenstein, and the count of Leyen : the tx^ 
scribers made a declaration at the diet of the first of August. Though all tke 
German powers gradually joined it, except Austria, Brandenburg, Brunswick, anJ 
Hesse, it cannot be regarded as a voluntary accession : it was the only metni rf 
safety : at the same time, it was the sentence of death to many small princes *Bd 
free cities ; of which the former were incorporated into the larger powers, tb« 
latter held in possession ; «nd the treatment of the reduced princes by some ^ 
their new rulers was sufficiently revolting. 
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cessions were held out by France for the promotion of ^Lvn 
a general peace. - 

That concert however with Russia, which had been 
suspended by this unauthorised treaty, was now re- 
stored ; and lord Lauderdale was ordered to state, in 
addition to the demands of his Britannic majesty, the 
terms on which France might obtain peace with the 
autocrat : to this method of treating, the French 
minister acceded, and offered to yield Tobago and 
Pondicherry ; but Napoleon was not disposed to resign 
his pretensions to Sicily or Dalmatia: as no prospect 
of agreement therefore appeared, the British plenipo- 
tentiary was recalled; even while the French court 
persisted, with true Machiavellian policy, in expressing 
the strongest desire of peace. Mr. Fox in the mean 
time had breathed his last; and when lord Lauder- 
dale returned, unsuccessful in his negotiation, his 
passports were accompanied with a note, insinuating 
that the principles of Fox no longer animated the col- 
leagues and successors of that great man: to this, 
however, his lordship gave a spirited and satisfactory 
reply. 

The first debate in parliament which excited thePari». 
attention of the country related to lord Ellenborough's p,^^^ 
seat in the cabinet; a station, which the opposition ing*. 
held to be utterly at variance with his official charac- 
ter as chief justice. Mr. Canning's speech on this oc- 
casion, in reply to Mr. Bond, who had ably defended 
the measure, placed it in its proper light, while it 
discovered enlarged views of constitutional* principles, 
and a natural superiority to that narrow range of 
politics, to which at this time he was generally con- 
fined. In answer to the assertion, that a judge might 
with propriety sit in the cabinet, because the very 
independence of his situation rendered him the fittest 
person, Canning observed ; ' that he viewed the ques- 
tion in a very different light: he thought that the 
holding a situation, which was in its nature preca- 
rious, and yet an object of ambition, tended to destroy 
that confidence which resulted from the independence 
of a judge. He disclaimed all personal motives : he 
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^yfi only viewed the point in the abstract, and contended, 
— -— ^ that when you placed in the situation referred to, a 
person, who by law had been jealously made inde- 
pendent, you in a great measure did away with the 
effects of that independence. This would be evident 
if it were admitted, (and it could not be denied), that 
the removal of a lord chief justice from a place whidi 
was an object of ambition, would be attended with 
some degree of discredit to him; for, to avoid this 
discredit, there would at least, on some occasions, he 
a temptation for him to act in a manner not alto- 
gether consistent with his duty and character/ Ano- 
ther strong objection which he pointed out was this: 
* that the attention of a lord chief justice would he 
distracted in the discharge of his official duties: he 
would indeed still pursue the objects which more 
directly regarded his profession ; but, instead of build- 
ing his fame on a strictly honorable administration of 
the laws, he might be aspiring after other objects of 
ambition/ The honorable gentleman went on to show 
that the example was supported by no analogy; that 
no expediency had been proved; and no attempt made 
to show its necessity. In the upper house lord Eldon 
admitted that such an arrangement was not illegal, 
and he would not say that it was imconstitutional; 
but he thought it inexpedient, because it tended to 
excite a suspicion of poUtical partiality in the admin- 
istration of justice : it was observable, he said, that 
lord Mansfield, whose case formed the solitary pre- 
cedent, had become extremely unpopular after his 
entrance into the councils of government; and the 
jealousy which then arose in the minds of the people, 
however ill-founded, had been sufficient to weaken the 
confidence which ought ever to be reposed in a judge. 
The motion however of lord Bristol, which brought 
on this discussion, was negatived without a division; 
and lord EUenborough continued a member of thi» 
cabinet until its dissolution. 

As the state of our army required ministerial atten- 
tion, the subject was repeatedly debated in council, 
before wjy scheme could be matured for the consider- 
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adon of parliament : Mr. Wyndham's suggestions were ^lvu! 
at length adopted by his colleagues, and the plan was - 
at different tunes perspicuously stated to the house 
l^ the secretary to the war department. He con- 
trasted the steady vigor of a regular army, with the 
desoltoiy movements of citizens or peasants hastily 
ooUectea together; and he vindicated the power of a 

Sremment to raise men by compulsion for the de- 
ce of their country; but so many legal forms were 
mpposed to be necessary for the exercise of this right, 
that it could not be enforced without the greatest 
fifficul^: to invite and allure men would be the most 
advisable met^iod of recruiting; let the service then 
be rendered more attractive, and he doubted not but 
that a suj£cient force might at all times be readily 
brought into addon. If tibe period of service should 
be limitedi the rigor of discipline mitigated, and the 
allowance to disabled or retiring soldiers increased, 
military emplojnnent might be rendered desirable, and 
the army placed at once on a respectable and efficient 
footing: he propcMied therefore that soldiers, instead 
of engaging for life, should in ftiture be enlisted for a 
term of years : this term he divided into three periods, 
of seven years each, for infantry; and into three of 
tea, six, and five for cavahy and artillery; the soldier 
being allowed to claim his discharge at the end of each 
peri^ and intitled to certain advantages in proportion 
to his length of service. Desertion, it was said, might 
be punished by the loss of so many years' service, and 
corporal punishments diminished both in number and 
severity : it was proposed also that the volunteer corps 
should be formed of persons who could serve at their 
own expense, and that the peasantry should be loosely 
trained to harass and impede an enemy ; this training 
to be compulsory, 200,000 men being annually made 
liable to its duties. 

The friends of Pitt disputed the utility of this new 
sdieme, and defended his organisation of military 
force: lord Castlereagh, in particular, deprecated the 
experiment, not only as useless, but hazardous; for 
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XLvn! ^^^^ arrangements were under deliberation, he said, 
the minds of the soldiers would become unsettled: the 
regular army had already been augmented by 45,000 
men beyond the number which existed in the spring 
of 1804; and it was expected that a &rther increase 
would soon take place, through an improved enforce- 
ment of his deceased friend's plan. Mr. 1 orke asserted 
that the present time of service was not unlimited; 
since nothing was more easy, than for soldiers, i^ho 
had been twenty-four years in the ranks, to obtain % 
discharge : Canning also exhibited all his powers of 
ridicule and argument; attacking Mr.Wyndham'spIan 
as a visionary scheme, and a contradiction of prinapki 
which he had at other times recommended; ridicnlmg 
his analogies and illustrations, and condenming tbe 
discouragement of those more constitutional establish- 
ments, which serve to counterbalance the influence of 
a large standing army: notwithstanding this opposi- 
tion, the equity of some of the proposed arrangements, 
and the utility of others, prevailed in both houses; and 
passed into laws by very considerable majorities. 

On the twenty-eighth of March the budget was 
opened by lord Henry Petty, who stated the unre- 
deemed debt of Great Britain and Ireland at nearly 
£566,000,000; of which the Annual interest was about 
£27,500,000: the supplies for England and Irdand 
were estimated at £62,187,465; and among the wajfs 
and means, were a loan of £18,000,000, and an ali- 
mentation of the war taxes to £19,500,000, to te 
effected principally by raising the income-tax ^m six 
and a half to ten per cent : it was also proposed to 
raise the war duties on the customs; and, in order ti> 
cover the interest on the loan, to make permanent the 
duty on wine, and impose two pounds a ton on pig- 
iron : the duty on tea was to be equalised, and a tax 
imposed on appraisements. The income-tax bill en- 
countered much opposition, but was passed with sofflfi 
modifications : the duty on iron excited such an out- 
cry, that it was relinquished, and a tax on private 
brewers substituted in its place; but this was assailed 
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with a still stronger opposition, and the deficiency of ^lvu' 
interest on the loan was made up by an addition of — -—^ 
ten per cent on the assessed taxes. 

Partisans of the late ministry were not displeased 
at the odium transferred to the new cabinet by these 
heavy imposts : seizing therefore with avidity on the 
opportunity thus oflfered, they assailed its members 
with every species of ridicule and reproach, especially 
employing the pen of Mr. Canning out of the house, 
and his powers of vituperative oratory within, to de- 
fcme their characters, impugn their motives, and defeat 
their schemes; and perhaps there is no instance on 
record, where an administration has received so much 
abuse, merited and unmerited, as this of 'All the 
Talents.' 

As the burthens of the people were so much in- 
creased, it was thought right that some attempts 
should be made to prevent the misapplication or em- 
bezzlement of pubKc money: the chancellor of the 
exchequer therefore proposed, that, instead of the 
mere pretence of inquiry, a diligent and accurate 
examination of public accounts should be instituted : 
he stated, that beside five commissioners, to whom 
the task of general investigation had hitherto been 
confided, two had been appointed for special inquiry 
into military aflfairs, who had been so negligent or 
mattentive, that large sums had been paid for various 
services without their knowlege; that during six 
years, ten, and sometimes twenty per cent., had been 
taken by an unprincipled contractor out of £700,000 
per annum; that with regard to £9,000,000 said to 
We been expended on barracks, no satisfactory elu- 
cidation had been given ; that no accounts relative to 
the pay of the army had been regularly examined since 
the year 1782 ; and that £534,000,000 remained with- 
out vouchers for a fair expenditure: Mr. G. Rose, 
Wever, the general defender of public abuses, de- 
clared that omy £800,000 could properly be said to 
l)e unsettled; and the chancellor of the exchequer 
^^itted that no very large sums were due to the 
^tion from public omccrs: yet it was evident that 

VOL. y. M 
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XLra S^*^* dishonesty and rapine had prevailed, which the 
former ministry had not properly endeavored to check: 
and two bills were introduced for the more effectual 
prevention of these delinquencies; one for the West 
Indian colonies, the other for the Hngdom in general: 
the foUowing were among the salutary regulatioM 
adopted in different departments, for which this ad- 
ministration intitled itself to the gratitude of tie 
nation. 

The balances of the treasurer of the ordnance were 
directed to be deposited at the Bank of England, and 
payments to be made by draughts on thfit establish- 
ment : the same principle was extended to the excise 
and customs, to the stamp and post offices, and to the 
office of surveyor-general of the woods and forests : sala- 
ries were increased, and fees of custom-house officers at 
the port of London abolished : other judicious measures 
were adopted for the settlement of public accounts: 
the com trade also, between Great ^Britain ^d Ire- 
land was placed on the same footing as that belweeii 
the different English counties. 

The accounts of East Indian establishments also 
came this session under the investigation of parlia- 
ment : as stated by a member of the board of control, 
it appeared that the revenues of the three presidencies 
for 1803—4, amounted to £13,273,000, while the 
charges were £13,214,000; that the small surplus was 
granted to inferior settlements, which also required an 
additional advance of £245,000 ; that the company's 
debt demanded a sum of £1,500,000 to pay the m^ 
terest ; and that the profit on imported goods still left 
a deficit of about £1,124,000: a subsequent period 
being taken, a still more unfavorable prospect ap- 
peared; the excess of the charges being calculated at 
£2,651,900. In one of the debates arising out of tins 
subject, the late governor-general was strenuously 
defended by his illustrious brother, sir Arthur Wef- 
lesley, who asserted that he had greatly increased our 
Indian revenues ; attributing the augmentation of debt 
principally to the necessity of borrowing for commer- 
cial investments at a disadvantageous rate of interest, 
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and to loss sustained on the trade: Mr. Grant denied Sfy^ 
this statement; aflSrming that the increase of expeti — — 
diture overbalanced that of revenue ; and reprobating 
the wars which had been undertaken, as injurious to 
the reputation of Great Britain for honor and equity, 
while they had not conduced even to the security of 
our government : it appeared however to the house, 
that lord Wellesley was guided more by necessity than 
choice in his measures, which were judiciously directed 
to the pennanent security of that vast empire over 
which he presided. Lora Castlereagh proposed that 
the company should be allowed to negotiate a loan 
in England for the reduction of their debt, on ac- 
count of the comparatively easy terms on which it 
could be procured: his suggestions however were 
not adopted; nor did the earnest endeavors of Mr. 
Paull succeed in procuring the impeachment of that 
eminent statesman, whose enlarged policy added so 
much to the power and resources of our Indian 
possessions. 

A far more questionable case than the preceding Trial of 
one was investigated with due solemnity in West- in^. 
minster-hall; where lord Melville was brought to trial 
hefore his peers on the twenty-ninth of April. The 
«eal of his eloquent accuser was still as fervent as at 
tie first moment of accusation ; but that of Fox and 
other promoters of the trial was thought to be cooled 
hjf their elevation to power: the articles of im- 
peachment, which were ten in number, contained 
tittee principal charges; the first was, that before 
the tenth of January, 1786, he had applied to his 
private use and profit various sums entrusted to him 
^ treasurer of the navy; the second, that he had 
permitted Trotter, his pajmoaster, illegally to take 
fipom the Bank of England large sums issued on the 
teeasurer's account, and to place them in the hands of 
iia private banker; the third that he had fraudu- 
lently permitted Trotter to apply the said money 
to purposes of private use and emolument, from 
''^hich he himself had derived profit. Lord Melville 
averred that he was not guilty of these charges; 

M 2 
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XLvn ^^^^ ^^- Whitbread addressed the court in an 

elaborate speech, and the solicitor-general recapi- 

^^^' tulated the evidence: his lordship's counsel, Mr. 
Plumer, who had distinguished himself in the de- 
fence of governor Hastings, occupied three days in 
repelling these accusations; and on the two follow- 
ing days, the managers replied: the proceedings 
were then deferred to the twenty-eighth of May, 
and a motion of thanks to the managers, made on 
the twenty-third in the commons by general Fitz- 
patrick, was agreed to with only one dissentient 
voice: at the appointed period the peers assembled; 
the assistance of the judges on certain points of law 
was obtained; and on the twelfth of June their lord- 
ships acquitted the accused of all the charges: on 
four of the articles, however, the majority in his favor 
did not amount to double the number of those who 
gave a contrary judgment. 
Bill for the The couduct of the new ministers respecting the 
th^ slave ^^ abolition of the slave trade will long be remembered 
trade. to their honor: this measure, which had been sup- 
ported by the eloquence Of the late premier when- 
ever it was brought before parliament, but had been 
constantly defeated by the prevalence of interests, 
which, as minister, he did not choose to oppose, now 
became so earnestly advocated, that considerable 
progress was made toward its accomplishment: a 
bill was introduced and carried, though not without 
strong opposition, to repress this unnatural traffic, 
by prohibiting the exportation of glaves from British 
colonies after January 1807; for it was stated, that 
neutral powers, having colonies in America or the 
West Indies, procured negroes by means of English 
vessels; and that even the French and Spaniards were 
indirectly supplied with them through the influence 
of our capital: another bill soon afterwards passed 
unopposed, for preventing the increase of the British 
slave trade, by prohibiting any vessels from embarking 
in it beside those that were already so employed. The 
next measure was a resolution of Mr. Fox, dictated 
by great prudence; not proposing that the traffic 
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should be instantly abolished, but involving a declara- S?^ 
tion of the house, that, as it was * contrary to the 
principles of justice, humanity, and sound policy, 
effectual measures should be taken for putting an end 
to it, in such a manner, and at such a period, as might 
be deemed advisable:' and so impressed was Fox with 
the importance of his motion, as to make the following 
declaration : — * K,' said he, ' during almost forty years 
that I have enjoyed a seat in parliament, I had been 
so fortunate as to accomplish this, and this only, I 
should think I had done enough; and should retire 
fix)in public life with comfort, and with a conscious 
satisfaction that I had done my duty.' The resolu- 
tion was vehemently opposed by lord Castlereagh, 
the members for Liverpool, and a few others in the 
West Indian interest; but was carried by 114 votes 
against 15: in the upper house, a similar motion, 
originating with lord Grenville, was adopted by 41 
against 20. On this occasion Lord Eldon intimated 
ms opinion, that even on the coast of Africa, to which 
the operation of the bill was confined, the slave trade 
could not be abolished, unless other powers should 
concur in the measures that Great Britain might 
adopt. On the 4th of February a farther discussion 
arose respecting the examination of witnesses at the 
bar of the house before the second reading, when his 
lordship thought such a step unnecessary for the 
present ; but desired not to be precluded from voting 
for the admission of evidence at a future stage. He 
feared that the measure now proposed, whilst it would 
utterly destroy British interests involved in the trade, 
Would not diminish the transport of negroes, or efiect 
the preservation of one single individual: but if a 
change of national policy on this subject should be 
resolved on, he hoped that due compensation would be 
assigned : the extent of the interests to be then com- 
pensated could be ascertained only by the examination 
of witnesses. The ground of his resistance to the 
measure was not a reluctance to redress any oppres- 
sion or grievance, but a persuasion that the cause of 
justice and humanity would gain nothing by the 
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XLvn ^^li*^^^^ ^^ *^^^ proposed. The last step taken on 
this subject, during the present session, was a joint 
address from both houses, beseeching his majesty that 
he would take measures for obtaining the concurrence 
of foreign powers in the abolition of the slave trade. 

So intirely was Mr. Canning bound by the chains 
of party, that no ministerial measurcj however excel- 
lent in itself, or agreeable to his own most cherished 
sentiments, could secure his suppcMi;: he suffered, 
therefore, this great moral question, which on ftnmer 
occasions he had so eloquently advocated, to be 
carried without his voice being raised to advance its 
progress, or to celebrate its success: all that he 
could bring himself to say, on this his favorite mea- 
sure during other administrations, was cold and brie^ 
intermingled with complaints against ministers, un- 
worthy of his character : the Chelsea-hospital bill, 
on the twelfth of June, afforded him another oppo^ 
tunity of assailing them with invedtives : at the 
close of an argumentative speech, he zealously warned 
the house against the giving to them that confidence 
which they claimed ; concurring, as he did, in the 
opinion expressed by his noble and learned friends, 
lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, respecting their 
general system, and the manner of carrying it into 
effect ; since nothing could form a more ludicrous con- 
trast than their promises and their performances. 
Speaking of lord Grenville, he observed ;^^* My pe^ 
sonal esteem and regard for that noble person continue 
unimpaired ; but to talk' of him now at the head of 
government, after all that has been seen and heard, 
and to consider him as the presiding" and directing 
mind, is impossible : in his colleagues, I neither have, 
nor ever professed to have, that confidence which they 
now demand; and by a vote of this night I sh^ul 
certainly refuse it to them.' Until the termination of 
the session he continued to harass ministers by his 
bitter sarcasms; seconded by Mr. Perceval's legal 
knowlege, and by lord Castlereagh's extraordinary 
powers of lengthening out a debate : with such thorns 
in their sides, the ironical compliment paid to .them by 
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his lordship, respecting their ' repose on a bed of roses/ xLvn 

waa felt with double force. This active, determined, - 

and powerful opposition had from the beginning ren- ^*^' 
dered Fox's regular appearance in his place necessary: 
night after night his measures were assailed, espe- 
cially by the ex-secretary: he was dying from the 
effi^ts of disease, augmented by the cares of office, 
and a laborious attendance on the house; but no 
mercy was shown to him by his opponents; nor 
could he be persuaded by his Mends to abandon the 
post of duty. The floor of the senate is to the states- 
man as the field of battle to the soldier: the true 
hero deserts not his standard, but struggles on to the 
last: sUch had been the fate of Pitt: such was to be 
the fate of his own principal persecutor; and Fox now 
fell in the conflict of parties, and the encounter of 
powerful minds : the enfeebled frame became at length 
unable to support the spirit which still flashed 
Wghtly even in the last hours of trial; and his 
serious illness and death were announced almost at 
the same time: he expired on the thirteenth ofi>eath«nd 
September, in his fifty-ninth year, and was buried ^J^*^' 
in Westminster-abbey; where he reposes, by theFo»- 
side of his great rival. It is no pleasant task to 
dwell on the faults of an eminent man, who, above 
all statesmen of his day, seems to have been beloved in 
Ms life and lamented in his death : but, unhappily, a 
large portion of that affection with which he was 
regarded by his contemporaries was bestowed on 
qualities which impaired the dignity of his moral 
character, and rendered his talents less effectual for 
the public good. Mr. Fox, the victim of a most 
feulty education, became strongly addicted to those 
feshionable vices which too often ensnare genius, and 
are in turn invested by it in such attractive forms, as 
to command applause where they ought to excite 
abhorrence: he was what is called the delight of 
society; and society not only applauded the irregula- 
rities of his lax morality; but, what is indeed veiy 
J^re, contributed to repair the loss of fortune to which 
those irregularities naturally led: this however de- 
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<^HAP. prived him at once of independence and self-respect; 
and we look to him in vain for that steadiness of prin- 
ciple and consistency of opinion, which distinguished 
his great antagonist, whose life enabled him to soar 
above all humihating engagements of party. In manners 
he appears to have been gentle and engaging; * unit- 
ing,' as it has been observed by one who knew him 
welV^ * the seemingly repugnant characters of the 
mildest of men, and the most vehement of orators.' 
* To speak justly of his powers in this latter respect,' 
says the above acute discriminator, ' would require a 
long essay :' the concise sketch of them, which he has 
himself drawn up, will perhaps be more acceptable 
to the reader: — * Every where natural, he carried 
into public something of that simple and negligent 
exterior which belonged to him in private, mien 
he began to speak, a common observer might have 
thought him awkward; and even a consummate 
judge could only have been struck with the justness 
of his ideas and the transparent simplicity of his 
manners : but no sooner had he spoken for some time, 
than he was changed into another being : he forgot 
himself and every thing around him; he thought 
only of his subject : his genius warmed and kindled 
as he went on; he darted fire into his audience; 
torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept 
along their feelings and conviction. He certamly 
possessed, above all modems, that union of reason, 
simplicity, and vehemence which formed the prince 
of orators — ^the quiet dignity of a mind roused only 
to great objects ; but the absence of petty busde, 
the contempt of show, the abhorrence of intrigue, 
the plainness and downrightness, and the thorough 
good nature, which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to 
render him no unfit representative of the old English 
character, which, if ever changed, we should be 
sanguine indeed to expect to see succeeded by a 
better.' 

Peace was the darling wish of Fox's heart, though 
he scorned to purchase that blessing by the slightest 

2® The late sir James Mackintosh. 
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sacrifice of national honor: having commenced the xlvFl 
negotiation, of which an account has been given, he ^^ — 
was spared the pain of seeing the intricate policy and 
inoriUnate ambition of the French government tri- 
umphing over his favorite object; while he felt, and 
expressed great satisfaction, at leaving his old asso- 
dates fixed in the employments and honors of the 
state: those friends, however, thrown as they were by 
their predecessors into circumstances of extraordinaiy 
difficidty; laboring in part under the personal anti- 
pathy of their sovereign; hated for their system of 
policy by a tory aristocracy; and exposed to the 
clamor of the people, because they could not, in the 
&ce of numerous obstacles, bring their system into 
inmiediate operation — were not destined long to sur- 
vive their illustrious chief. After his decease, lord 
Howick took the foreign oflice, and Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville the place of lord Howick at the admiralty; lord 
Sidmouth succeeded to the presidency of the council, 
from which earl Fitzwilliam retired on account of ill 
health ; and lord Holland accepted the privy seal. A 
dissolution of parUament immediately and unexpect- 
edly ensued; but the returns were not such as to add 
much to the influence of administration. 

It was not long before the gallant earl St. Vincent n«vJ 
was called from his well-earned retirement, into ac- "^^^•■•^ 
tive service, as commander of the channel fleet. He 
had no occasion to enter on such arduous duties 
through want of pecuniary resources or of public 
honors ; and our navy was laboring under great defects, 
iiot only in the want of good seamen, but in the little 
attention paid to the comfort and health of such as 
Were on board : ^ yet the vigor of his body and mind at 
the advanced age of seventy-two enabled him to under- 
take another naval campaign, likely to be attended 
with more than usual difficulties ; while the claim thus 

^ His correspondence at this time lays open a dreadful scene of neglect in our 
admiralty as well as the officers of our navy. The hulks also, or receivii:^ ships, 
^cre at this time shamefuliy neglected ; and the observations of lord St. Vincent 
Ponced much reform m that department— See his Life, by Captain Brenton, 
^ol ii. p. 246, &c. 
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^^J*- made on his services by the very men who had been 

L instrumental in turning him out of office, was as great 

*®^* a triumph as he could have desired. At the close of 
the preceding year, admiral Villaumez, accompanied 
by Jerome Bonaparte, succeeded in escaping from port 
with eleven sail of the line and several frigates: this 
fleet, after remaining united for ten days, separated 
into two squadrons ; one of which, consisting of five 
ships of the line, two frigates, and a corvette, under 
admiral Le Seigle, steered for St. Domingo, and on 
the sixth of February was discovered by sir J. T. 
Duckworth, with seven ships of th^ line, and some 
frigates, to windward of Ocoa bay; when, after a 
ftirious action, three French ships of the line struck; 
two driven on shore were burnt; and the smaller 
vessels got off: the other squadron, of six sail of the 
line and three frigates, under Villaumez, and ori^ally 
destined for the Cape of Good Hope, having received 
intelligence of the capture of that settlement, steered 
to the coast of Brazil, and thence to the West Indies: 
in June, admiral Cochrane, with only four sail of the 
line and three frigates, discovered them near Barba- 
does, but did not think it safe to engage with so great 
a disparity of force : their ruin however was soon 
afterwards effected by the ftiry of the elements, in a 
tremendous gale on the eighteenth of August: the 
French admiral reached the Havannah with extreme 
difliculty; three of his vessels were destroyed on the 
American coast; another escaped into Brest; and the 
Veteran, of seventy-four guns, commanded by Jerome 
Bonaparte, was stranded on the shores of Brita;ny. 

: Ainiral Linois had long carried on a predatory 
warfare in the Indian seas ; and the Isle of France had 
been the grand d^p6t of his plunder, whence it was 
conveyed to France; and thither the admiral's ship, 
the Marengo, of eighty guns, and the BeUe Poule of 
forty, were this year bending their course, when they 
were overtal?:en by sir J. B. Warren, with one of the 
squadrons despatched in pursuit of Jerome Bonaparte: 
on the morning of the thirteenth of March, after a 
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ranning fight of three hours, the Frenchmen were £?«?/ 
compefled to strike, and thus afford some atonement — ^ '- 
for their depredations on our commerce. 

Five large frigates and two corvettes, witt troops 
on board for the West Indies, having escaped from 
Rochefort in September, were encountered at sea by a 
British squadron, under sir Samuel Hood; who, after 
« running fight of several hours, captut^d four : our 
damage was small, but sir Samuel unfortunately lost 
an arm. Several gallant actions of less importance 
took place during the course of the year: an es:pedi- 
tion against the Cape of Good Hope, consisting of 
5000 men, under sir David Baird, with a naval force 
commanded by sir Home Popham, set sail from Eng- 
land in August 1805, and arrived the fourth of January 
fcflowing: on the eighth the troops advanced, and 
forced the enemy, who were about equal in numbers, 
to a precipitate retreat : the governor-general, Jansens, 
seemed disposed to maintain himself in the interior; 
but general Beresford being sent against him, he was 
induced to surrender, on condition of his forces being 
conveyed to Holland at our expense, and not consi- 
dered as prisoners of war. 

Sir Home Popham, who in 1804 had been appointed Expedition 
to confer with the insurgent general Miranda concern- Ayr^^"°* 
ing his views on South America, had long held an 
pinion, that an expedition ought to be despatched 
gainst the Spanish settlements on the Rio de la Plata; 
and after his success at the Cape, he directed his 
thoughts to the conquest of Buenos Ayres ; thus taking 
on himself an extraordinary degree of responsibility. 
Havmg persuaded sir David Baird to furnish him with 
a few troops, under general Beresford, he proceeded to 
St. Helena, where he obtained a smaU reinforcement 
to his little army, which even then did not exceed 
1600 men, including marines : with this insignificant 
force he arrived at the mouth of la Plata in June; 
*nd on the twenty-fourth landed his men without 
J^istance, about twelve miles from Buenos Ayres: 
after having dispersed a body of Spaniards, who fled 
at the first fire, Beresford entered the city on the 
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xLm twenty-seventh ; the viceroy having retreated to Cor- 

dova with a small force under his command. In tk 

* mean time, our squadron made a demonstration before 
Monte Video and Maldonado, where the regular troops 
of the colony were stationed; the defence of Buenos 
Ayres, supposed from its situation to be less liable to 
attack, having been committed to the militia: favor- 
able terms were granted to the inhabitants, and the 
property of individuals on shore was respected; but a 
large booty was made of public money and commo- 
dities, and of shipping in the river. 

The Spaniards were at first taken by surprise; but, 
on recovering from their panic, they collected the few 
troops in the neighborhood, under the direction of 
Liniers, a French colonel in their service, who crossed 
the river in a fog, on the fourth of August, with about 
1000 men, unobserved by our cruisers : on the twelfth, 
a desperate action took place in the streets and prin- 
cipal square of the town; when the British, after 
. losing 165 in kUled, wounded, and missing, were ulti- 
mately compelled to surrender; but, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation, they were marched up the 
country. Sir Home Popham blockaded the river till 
October, when the arrival of troops from the Cape 
enabled him to make an attack on Monte Video, ui 
which he was unsuccessful: on the twenty-ninth a 
body of troops was landed at Maldonado, and the 
Spaniards were driven firom thence, and also from the 
isleofGorriti. 

Lord Howick, on the nineteenth of December, an- 
nounced the recall of sir Home Popham in terms d 
severe reprehension; and on the seventeenth of Feb- 
ruary following, that oflicer was put under arrest, 
preparatory to a trial, for acting without orders, and 
for leaving the Cape unprotected : after an able de- 
fence, he was sentenced by the court to be severely 
reprimanded. 
iHsputea Somc disputcs of an important character took place 
ri^. ®" at this time between Great Britain and the United 
States. The complaints of the Americans were com- 
prised in three heads : first, our practice of impressing 
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British seamen found on board their merchant vessels ^Jy^* 
on the high seas ; secondly, our violation of their rights - 
as neutrals, in seizing and condemning their merclmnt- 
men, though engaged in what they considered lawful 
commerce; and, thirdly, our infringement of their 
maritime jurisdiction on their own coasts. On the 
first point it was urged, that native Americans were 
frequently impressied under pretence of their being 
Englishmen, and constrained to serve in the British 
navy; and the public mind throughout America was in- 
flamed with exaggerated reports, stating that thousands 
of their citizens were in this situation : the second 
ground of complaint arose from a desire, on the part 
of the Americans, not only to trade with the colonies 
of a belligerent, in a manner that would not be per- 
mitted in time of peace ; but to become carriers of 
theh* produce to the mother country; protecting it at 
the same time imder their neutral flag : the third 
pomt, which merely required that the extent of their 
maritime jurisdiction should be defined, admitted of 
easy adjustment. 

An amicable arrangement of these differences being 
equally desirable for both parties, a special mission 
was despatched to England, and conferences were 
opened in London by lords Holland and Auckland on 
one side, and by Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney on the 
other. After some deliberations concerning an efficient 
substitute for the practice of impressment, the latter 
consented, though contrary to their instructions, to 
pass on to the other subjects of negotiation ; receiving 
an assurance that the right should be exercised with 
great caution, and immediate redress afforded on the 
representation of any act of injustice. On the subject 
of intercourse with any colonies of the enemy, a rule 
Was established for defining the difference between a 
continuous and an interrupted voyage ; while it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, that on re-exportation, there should 
remain, after the drawback, a duty to be paid of one per 
cent., ad valorem^ on all European articles, and not less 
than two per cent, on colonial produce. The maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States wasf guaranteed; and 
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xLm ®^^^ commercial stipulations were framed for the: red- 
procal advantages of the two countries ; but the Amencan 
president,- Mr. Jefferson, refused to ratify the treaty. 

Turning their attention to foreign politics, ministem 
could not fail to observe a rising spirit of discord 
between France and Prussia; and, though they did 
not hail it with that joy which it would have 
afforded to Mr. Pitt, still they considered themselves 
bound to watch its progress: they also att^ided to 
the state of Italy; particularly that of Naples^ yrhm 
a French usurper was enabled, by his brother's arms, 
to e;x;ercise the functions of royalty : the Galabriana, 
however, ventured to dispute the legitimacy of hia 
pretensions; and Ferdinand's queen was soanxiotw 
to profit, by the loyalty of those rude mountaineeiB, 
that she importunately urged the British general, m 
John Stiiart, to aid them in their exertions : he aceoxd-r 
ingly sailed witli about 5000 men ; and, soon after hk 
landing on the coast, found a body of French troopa^ 
superior to his own in numbers, strongly posted near 
the town of Maida. General Kegnier, their comiHanclerf 
who might have defied all assaults, relinquished the 
advantage of position,' and came down with confidence 
to meet his adversaries on the plain ; when a vigoroui 
cannonade and fire of musketry did considerable ex- 
ecution on the French as they advanced t both partiea, 
however, soon ceased firing, and a trial of courage 
ensued, presaging, as it were, the final result of tiwt 
mighty contest in which their countries were engaged: 
the left wing of the enemy advanced with alacrity; 
was met by its opponents ; and the bayonets of the tw 
lines were crossed : at that fearfiil monjient, it is sadd,« 
slight sound from the French weapons, as they jarred 
against the steel in the firm grasp of their adversarial^ 
gave indications of nervous alpprehension : weighed in 
the balance, by that sign they were found wanting; in 
another moment the British bayonets were thrusJ 
home, and the plain was strewed with dead and 
wounded. Undismayed by this reverse, Regnier sti- 
mulated the efforts of his right -vving to turn our left] 
but the troops employed in this service were suddenly 
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taken in flank, and routed by a reinforcement which £?^?' 

M landed that morning, under the command of colo- -. 

nd Ross: above two thousand of the enemy were 
killed or wounded; while those captured in the pur- 
suit, and at the neighboring posts, were even more 
numerous : yet sir John Stuart declined all prosecution 
of the contest, since the French still had a large force 
in the kingdom; and his generous mind was disgusted 
at the atrocities committed by the Calabrese insur- 
gents; who were for the most part banditti, intent 
only on pillage and murder. After various conflicts, 
these worthy partisans of the king of the lazzarom? were 
reduced to submission; when, under the severe and 
summary discipline of French rulers, they attained to 
a degree of civilisation totally unknown before or since 
that period* In the mean time, Ferdinand and his 
queen were confined to Sicily; where the former con* 
soled himself with the pleasures of the chase; while 
lie latter commenced a series of base and dishonorable 
intrigues with the enemy, against her protectors and 
her subjects, which' eventually led to her expulsion 
from the island. 

We must now revert to circumstances, which had War be. 
the effect of stimulating another state to wrestle with ^^ a^d 
the gigantic power of France, and to form the fourth Prusaia. 
continental coalition. It has been already observed, 
that the. only nation bordering on French territories, 
which yet stood erect, was Prussia : she had acted an 
unworthy and imprudent part, and was about to be- 
come the victim of her own fatuity. Having signed 
two treaties, one by Haugwitz with Napoleon, and 
another by Hardenburg with England, both at the 
end of 1805, she became perplexed through her bad 
feith, and obtained advantage from neither: she na* 
tnrally hesitated to accept Hanover, and to shut her 
ports against England; but as Anspach, Cleves, and 
other territories ceded by Haugwitz, were already- 
seized by the French, her desire of securing an equi- 
valent overcame her sense of justice; and she occupied 
Hanover with her troops. This conduct naturally 

3 So Ferdioand was commonly styled at Naples^ 
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XLvFi ^^^^ ^ vehement outcry in the British parliament; 
where the conduct of her monarch, who before the 
battle of Austerlitz might have been called the arbiter 
of Europe, became designated as an example of 'all 
that was contemptible in servility and odious in rapa- 
city:' war was denounced against him, and British 
ships blockaded his ports : Napoleon in the mean time 
pursued his own plans; libelling Hardenburg in the 
Moniteur, and accusing him of selling his country, 
until he procured his dismissal, notwithstanding the 
support and interference of the queen. But whUe 
Prussia had brought herself into this state of degra- 
dation chiefly for the sake of Hanover, her surprise 
was extreme to learn, that Bonaparte, in his negotia- 
tions with the British government, had offered to 
restore that country as the price of peace : it was 
evident that the French emperor considered his ally 
in the light of a worthless instrument, which he could 
mansige at pleasure; but the mistrust and alarm whidi 
this conviction created was greatly augmented by the 
confederation of the Rhine, erected without the c(m- 
sent, or even knowlege, of the Prussian government. 
The confederacy was ratified in July ; when a cessatioD 
of diplomatic discussions took place between Great 
Britam, Russia, and France : in August PrusM 
sounded the trump of war by increasing her army, 
and calling out its reserves : but if it was imprudenoe 
in this power to decide on war, it seemed madness 
not to have waited for the aid of Russia, and to have 
entered sincerely into the bond of union with GresA 
Britain : yet lord Morpeth, who was sent on a special 
mission to the Prussian head-quarters, found the waver- 
ing monarch so distracted between the temptation d 
a British subsidy, and the necessity of restoring 
Hanover, and encountered so much evasion on thtf 
account, that he could scarcely conceal his disgust and 
indignation. 

For the purpose of forming an association with 
Saxony and Hesse, the former of which states waa 
unwillingly constrained to become an ally by the ad- 
vance of Russian troops, and the latter determined 00 
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leutrality, the Prussian army marched south to xEvn. 
iV'eimar, far fix)m its own territory, and the succor of — 
ts great northern ally : thus the blunder of sending ^^^^^^ ^ 
\lack to Uhn was repeated: the first hostile move- Nnwieon. 
oaent was on the twelfth of September; on the twenty- 
fifth Napoleon left Paris; crossed the Khine on the 
first of October; and on the sixth was at Bamburg, 
the rendezvous of his army. The Prussian monarch, 
without experience or capacity, had placed himself in 
the hands of his queen, whom Napoleon satirised in 
his bulletins ; and of a council of generals, headed by 
the celebrated duke of Brunswick ; a chief noted for 
incapacity. The army which he conmaanded was scat- 
tered from Eisenach to Weimar; and as it had ad- 
vanced so far, it should have taken the oflFensive, and 
poshed on still farther. The French came from the 
south; and as the road by which the Prussians had 
marched, by which they must retire, and along which 
lay their magazines, was in a north-easterly direction 
toward Leipsic, and consequently oblique to the French, 
Napoleon determined to march on it, rather than on 
Weimar : by this manoeuvre he cut his adversaries off 
from their home and magazines; the only resistance 
bemg made at Saalfield by prince Louis, who was slain 
in the combat. The French now occupied the course 
of the Saal; their main force being collected at Jena 
nnder Napoleon; while two divisions, under Davoust 
imd Bemadotte, were stationed at Naumburg, and on 
flie high road from Weimar to Leipsic and Berlin. 
To dislodge these, and restore their intercepted com-, 
^unications, was now the grand object of the Prus- 
sians: accordingly, the greater part marched under 
the king and his generalissimo to attack Davoust, whom 
they met at Auerstadt; while the remainder, under 
prince Hohenlohe, advanced against Napoleon at Jena : 
the two encounters took place on the same day, the 
fcurteenth of October. 

The issue of these conflicts proved more disastrous Battle of 
* the Prussians, than that of Austerlitz in the preced- •^®"*- 
lig year had been to the Austrians. The battle of 
fena was easily gained; but Davoust had a much 

VOL. V. N 
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^^* harder task than Napoleon, being opposed to triple his 
numbers, and destitute of cavaby; while Bemadotte, 
who was ordered to assist him, declined to go, under a 
pretence of etiquette, and a mistake respecting the 
main body of the Prussians; which, like Napoleon, he 
thought was at Jena. The routed troops from both 
fields, as they mingled in their flight, informed each 
other of the extent of the disaster; and their monardi 
sent to request an armistice, which was refused : next 
day, Erfurdt surrendered to Murat, with 100 pieces 
of artillery and 14,000 men ; while various other fiff- 
tresses were delivered up, even to the astonishment of 
the enemy themselves. The remains of the grand army 
fled in the direction of Magdeburg; and on the twenty* 
fifth Napoleon entered Potsdam: he there descended 
into the tomb of Frederic the Great, the only moden 
general whom he affected to reverence ; but he despoiled 
the palace of Sans Souci of that hero's sword, and the 
colors taken in the seven years' war, which he sent ad 
trophies to the Hotel of the Invalids at Paris. On the 
twenty-seventh he made his triumphant entry into 
Berlin, where he treated the civic authorities and 
courtiers with bitter scorn and sarcastic taunts ; threat- 
ening to reduce those nobles of the court so low, * that 
they should be obliged to beg their bread:' he found 
afterwards, to his cost, how deep a wound may be 
inflicted on a generous people by attempting moralty 
and politically to degrade them : on the twenty-first <x 
November was issued the famous Berlin decree, declaar- 
ing the British isles in a state of Uockade. Napoleon 
was now advancing toward universal conquest with 
gigantic strides : in a few weeks all the Prussian pro- 
vinces, with their fastnesses, were in his hands, as fitf 
as the Vistula; behind which river their king had 
sought reftige with his Russian aUy. A separate peace 
and alliance was now concluded between France and 
Saxony ; which latter power, being raised to the rank 
of a Imagdom, promptly acceded to the confederation 
of the Rhine : on the other hand, the elector of Hesse 
was rewarded for his neutrality by expulsion fipom his 
territories ; and * the houses of Uesse-Cassel and Brans- 
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ffkk ccABe4 to mgti.' The French annies aUo occU- g^- 

imL thft free city of JBlaiaburg, against which the '- 

en^peror ^94 W^ WsWJaWe cauge of war: but it was '®^* 
necessary tg ^ut um gr^t port against British 
commerp^ 

Whw Pruiiaifl. fell, the grand bulwark of Russia was 
overthrown; and its co^querop entertained a project of 
raising up an indjependent throne on the venr frontiers 
of the great northern power: the injured roles were 
3pMnoned tp insurrection, and an auxiliary army was 
formed in Pruissi^n Poland: the establishment of a 
Polisl^ le^on showed, from the first, how this country 
lay withm thp scope of Bonaparte's policy; but it 
bppei^ed that the only just and eq^uitd,ble scheme 
wbidi he meditated pever had effect; and ]^apoleon, 
daring the disaster^ of hi$ retreat from Moscow, had 
cause to lament hi^ illusive promises made directly or 
indirectly to the unfortunate Poles, 

The hopes of safety entertained by Frederic William Wtr be- 
fix)m his northern afly, were much diminished by the R^and 
war which at this time broke out between Russia and the Porte. 
Turkey: Sebastiani, who had been sent by Napoleon 
to Constantinople, succeeded, after a few days of 
intrigue, in destroying amicable relations existing, not 
only between Russia and the Porte, but also between 
this latter power and Great Britain : in a moment the 
invasion of Egypt by France was forgotten ; and her 
ainbassador was seen arming the batteries of Constan- 
tinople, and commanding its militia against the Eng- 
lish: as war followed on the Danube, this caused a 
powerftd diversion of Russian force, which might 
otherwise have extended a more efficient support to 
the Prussian fugitives. 

In the autumn of this year earl St. Vincent, and 
lord Strangford, were sent on a mission, with six ships 
of war to Lisbon; that they might assist the govern- 
nient of that unhappy country in opposing the designs 
of France and Spain, or in case of necessity to convey 
the court to its Brazilian possessions. On this occa- 
sion the weakness and vacillation of the house of 
Braganza justified every unfavorable anticipation of 

N 2 
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Sm *^^ noble admiral. * Unimproved,' says captain I 
ton, ' by experience, unawed by events of daily o< 
rence, the princes of that corrupt family persevere 
their deeds of misrule, cruelty and injustice, unti 
measure of their crimes was full; and the same a 
which have invariably produced the same eflfects, 
thrown not only the kingdom of Portugal, but 
whole peninsula, into a state of revolution, ana] 
and civil war. The emigration now offered 
rejected, but embraced about two years after; 
from that period to the present moment, the ai 
both of Spain and Portugal have been gradually 
ing into what appears to be almost hopdess and i 
minable misery; to thnt state which history, 
sacred and profane, assures us has invariably beei 
lot of those nations whose rulers and people 
forsaken the paths of religion and justice.'^ 

» Life of Earl St. "NHncent, voL il p. 299- * For the melancholy pictun 
court/ observes the earl to lord Howick, * I must refer you to lord StraOj 
despatches : the description is too bad for the pen of a teaman.* — p. 303. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

GEORGE IIL (continued.)— 1807. 

Meeting of parliament — Attacks on ministers — Financial arrangis- 
ments — Slave-trade abolition, &c. — Bill for removing disabilities 
from the Roman catholics — Produces the dismissal of ministers 
—New administration — Conduct of the king generally approved 
by the country — Address of the city of London — Indignation of 
the opposition — Trial of strength between the two parties- 
Dissolution of parliament — Meeting of the new one — Ring's 
speech and address — Debates, &c. — Prorogation on the four- 
teenth of August — Events of the war carried on against Russia 
and Prussia by Napoleon — Treaties of Tilsit — Napoleon's plan of 
prohibiting British commerce from European ports — British 
orders in council — Bombardment of Copenhagen, and seizure of 
the Danish fleet — Indignation of the emperor Alexander at the 
conduct of Great Britain— Failure of sir John Duckworth's ex- 
pedition to Constantinople — Unsuccessful invasion of Egypt — 
Disasters in South America — Capture of Cura9ao — French in- 
vasion of Portugal, whose royal family retire to Brazil — Milan 
decree issued by Napoleon — Disputes with the United States — 
Death of cardinal York — Louis XVIII. arrives in Britain — Cap- 
ture of Danish West Indian islands. 

On the nineteenth of December the new session of Meeting of 
parliament was opened by commission; and the speech pwii^n^ent. 
dwelt on the calamities of war ; the progress and power 
of France ; the failure of pacific negotiations for peace, 
i^hich the enemy had turned to the purposes of his 
insatiable ambition ; and the necessity of union, firm- 
ness, and courageous endurance in the nation, to meet 
the peculiar exigences of the crisis : the animosity 
bdeed of the enemy had lately proceeded to the 
extreme of commercial hostility : by his Berlin decree 
Napoleon not only excluded neutrals from the harbors 
of France and her allies, if they had recently visited a 
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XLVUL ^^^^^^^ P^^^j ^^* ordered the confiscation of all com- 
modities and manufactures of Great Britain and her 
colonies wherever found : the absurd import of this 
ordinance was to institute a universal blockade of the 
Britannic islands ; and the only answer given, for the 
present, by our government, was an order to confiscate 
all vessels trading between one French or dependent 
port and another, Mr, Caniiibg rose in the house of 
commons, not to propose an amendment to the address, 
but to introduce another, which he contented himsdf 
with reading, and afterwards publishing in the journals 
of the day : the speech, by which it was prefaced, 
exhibited m some parts, a show of caiidoir; though ife 
general character was that of unrelenting hostility to 
the present administration ; and the candor itself 
seemed as if designed only to render the censure more 
efiectual. After strongly condemning the policy of 
our breaking with Prussia for the sake of Hanover, he 
thus described the conduct of Great Britain toward 
that power: — ' Prussia,' said he, ^unable to resist 
France, encroached on us : we had however the option 
to pass over a just cause of complaint, and to leave 
untouched the only state in Europe which appeared 
capable of forming the germ of an alliance bostile to 
the ambitious views of Bonaparte : but the conduct of 
ministers was the converse of their policy: by that 
conduct Prussia had been compelled to act withoal 
our advice or assistance ; and to plungd into a war, oi 
which^ if our advice could not have prevented it, ouJ 
assistance might at least have meliorated the termiiia- 
tion. Would any man of conmion reflection say, thai 
for the restoration of Hanover it was worth while tc 
make war on Prussia? The British goveinment how- 
ever continued at war with her as long as the resourcee 
of Prussia were unimpaired, and her strength unex- 
hausted; but as soon as there seemed a prospect oi 
war between Prussia and France, an ambassador was 
despatched to Berlin, with instructions adapted to all 
possibilities, except that which was, most probable, 
namely, the actual commencement of war : for that nc 
provision h&,d been made : l5is ^don however as lorfl 
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Morpeth returned, our government began to see their xLmL 
error, and to think that there really was something- 
like war between the two powers, from the trifling 
circumstance that the Prussian army was annihilated : 
Ihey then sent a few military men to their aid; and 
when the Prussian monarchy shall be destroyed, they 
will perhaps send an army.' He next censured our 
foreign diplomacy; citing the instance of *a minister 
at Paris negotiating a peace, and another at Berlin 
instigating war for the same object : ' adverting also to 
Mr. Fox's first letter to Talleyrand, he observed, * that 
there were fifty other and better ways, in which the 
intefligence it contained might have been communi- 
cated; and he condemned most strongly the reception 
which the answer to that letter experienced : the asser- 
tion in it, that the British government was beginning 
a new course, as illustrated by the transaction alluded 
to, was false : never had the British government been 
stimulators of assassination ; and had he held the situ- 
ation which the late right honorable gentleman occu- 
pied, he should have thought it his duty to repel such 
an accusation with contempt and indignation.' On 
this occasion, and also on the fifth of January, when 
the subject of negotiation with France was discussed, 
the character of his honored and lamented friend was 
powerftiUy and pathetically vindicated by lord Howick, 
who went through the whole of the correspondence 
fetween Mr. Fox and Talleyrand, to prove that the 
former was altogether free from any imputation on his 
Uitegrity or his political wisdom : toward the conclu- 
^on of a long and ingenious speech, his lordship thus 
^pressed his sentiments respecting the contest between 
Qreat Britain and France : — ' I am far from encourag- 
*lig very sanguine expectations, after all that has 
i^ppened on titie continent within these few years : the 
^vent is in the hands of * Him who alone giveth the 
Victory:' but one thing is clear; that the progress of 
^naparte has never yet been stopped by submission : 
our only hope therefore is in resistance, as far as we 
can resist his ambitious projects : we have done what 
honor and duty required us to do : when this instru.- 
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^Y^l ment of vengeance may be deprived of bis terrors, 1 
— - — - know not; but we may at least look to the honor and 
* independence of our country, as secure against his 
attacks; and while Great Britain exists as an inde- 
pendent and an honorable nation, there will still 
remain some hope of restoring that political balance in 
Europe, which has for the present been overturned/ 

The speech of Canning, who followed Whitbread 
in this debate, was an ironical attack on ministers, 
under pretence of defending them against that gentle- 
man; who, though not their colleague, had generalty 
identified his politics with theirs. In his concluding 
observations are the following severe reflections on the 
conduct of government : — ' War is undoubtedly a great 
calamity, and peace an inestimable blessing; but war 
may yet be felt preferable to an inglorious and inse- 
cure peace : on the other hand, an inglorious and 
insecure peace is to be deprecated as an evil ; yet it is 
possible that a war may be so conducted as to render 
even such a peace an object of desire : ministers have 
so contrived, as to render this a question of no snodl 
doubt and perplexity ; they make the choice between 
peace and war difficult, or perhaps almost indifierent: 
when I peruse their negotiations, and see to what sort 
of a peace alone they could have led, with what chance 
of security, with what hope of permanence, I am in- 
clined to congratulate myself on the escape from such 
a peace to a continuance of the war : but, on the oth^ 
hand, when I observe what sort of a war the right 
honorable gentleman, Mr, Wyndham, carries on, I 
can scarcely refrain from casting back a wistfiil look 
at the negotiation : if war were conducted with 
that ability which we had a right to expect from the 
character which the present administration gave of 
themselves, or suffered to be given of them by those 
most in their confidence, and from the unsparing cen- 
sure and contempt which they lavished on the exer- 
tions of their predecessors in office; if it were con- 
ducted with that vigor, which the country has a right 
to demand at their hands, trusting them, as it does, 
with all its means, and seconding them with all its 
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jseal and exertion ; if any blow had been struck against S? vin 
the enemy in the course of the year, during which - 
these ministers have wielded the whole strength of 
the empire; if every eflfort had been nxade, or even 
every disposition manifested, to give heart and hope 
to the nations of the continent, so that out of such a 
war might arise the promise of an honorable, secure, 
and permanent peace, — ^unquestionablv, in that situa- 
tion of things, the rupture of the late negotiation 
would be matter of unqualified joy, and I could not 
bring myself to concur in lamenting it: but if the 
war that is to come is to be the counterpart of that 
which we have hitherto witnessed since the accession 
of the present administration ; if the events and exer- 
tions of the last ten months are to be taken as the 
sample and the measure of our activity and achieve- 
ments; if, while the enemy insultingly tell us, at 
every step of the negotiation, beaucoup se prepare ; and 
telling us so, uniformly keep their word ; if, on our 
-rt, such opportunities are to be thrown away, as 
ive existed for the last three months, and as exist 
had we the spirit to take advantage of them; if 
Bonaparte may traverse the continent of Europe to its 
fiffthest extremities, and drain France of her last man, 
iPdying as fearlessly and as securely on our supineness, 
4oth, and despondency, as he could have done on our 
faithful observance of the stipulations of the most 
advantageous treaty of peace ; and, lastly, if that dis- 
heartening maxim, to which I have already had occa- 
sion to refer with sorrow and shame; that maxim, 
which was so deeply impressed on the mind of the 
government, even in the beginning of the negotiation, 
that it overflowed in confidential communication to 
*rance itself; — the maxim, that there is nothing so 
<liimerical as any new project of continental confe- 
deracy against France; if that, I say, still prevails, 
^^ prevails with all the additional weight which it 
^y have acquired from the unfortunate events that 
have occurred since it was first promulgated; — then, 
Indeed, seeing little to expect from such a war, con- 
ducted on such principles, under such auspices, and 
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XLvm. ^^ ^^ better hopes in the minds of those who have 
charge of it, I can, in that sense, join in expressing 
rcOTet at the failure of the negotiation/ 

Parliament having provided for an augmentation of 
our sea and land forces, now directed its attention to 
the improvement of the revenue. Lord Henry Petty, 
having stated the total amount of supplies for the year 
1807 at £40,527,065, and the ways and means at 
£41,100,000, brought forward a permanent plan of 
finance, professing for its object to provide means to 
support the honor and independence of the empire 
during the necessary continuance of war, without per- 
ceptibly increasing the burdens of this country, and 
with manifest benefit to its public creditors. This plan 
was adapted to meet a scale of expenditure, nearly 
equal to that of 1806; and it assumed that, during 
the war, the annual produce of the permanent and 
temporary revenue would continue equal to the pro- 
duce of that year : keeping such premises in view, he 
proposed that the war-loans for the years 1807, 1808, 
and 1809 should be £12,000,000 annually; for 1810, 
£14,000,000; and for each of the ten following years, 
£16,000,000: those several loans were to be made 
a charge on the war-taxes, estimated to produce 
£21,000,000 annually: this charge to be at the rate 
of ten per cent, on each loan ; five per cent, for inter- 
est, and the remainder as a sinking fimd, which, at 
compound interest, would redeem any sum of capital 
debt in fourteen years. The portions of war-taxes, 
thus successively liberated, might, if the war should 
still be prolonged, become applicable in a revolving 
series, and be again pledged for new loans: it was 
however material that the property-tax should in any 
case cease on the sixth of April next after the ratifica- 
tion of a peace; on the result therefore of the whole 
measure, there would not be imposed any new taxes for 
the first three years from this time : new taxes of less 
than £300,000, on an average of seven years, from 
1810 to 1816, both inclusive, were all that would be 
necessary, in order to secure the full benefit of the 
plan here described, which would continue for twenty 
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yeiars, dimng the last ten of which agniti no new j^y^ 
taxes would be itequired. After repeated diBCUsaions, — — — 
this plan waa agreed to^ and the funds rose consider- 
ably ; which gfeive the minister an opportunity of nego- 
tiating a loan on terms advantageous to tne pubuo, 
yet not unproductive to the contractors. 

On the Becond of January, 1807, lord Grenville 
mtroduced a IhU for the total aboUtion of the slave- 
trti^, which was read a first time, and printed: on 
te fourth of February, counsel were he^uxl against 
il at the bar of the house; and next day his lordship 
conduded an elaborate speech, by moving its second 
rtading; when he was opposed chiefly by the duke of 
Clarence, earls Westmoreland and St. Vincent, lords 
Sidmouth, Eldon, and Hawkesbury; but, on a divi- 
ricm, at four in the morning, the motion was carried 
by 100 against 36: on the tenth, the bill was read 
a third time, and ordered to be sent to the commons 
for liieir concurrence: on the twenty-third, lord 
Howick moved that it should be committed; when, 
80 great bad been the progress of philanthropic senti- 
ments among British legislators, that only sixteen 
vwces were fotmd bold enough to oppose the 283 
raised in favor of this righteous cause. . The military 
inquiry, which had, in the mean time, been going 
forward, discovered many scandalous abuses in the 
expenditure of public money ; but the sum recovered 
^^as scarcely sufficient to defray the expenses in- 
curred; nor could amendment or redress in peculations 
<rf this kind be expected under the old system of par- 
liamentary corruption. Mr. Whitbread brought in a 
bill to alter the poor-laws: since it appeared that 
about one-seventh of the whole population of England 
^d Wales received intire support or partial relief 
from the six other parts; human misery being much 
^creased by this encouragement of indolence, dissipa- 
tion, and vice ; as well as by the promotion of early 
and improvident marriages among the poor: the 
nation however was not yet sufficiently alive to the 
nifechiefs resulting from the old syst^n; and, as the 
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^y^ ministry did not enter with zeal into his views, Ae 
* prmect was for the present abandoned. 

On the sixteenth of March, the slave-trade aboli- 
tion bill was read a third time, on the motion of 
lord Henry Petty, and passed without a division: it 
enacted, that no vessel should dear out for slaves 
from any port within the British dominions after the 
first of May, 1807; and that no slave should be 
landed in the colonies after the first of March, 1808: 
on the eighteenth, it was carried up to the lords, for 
their concurrence in some amendments; when lord 
Grenville instantly moved that it should be printed^ 
and taken into consideration on the twenty-third; 
at which time the alterations were agreed to. The 
reason of this haste was soon afterwards discovered. 

With the leaders of administration the catholic 
question was not a subject of secondary policy, but 
of paramount importance; and considering, as they 
did, the removal of certain disabilities from papists to 
be essential to the security of the empire, it can excite 
no surprise that they made it a matter of discussion 
in the cabinet; and although, in consequence of lord 
Sidmouth's aversion to the measure, and some inter- 
views held by lords Grenville and Howick with his 
majesty, the subject was for a time abandoned; yet it 
was at length partially revived by a bill for allowing 
promotion in the army and navy to Romanists, as 
weU as to others dissenting from the protestant esta- 
blishment. It was well known that the king had 
accepted his present ministers, not by choice, but froip^ 
necessity ; and there was a party arrayed behind the? 
throne, which regarded their present proceedings with- 
extreme satisfaction : the bill, lately introduced intc^ 
parliament, had indeed been submitted to the sove^ 
reign; and, receiving his reluctant acquiescence, hadt 
been read for the first time on the fifth of March: lorcl- 
Howick however put ofi^ its second reading from th^ 
day originally ordered; for the king's sentiments, iiP- 
the mean time, had undergone a material change : he^ 
now pleaded the intervention of his coronation oath f 
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and ministers, bending to his conscientious scruples, ^"^!i 
consented to withdraw the bill. One party said, this ^^^^ — 
alteration was produced by secret advisers, anxious 
for power and place, who encouraged his majesty's 
scruples, and suggested to his mind an idea of exacting 
a written pledge from his cabinet, not only to abandon 
this measure, but never to resinne it: by the other ife 
was alleged, that an attempt had been made to impose 
on the sovereign by some alterations made in the bill, 
after it had been submitted to his approbation ; that, 
although these changes did not affect the principle of 
the measure, yet they naturally gave it a different as- 
pect; and the same deference or fidelity, which had in^ 
duced ministers to apply for his majesty's assent to 
the original bill, should have led them to communi- 
cate to him orally the proposed alterations, instead of 
merely detailing them in a despatch, which, among 
various and voluminous documents daily submitted to 
his majesty's inspection, might easily have escaped 
notice: be this as it may, the king now decidedly 
objected to any extension of the act of 1793; and 
ministers, having led the people of Ireland to entertain 
great hopes, and having fully developed their plans to 
the house, thought it preferable to abandon the mea- 
sure altogether than revert to its original terms, > 
It is impossible not to suppose, that some degree 
of irritation now operated on both parties, from thei 
disappointment which each had received; and such 
a state is always more easily aggravated than healed. 
Ministers, in withdrawing the measure, required that 
a minute of council should be entered, recording their 
opinions on the subject, and reserving to themselves 
the power of suggesting any measure which they 
Hiight deem expedient; the declaration being ac- 
companied with a profession of their sincere wish to 
consult the personal ease and comfort of his majesty. 
Whether this requisition preceded or followed the 
demand made by the king, of a written pledge that 
the abandoned measure should never be resumed, it is 
diJBKcult to determine; but certain it is, that such a 
demand was resisted as unconstitutional, and incom- 
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uym. P^^^^^ ^^ ministerial responsifaility : the breach bad 
extended too far to be closed : confLdence and cor? 
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diality between the parties neva^ had existed;^ bat 
sensibility was now incurably wounded, and the &my 
lution of the cabinet was foreseen as a necessary conse- 
quence : its members however determined not to resigs 
office, while they considered themselves merely pureu? 
ing ihe line of duty; but rather to wait for an. unce- 
remonious dismissal. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-fourth of March, lord 

^^ Grenville received a letter from his majesty, stating 
that he would be ready to receive him and his cm- 
leagues on the following day, at half-past eleven, to 
deUver up their seals of office: they accordingly 
attended for this purpose at the queen's palace; and 
it then appeared that a ceMumission had been obr 
tained, for the royal assent to the bill for abolishing 
the slave-trade: it was instantly opened by low 
chancellor Erskine; the bill passed into a law; and 
Great Britain set aa example to the world worthy of 
her exalted rank, but which as yet has found few 
imitators among christian nations : indeed for want of 
the requisite concurrence on the part of foreign states, 
the sufferings endured by the African race have been 
dreadfully augmented : so manifold are the difficulties 
which anse, and so great is the cautioa that is required 
in attempting t^ie cure of abuses in which trading 
interests, and the cupidity of merciless adventfu^ 
are extensively involved. 

New After the dismissal of his cabinet, his majesty held 

a private levee, when the new ministers kissed hands 
on their appointment. Lord GrenviUe's office iwjS 
conferred on the duke of Portland, as nominal hcai 
of the new admmistration ; under whom, Mr. Per- 
ceval, a barrister of eminence, ready in debate, and 
well acquainted with parliamentaiy tactics, was jcom* 
missioned to act : to allure >this g^s^eman fcom At 
profession of the law to the fidd of politics, he ;mB 
offered the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancai^ 
for life : on which occasion it was properly obsecved^ 
that if ai^iring adventurers were not satisfied ndtb 
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the Mr embluments of office, but expected an im- ^A^ 

mediate equivalent for professional profit, they ought 

not to accept any public employment; and an ad- '®^' 
dress was voted, requesting that his majesty would 
not grant for life an office which had usually been 
held during his pleasure. The three new secretaries 
of state for the war and colonies, the home, and the 
foreign departments respectively, were lord Castle- 
reagh, lord Hawkesbury, and Mr. Canning: lord 
MiJgrave was placed at the head of the admiralty; 
the great seal was transferred to lord Eldon;^ earl 
Gflnden, destined to resume the viceregal office in 
Ireland; was ultimately appointed president of the 
cooDcil. Earl Bathurst had a seat in the cabinet as 
president of the board of trade ; the earl of Westmore- 
land took the privy seal ; Mr. Huskisson became one 
of the secretaries of the treasury; and the duke of 
Wellington, then sir Arthur Wellesley, entered into 
pditical life as chief secretary for Ireland. 

It cannot be denied that tne conduct of his majesty 
iras approved by the majority of his subjects : the cry 
of ' No popery' had been raised, and re-echoed fix)m 
one end of the realm to the other; and the lampoons 
of Canning on the fallen ministry, whom poor Sheridan 
ruefully accused * of raising up a wall, against which 
4ey might strike their own heads,' were received with 
timt applause which ever accompanies a congeniality 
of sentiment : the corporation of London led the public 
voice on this occasion by an address; to which his 
niajesty responded in the following terms : — 

' I receive with the greatest satisfaction the assur* 
^ices you give me of your concurrence in those prin- 
yiples, which have governed my conduct on the late 
iaportant occasion. It has ever been my object to 
8teure to all descriptions of my subjects the benefits 
of religious toleration ; and it afibrds me particular 
gratification to reflect, that during my reign these 

* ffi8 lordsbip writinff to a friend on this occasion observes, * While dreaming^ 
^t visit to you, I awoke with the great seal in my hand to ray utter astonish- 
**t*— :* The king,* he says, * consid^^d the struggle as for his throne ; and he toW 
J||<) hot yesterday, when I took the seal, that he did so consider it ; that he must 
°c the protestam kmg of a protestant country, or no king.* 
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XLvnL ft^ivantages have been more generally and exteiisivdy 
enjoyed than at any former period; but at the same 
tune I never can forget what is due to the security of 
the ecclesiastical establishment of my dominions, con- 
nected as it is with our civil constitution, and with 
all those blessings, which, by the favor of Providence, 
have hitherto so eminently distinguished us among 
the nations of the world.' 

With all the influence of a parliament lately collected 
under whig auspices, the original leaders of which 
were formidably arrayed in opposition, Mr. Perceval 
and his colleagues had now to contend. The indig- 
nation of the discarded ministers was inextinguishable : 
they beheld themselves superseded by men, who, with- 
out interest or power in the country, were suddenly 
summoned to be its rulers ; and who, by a tacit com- 
pact at least, if not by a direct pledge, had surrendered 
to the personal feelings of the monarch their right of 
recommending, or even discussing, a question vitally 
important to the state: these too were individuals, 
whom they had been accustomed to consider merely 
as the satellites of Pitt, and as entertaining views veiy 
different from those which they now acknowleged: in 
Mr. Perceval they recognised only a practised lawyer, 
who could never soar from the contracting atmosphere 
of the bar to the elevation of a statesman: lord 
Castlereagh they despised as a traitor to the interests 
of his own country : to Canning, while they gave him 
no credit for integrity or political principle, they ac- 
corded a full measure of hatred on account of that 
bitter satire, of which they had so often felt the lash: 
and in lord chancellor Eldon they saw the principle rf 
stationary policy personified: witli him no institution 
could be tolerated, unless impressed with the seal of 
antiquity; no innovation admitted, ne quid detrimefA 
caperet respuhlica. 

The first meeting of parliament, after the new ap" 
pointments, was of course a trial of strength: the 
debate was acrimonious, and the subject of it calculated 
to excite feelings of a stronger nature than those of 
mere political hostility; for the motion made by Mr* 
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Brand imputed a violation of duty to every minister xLWui. 
who should restrain or circumscribe his own freedom 
of advice to the crown by any pledge, expressed or 
implied : this motion was strongly supported by the 
honorable W. Lamb, its seconder, and Mr. Fawkes; 
while sir Samuel Romilly observed, ' that such a prac- 
tice, by destroying all mmisterial responsibility, would 
render his majesty accountable to the people, as acting 
aolely by his own authority ; that it would annihilate 
the maxim, which declares ' the king can do no wrong ;' 
a predicament, in which his best friends could not 
wish to involve him.' Of both parties Mr. Ord spoke 
in very strong language : — * He approved,' he said, 

* of the measures of the late ministers, and sincerely 
ratted their dismissal from office : that regret would 
have perhaps been Ughter, had they been succeeded 
by men of talent or abilities : but were not their suc- 
cessors the dregs of a disgraced administration ? were 
they not persons who had once held the seals of office 
for a few hours, and carried them back in acknowlege- 
ment of their own incapacity ?' 

Mr. Canning rose in reply to lord Howick, who had 
made some unjustifiable assertions injurious to lord 
Eldon's political character; and the conclusion of his 
q)eech, which commenced at a late hour, was received 
with loud and reiterated cheers on all sides. After 
expressing his horror at the audacity of members who 
wished to bring their sovereign to the bar of that house ; 
and having entered into a vindication of lord Eldon's 
visits to Windsor;^ he justified the mandate of dis- 
missal, as a necessary consequence of absurd and 
arrogant conduct; concluding with the following de- 
claration : — ' Whatever may be the issue of the division 
lids night, or of the series of divisions, with which, if 
successful, it is to be followed; his majesty's ministers 

* Sir Samuel Romilly in his Diary (vol. iii. p. 104), says lord Grey told him, 
that, in the spring of 1813, lord chancellor Eldon, speaking on the subject of the 
fIfaMBett of Wales to lord Grey who was then sitting by him on the woolsack, said 
H follows : * I do assure you— you may believe it or not as you think proper-->but 
tdo assure yon, that when I had the conference with the king in 1807, which I 
jested, it was solely for the purpose of representing to him what mischief 
night follow, if Perceval was not prevented from publishing the book which he 
vts then bent on publishing.* 

VOL. V. O 
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XLvni ^^ determined to stand by their sovereign, even though 
' circumstances should occur, in which they may find 
it their duty to appeal to the country. Dr. Duigenan 
and Mr. Perceval poured forth, on tms occasion, a tor- 
rent of zeal in favor of the protestant establishment; 
laboring to show that its destruction was certam, if 
intolerance were abated, and a dominant party de- 

S rived of their monopoly of civil privileges. On a 
ivision, the opposers of the court found themselves 
in a minority; reckoning only 226 votes against 258 
When the marquis of Stafford submitted a similar 
motion to the peers, it was warmly and ably sup- 
ported ; but the new ministry defeated it by a majority 
of eighty-one votes : and when Mr. Lyttleton urged 
the commons to express their disapprobation of the 
late change, and to intimate the necessity of a firm 
and efficient administration, the motion was rejected 
by a majority of forty-six. 

As ministers however were not much elated by tiie 
strength which they possessed in the lower house, Mr. 
Canning's threat was soon put into execution : in the 
speech which announced the prorogation of the two 
houses, his majesty referred to the indulgences which 
his Roman catholic subjects had received during his 
reign, as proofs of his attachment to the principles of 
a just and enlightened toleration ; a hope being ex- 
pressed, that the divisions, excited by unnecessary 
agitation of a question of religious policy, would 
quickly pass away : with regard to himself, he was so 
fully convinced of the rectitude of his motives, that 
he had no doubt of his people's readiness to suj^rt 
him in such an exercise of his prerogative, as a^eed 
with the sacred obligations imder which he held his 
crown: thus influenced, he ordered, on the twenty- 
ninth of April, a dissolution of the parliam^it; when 
both the pulpit and the press were enlisted in the cause 
of administration ; and so successfully was the cry of 
*the church in danger!' excited, that no member of 
the late cabinet, except Mr. Thomas Grenville, resumed 
his seat in the house of commons for the place which 
he had before represented. This present year saw the 
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nost tatetited meinber of thftt cabinet, atid one des- ^^^j^f 
;ined to play a x*emarkable piart on the political atelia, - 
)kced in thfe iippiT hottse, by the decea^ of his father, 
jarl Grey* Fbr tiefctly twenty years lord Howick had 
been a diatinguished ineiiibei' of the loi^^er house, where 
one of his eal^liest efforts consisteSd in originating a 
motion foi* that ptoliaiaentary reform which he lived 
to cairy &s prithe tniilister. It has been observed, that 
public men rarely prove equally successM as orators 
in both houses of parliament ; which circumststnce 
probably arises, Hot so touch from any inherent diffife- 
rtmce in the qiialificatioiis required for either, as from 
the fact that A niajority of those Who have been emi- 
nent in the lower house, are transfert-ed to the upper 
at a late period of life, when ambition has become 
cooled^ and the power of moving the passions is 
abated : this, however^ was liot the case with lord 
Grey, who was now only thirty-seven years Of stge, 
and fiilly qualified by ability, study, and experience, 
to take a leading position among the peers of Great 
Britain. He commenced a long career as an etoi- 
nent leader of opposition ; for probably no statesman 
ever lived who was less infclined to compromise 
honestly-formed opinions for the possession of place 
and power. 

The new parliament Was opened on the twenty- 
tecond of June, and the king's speech ddivered by 
commission on the twenty-sixth, When the result of 
the elections, on occasion of the address. Was looked to 
frith intense anxiety. Opposition had mustered, on 
he twenty-fourth, at Willis's rooms, to the number of 
L80, peers and commoners;- and the unusn^l attend- 
ance of 505 members of the loWel^ house, to hear the 
tpeech, and vote 6n the amendment, seemed as if both 
ides felt a presentiment, that the question was not 
lierely possession of power by the present ministers, 
i^ttt a kind of hereditary accession to it by the dynasty 
)f a party. The late dissolution Was the agitated 
laestion, on which Mr. Wyndham spoke with peculiar 
inergy: after arguing the question generally, and 
naintaining, that to dissolve parliiariSent during a; 

o 2 
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CHAP. sessioD, was always unconstitutional, and often impo- 
' litic; he asked, 'What was the expediency of the 
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measure in the present instance; when it gave rise 
to the inconveniences of a general election, with all 
the injury to private property, and all the detriment 
to public morals, which such an event was calculated 
to produce? For these inconveniences there should 
be a good justification : if the protestant reUgion was 
in danger, that would be a justification of the measure; 
if ministers thought it was in danger, that would be a 
justification of them: as to this cry of *the church in 
danger!' he would put it to the right honorable gen- 
tleman himself, and ask him, if he believed it? The 
belief that every concession would be made to the 
catholics, was the sole ground on which he voted for 
the Irish union : that measure had infused genius and 
wisdom into the parliament of Great Britain; but 
these might well have florished in their own sphere, 
and added to the patriotism and pride of their native 
land : in his opinion, nothing could have justified that 
union, but a confidence that every privilege could be 
more securely granted to the catholics by the imited 
parliament, than by that of Ireland : this was the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, the most 
distinguished politicians that had adorned any coun- 
try ; and he would ask the noble secretary, who had 
been a party to all the plans of Mr. Pitt on this very 
subject, how he could join in any cry, that the church 
•was in danger, from measures which fell far short of 
those which Mr. Pitt had in contemplation? As to the 
defence, which a right honorable gentleman had made 
for his silence in 1801, when the same, and, indeed, 
more extensive measures were proposed; it was the 
mere plea of a pleader, and could hardly be listened 
to with patience, even in those courts to which he 
had been accustomed : he was then in parliament, the 
friend of Mr. Pitt; and though the late measure did 
not go one-twentieth part so far as that which Mr. Pitt 
proposed, instead of considering him a betrayer of 
the protestant faith, he held him up as the only fit 
man in the country to consolidate and direct its 
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resources : the right honorable gentleman, however, ^y^j^ 
considered this appeal to the people as having con- - 
firmed the truth of his opinions ; an appeal indeed to 
their dormant prejudices, an advantage taken of the 
cry of * No popery ! ' raised through the realm. What 
must one thmk of men who could resort to such means 
for supporting their influence? means by which they 
had incurred the contempt of all sober and thinking 
men! For two successive parliaments they had abdi- 
cated their claims, and in fact declared their incapacity 
for conducting the government; yet now they steal 
mto power under the despicable cry of * No popery! ' 

Mr. Canning replied to the principal arguments 
urged by opposition ; and alluded to the dififerent ac- 
counts given of the late change in administiration : at 
cue time honorable gentlemen stated that they had 
voluntarily retired from office; and at another, had 
waited till they were forced to abandon their places : 
they might choose which of these cases they liked best, 
but he could not let them take to themselves both the 
grace of resignation and the grievance of dismissal: 
the latter however was the fact : they had stuck with 
great obstinacy to their situations ; and a main objec- 
tion to his friends seemed to be, that they wanted that 
first quality of a great statesman, tenacity of place : 
the amendments were negatived both in the upper 
and lower house, by majorities of 160 to 67, and 350 
to 155, respectively; and this advantage over their 
opponents the new ministry kept during the session. 

A new military plan was now introduced by lord 
Castlereagh, for increasing the regular army from the 
militia regiments, and for supplying the deficiencies 
thus occasioned by a supplementary militia. A bill 
was introduced by the Irish secretary, sir Arthur 
Wellesley, for suppressing insurrection, and preventing 
the disturbance of the peace in that country : also one 
was passed to prevent improper persons from keeping 
arms : another measure of sir Arthur's Irish adminis- 
tration, to be remembered by the inhabitants of Dublin 
with gratitude, though it met with much opposition at 
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x^Vni *^^ *^^' ^^ *^^ establisl^rp^nt of a ^ell organised 
' hoiy Qf poUce in thg-t metropolis. An address w^ 
parried in the con^n^ons, on Xh^ motion pf Mr. Bankea, 
praying his pi£|jjesty not to make any grant of an office 
m reversion till ^ix y(eek& ^fter the coqam^encement of 
the ensuing sessipli: the sv^l^ject of the :&pance com- 
mittee, mqre than g^^y othep, brought the leaA^TS of 
eacl^ party into coll^ioi^; ^^4 Mr. C^ning's speech, 
on this occasion, v(^s a b^ttipr and galUpg s^ttack qq 
thp late ^dministr^tipn. In spe^^ing of the affairs of 
Bij^nos^yres, he commented oq the great ch^ng^ ijv^hich 
appeared in their sentiments regarding th^t colony : — 
' When its conquest first too^ plac^ they did not think 
it worthy of being mentioned in the ^ng's speech; 
afterwards it acquired a vast import^ajnce in their eyes; 
fin4 why? npt froni its utility to the commerce, navi- 
gation, pr general resources of the country ; but because 
it aflforded scope fpr the appointment of collectors, 
coniptroll^rs, searchers, m^ ti(J^- waiters : this was a 
complete key to their policy; a happy iltvjstyation of 
tbeir large and ^lightened views: if it had been a 
government th^t had projected an4 accomplished 
extensive plans of conquest, we should have hs4 
cpllectors and comptrollers pf the Bosphorus; with 
seaifchers s^nd waiters at Rosetta. In answer to what 
sif nfthle ^ord Ijiad s^id £^bput newspapers, Ijie ^ould ask, 
was there no. instance pf Of newspaper, (the Morning 
Pl^ronicle) conspiQ^pus foy its attachnient to the con- 
stitution, and the fiji^irnesiS pf its d^t^i^a in all trampacv- 
tio^s in wjiich its own party's interests had a place, 
\vh|OS,e proprietor was appointed sec^*eta(ify to the 
barr^^-bp^rdi where the ofSi^c^ of secretary was a? new 
^nd a sinecfl^-e institution? how then cpuld they tai^ 
the present mi,nister^ with partiality to newspapers? 
Xljieye wa,s another act, which he regarded as a flagrant 
br^ch. of the cpnstitntion ; the grant, of a pension of 
£40A £^ year dnring pjeasure to a Scptcl^ jndge. [Lord 
Henry retty s^d, a,cross th^ ts^ble, he kne^^ nothing 
^l?put this matter.] T\ie honorable gentlemen, w)^ 
in po.werj ^ere so united, that no dij^rence of opinion 
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prevailed among them; when out, and charged with a j^y^ 

job, they fled in all directions, and left it to light on 

what head it would.' ^®^^- 

A speech, breathing such a spirit of scorn and defi- 
ance, naturally provoked retaliation. Mr. Curwen 
took up the taunt of the right honorable secretary, 
that *uiere was no independent man in the house;' 
and asserted of himself, that he was so far independent, 
that he never had accepted a fisivor fix)m any minister, 
and never would : could the right honorable secretary 
say as much? could he say that he did not at this 
tune enjoy a pension? Mr. Canning, in reply, denied 
his having asserted that there were no independent 
men in the house; he had merely declared that party 
attachments were prevalent: as to the question just 
addressed to him, his answer was; that on retiring 
from the office of under-secretary for foreign aflfairs, 
Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville proposed to make a provi- 
sion for him, which he had accepted; and they settled, 
hy his desire, one half on himself, and the other half 
on two near and dear relations, dependent on his 
labors for their subsistence. This open avowal, instead 
of ccmciliating enmity, became a byivord of reproach; 
and the expression, *near and dear relations,' gave 
point to many sarcasms directed against sinecurists 
and pensioners: no man however hiad less right to 
complain of any want of delicacy in the manner or 
subject of an attack, than the right honorable secretary. 
Nothing of peculiar importance characterised the 
remainder of this session, which terminated on the 
fourteenth of August. 

The late ministers had left the Prussian monarch to Campaign 
the chances of war : he seemed to be ruined, but his ^arte!"*" 
^irit was not subdued, when Bonaparte advanced, 
before the close of winter, in the hope of crushing him : 
the king was then at Memel; and his Russian allies, 
posting themselves at Prussian-Eylau, calmly awaited 
the attack of a superior force, after having sustained 
^ severe reverse at Pultusk, which they had the 
efeontery to call a victory. The French in that action 
Were commanded by Lannes; but on the eighth of 
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XLViii J^^^l^^.^^ry, at Eylau, Napoleon with the main body of 
' his army was present: both armies were drawn out 
by daybreak in battle array; and many were the 
vicissitudes of fortune in this sanguinary contest : the 
slaughter, which was immense on both sides, became 
still more frightful from the snow covering the ground; 
and which, continuing to fall on the wounded, dyed 
itself red with blood. The Russians had not yielded 
ground on the day of battle ; but they had been dread- 
fully cut up, and had no succor at hand ; while Bema- 
dotte's fresh division was behind the main army of 
Napoleon: Beningsen therefore retreated next day; 
and the French emperor, having remained one week at 
Eylau, retired to occupy the line of the river Passarge; 
his head-quarters being at Osterode : thence he 
despatched offers of peace to the king of Prussia; 
whUe, on the other hand, he took measures for recruit- 
ing his army, and reducing Dantzic ; which important 
city surrendered in May to general L^febvre, and 
added its name to his ducal title. 

Reinforcements in the mean time had reached both 
armies ; and after various skirmishes, they met at 
Friedland on the fourteenth of June; which Napoleon 
recollected to be the anniversary of Marengo : he wel- 
comed the sound of the first cannon as the presage of 
victory ; and the omen was fiilfiUed. Having formed 
his columns in the passes of the woods, he allowed 
Beningsen to cross the bridge of Friedland with the 
greater part of his army : the Russian did not suspect 
this manoeuvre ; but the French columns, issuing from 
the forest, and placing their cannon in position, soon 
convinced him that he must fight at a disadvantage, 
without the possibility of retreat: he instantly drew 
out his line, resting his left on the bridge; to which 
point Napoleon of course directed his principal attack 
to cut off the army : Ney led it ; but his column wad 
routed : Dupont supported him, and rallied the troops ; 
but Napoleon thought fit to achieve victory with hi^ 
artillery, which was brought to bear from many points 
on the enemy, concentrated as they were and formed 
in squares: heavy charges of cavalry filled up the 
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pauses which occurred in the roaring of the cannon ; ^y^l 

and at length, towards evening, after the Russians had — 

suffered severely, and many of their squares were 
broken, the French infantry advanced to the charge, 
and completed their defeat. As the bridge was raked 
by artillery, no retreat lay that way: the Russian 
troops therefore plunged into the river; and thousands, 
encumbered with their accoutrements, perished in 
addition to those who lay on the field of battle : such 
was the decisive victory gained by the genius of Napo- 
leon; and Friedland, like Marengo, enabled him to 
dictate humiliating terms of peace to a mighty empire. 

Konigsburg now surrendered: Beningsen had re- 
treated beyond the Niemen; but the French soon 
reached its banks in pursuit : the Russians demanded 
an armistice ; and it was conceded ; while preparations 
were made for an interview between the emperors, on a 
raft moored in mid stream : there they met, embraced, 
and conversed for a considerable time in sight of their 
armies on the opposite banks. The autocrat, having 
expressed resentment against our ministry, who had 
departed from the Pitt system of subsidies, the senti- 
ment was so agreeable to Bonaparte, that he replied ; 
—'in that case, the conditions of their treaty would 
easily be settled.' On the following day, Alexander 
crossed the river to Tilsit ; and the two emperors were 
soon on terms of equality and friendship : but not so 
the unfortunate monarch of Prussia, who arrived as 
a suppliant and was treated by his conqueror with 
extreme harshness and disrespect: even the czar, 
won by the talents and ascendency of Napoleon, felt 
a dimmution of sympathy for his late ally; the pre- 
sence of whose lovely queen could not counteract these 
^ew predilections of the one, or soften the premeditated 
rigor of the other. 

On the seventh of July, peace was concluded between ^,j^ **^ 
France and Russia on the following conditions: the 
pi'ovinces to be returned to Prussia were fixed : Russia 
recognised the duchy of Warsaw, consisting of South 
Prussia as before, and a part of West Prussia, under 
the king of Saxony : Dantzic was declared a free city : 
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^^Pj a part of New East Prussia was ceded to Russia; 
* which power recognised Joseph Bonaparte as king of 
Naples, Louis king of Holland, and Jerome also as 
monarch of the newly erected kingdom of Westphalia. 
Alexander consented to acknowlege the confederation 
of the Rhine, even in its future enlargements, on 
notice being given; he also concluded an armistice 
with the Porte, consenting to receive the mediation of 
France: Napoleon accepted in return the mediation 
of Russia with England ; if that country should desire 
it within a month after ratification of the present 
treaty. In a secret article,^ Russia entered into an 
agreement to make common cause with France, in 
case England should reject the peace, and refuse to 
acknowlege the freedom of the sea; to require the 
courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to do 
the same; and finally to declare war against Great 
Britain. 

The peace with Prussia, concluded two days after- 
wards, by which about half its territory was returned 
as a ^ft of charity, reduced this nation to a state of 
the second rank: the contemptuous treatment, in 
addition to this oppression, which its monarch had 
to bear, seemed to justify a suspicion, that the con- 
queror's wish was to drive him mto the resistance of 
despair, and then treat him as he had treated the 
Neapolitan monarch, by declaring that ' the hcMise of 
Brandenburg had ceased to reign.' 

The conditions of peace were as follow: Prussia 
received back the territories which she was not re- 
quired to resign. She ceded, and left to the dispositiwi 
of the French emperor, — ^first, all her possessions 
between the Elbe and the Rhine; secondly, the circle 
of Cotbuss annexed to Saxony; thirdly, all her Polish 
provinces acquired since 1773, of which the duchy 
of Warsaw was formed, also consigned to Saxony; 
fourthly, the city and territory of Dantzic. Her 
monarch recognised the three brothers of Napoleon as 
ki^s ; and th^ formation of the kingdom of Westphalia 
from the ceded Prussian and other provinces: aU 

* See MoniUur, July 8^ 1 6 12. 
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Pfueeiau hwbora Itnd countries were to remaiu doaed, ^y^i 

tijl peorce should tftk§ pl^ce, against British trade and '- 

aavig^tion; whUe th$ Prussian fortresses were not to **^* 
b^ evacuated before payment of a contribution of 
U2,000,000 of francs: this was afterwards arbitrarily 
augmented to 140,000,000; and Dantaic, though a 
free city, was forced to receive a French gamson. 
The peace of Til^t restored quiet, together with the 
lost province of Moldavia, tq the Porte; though a 
i^turQ scheme for dismembering that empire, and 
diatrihuting its spcdla to Russia, France, and Austria 
was agreed to, but postponed. The only crowned 
he^ of continental Europe which did not bow down 
to Napoleon, was that of Gustavus IV, king of Sweden : 
lie was in consequence soon dispossessed of Stralsund 
and Swedish Pomerania: Sweden, perhaps, deserved 
the enmity of Bonaparte; but to plot against Spain, 
which had sacrificed its whole navy in his cause, and 
whose army was even now engaged for him in the 
?iQrth, was atrocious in the highest degree : this con- 
duct however, met with its deserved punishment 

The stipulations of Tilsit, avowed or secret^ were 
nQthing less than a league to enchain the world : 
Wiihilating Prussia, menacing Spain and Sweden 
with a similar fate, and tending prospectively to the 
nan of Turkey and Austria, they ultimately aimed at 
th^ sul^ugatioii of a power, which was destined to 
become the avenger of humiliated thrones. 

In the mean time, the naval force of that power was Expedition 
aupreme : Napoleon was unable to oppose this on its ^° ^^' 
own element ; but ima^ning that, he could wield against ^^ 
it, indirectly, his suprenvacy by land, he formed a 
gr^nd plan to exclude British ships, and eonunerce 
frwa all European portsu. Immediately after the. battle 
of Jena came forth the first act of proscription r the 
IJnasian and Prussian monarchs now lent their direct 
«id to this scheme, discontinuing, by public mani- 
f^toa, all communication with Great. Boritadn ; and 
^t ^as the Biuxture of surprise and disgust felt by 
^ke British senate and nation, wheo ' the magnanimous 
Alexander' thus became the humble slave of Kapoleon. 
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^Ym "^^ manifesto was answered in a state paper, drawn 

' up by Mr, Canning, which is considered a masterpiece 

^^^' in that species of composition. The Berlin decree had 
been met, on the seventh of January, by the late 
ministers, with a retaliatory order of council, which 
was complained of by the Danish envoy : to this lord 
Howick replied ; and vindicated the principle in dis- 
pute with great clearness, firmness, and moderation. 
' His majesty,' he said, * would, unquestionably, have 
been justified in resorting to the fullest measures of 
retaliation, in consequence of such unparalleled ag- 
gression ; and other powers would have had no right 
to complain, if the kmg had immediately proceeded to 
declare every countiy occupied by the enemy in a 
state of blockade, ana to prohibit all trade in its pro- 
duce; for, as the French decree itself expresses it, the 
law of nature justifies us in employing against an 
enemy the same arms of which he makes use : if third 
parties suffer from those measures, their demand of 
reparation must be made to that country which first 
violated the established usages of war, and the rights 
of neutral states/ The present ministry followed up 
the system of protection and retaliation ; and first 
signalised their administration by that equivocal mea- 
sure, the bombardment of Copenhagen, and seizure of 
the Danish fleet. Engaged in deadly struggle with a 
power that recognised no obligation or restraint, our 
government was soon obliged in some degree to un- 
> fetter itself, and commit acts which nothing but the 

imperious necessity of national defence could excuse; 
for it is a melancholy consideration, that in political 
affairs the energy requisite to ensure success must 
sometimes trespass on the strict limits of justice. The 
unscrupulous policy of Napoleon, and the schemes 
which transpired at Tilsit, left no doubt that he would, 
whenever it suited his purposes, occupy Denmark; 
which country, like Holland, was unable to resist or 
withhold its resources from France: it was deter- 
mined therefore to anticipate him ; for which purpose 
the British cabinet despatched an armament of 20,000 
troops under lord Cathcart, accompanied by a power- 
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M fleet commanded by admiral Gambler. When in- ^^jj 
telligence of this expedition arrived at Copenhagen, - 
its inhabitants generally supposed that the armament 
was intended to co-operate with the Swedes in Pome- 
rania : such an illusion however was soon dispelled by 
the arrival of an envoy eariy in August, who was 
instructed to require that the Danish fleet should be 
delivered up to the British admiral, under a solemn 
agreement for its restoration, whenever peace should 
be concluded between England and France : in case of 
refiisal, the prince royal was to be informed that the 
British commanders would immediately proceed to 
hostilities. An independent sovereign could scarcely 
listen to such conditions : a dignified, but determined 
answer therefore was given to our proposals, and Mr. 
Jackson quitted the capital. 

On the 16th of August the English troops landed 
without opposition; and, after some ineflfectual at- 
tempts to impede their progress, Copenhagen was 
dosely invested on the land side; the fleet forming 
an impenetrable blockade by sea: a proclamation 
was at the same time issued by lord Cathcart, noti- 
fying to the inhabitants of Zealand the motives of the 
expedition, and the conduct that would be observed 
toward them ; with an assurance, that whenever the 
demands of his Britannic majesty were complied with, 
hostilities would cease. On the twenty-sixth, sir 
Arthur Wellesley was despatched with a force to dis- 
perse the Danish forces rapidly assemblii^g under 
general Cartenchield; which service he effectually 
performed : on the evening of the second of Sep- 
tember, the land batteries and bomb vessels opened a 
tremendous fire on the town ; and, in a very short time, 
a general conflagration appeared to have taken place. 
As no proposals for capitulation arrived on the two 
easuing days, the firing, which had considerably 
dackened, was vigorously renewed on the evening of 
the fourth ; and next morning the commandant of the 
garrison sent a flag of truce; a capitulation having 
been settled on the eighth, the British army tooK 
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^y^ posseasioti of the citadel, dockyards, aad batteries; 

engaging to restore them, and evacuaie the island of 

**^* Zealand, at the expiration of six weeks, or sooner if 
possible: no requisitions were made; Ho militaty ex- 
cesses were committed ; and the police of the city -wu 
regulated by the Danish magistrates. The BritM 
admiral immediately began to tig and fit out the ships 
laid up in ordinary ; of which sixteeti were of the lia^ 
fifteen frigates, six brigs, and twenty-five gan-boats: 
at the expiration of the term limited in the capitula- 
tion, they were all, together with stores^ timber, and 
other articles of naval equipment found in the atemi, 
conveyed to England; with the exception of cme line- 
of-battle ship, which grounded on the isle of Huen, 
and was destroyed. 

As the duty of self-preservation had instigated as 
to brave all reproaches in gteizing the naval force? of 
Denmarky good policy might have taught its to go a 
step farther and keep possession of Copenhagen, as 
long as circumstances rendered it necessary; for as 
soon as our fleet left that capital^ a number of afmed 
vessels conunenced depredations on our ttaders iB 
the Baltic with considerable success; British propcsrty 
was confiscated throughout the Danish dominions; 
correspondence with England was Strictly prohibited; 
and wair declared. As all Europe exclaimed loodlv 
against the apparent outrage that had been comisitteo, 
his Britannic majesty ordered a declaration to be^ pah- 
lished in justification of the motives which dictated 
the expedition : in this it Was stated, ^ that the king 
had received positive information of the determmation 
made by the ruler of France to occupy, with ar miKfcaiy 
force, the territory of Hoistein, for the purpose of 
exclisiding Great Britain from her accustomed cfaamnels 
of c(mtinental communication; of inducing or com- 
pelliM the court of Denmark to close the passage of 
the moBid against British navigation; and of em- 
ploying Danish ships for the invasion of the Britan- 
nic islands ; farther, that, Holstein once occupied, 
Zealand woul<i be at the mercy of France^ and Ae 
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navy of Denmark at her disposal:' the expedition S?y^i 

therefore was considered lustifiable as an act of self- 

preservation. 

This however did not prevent the emperor of Rus- 
na from fulfilling the conditions of his peace with 
Napoleon: the attack on Copenhagen became a pre- 
text for complete separation from Great Britain; 
while some injuries sustained by his vessels induced 
lum to issue a declaration on the thirty-first of 
October, in which he not only upbraided this country 
for deserting her continental aUies, and sending her 
forces on self-interested expeditions to other parts of 
the globe, instead of making a diversion in favor of 
those that were shedding their blood in the common 
cause; but accused her of breaking faith and precise 
terms of treaties, by troubling at sea the commerce of 
his subjects. He then proclaimed afresh the armed 
neutrality of Catharine; demanded satisfaction for his 
own people ; and declared that he would not resume 
terms of amity with this country unless full reparation 
were made to Denmark. 

We must now advert briefly to those expeditions Hostilities 
which excited the indignation of our late ally. To- T^J^y. 
ward the close of 1806, England, desirous of com- 
pelling the Porte to accommodate her dispute with 
Aussia, and at the same time irritated by that in- 
fluence which the French minister had acquired with 
the sultan, despatched a fleet to the Levant, under 
sir John Duckworth, with orders to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles, anchor before Constantinople, and 
bombard that city, unless certain conditions were 
complied with: accordingly, the British admiral ap- 
peared off the entrance of the strait, and was of course 
opposed: a passage however was attempted, and the 
fleet sailed through, in defiance of the fire from the 
hrts of Sestos and Abydos, At the same time, sir 
Sidney Smith directed his efforta against a squadron, 
that was unable to withstand the superiority of British 
ASSl and: valor : a battery, which, if completed, might 
hav^ defended the Turkish vessels, was stormed by a 
party of marines; and a ship of the line bemg driven 
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CHAP, toward the shore, was set on fire : four frigates also 

- and three corvettes were burned. Passing in apparent 

^®^^' triumph through the sea of Marmora into the Bos- 
phorus, sir John Duckworth sent a letter to the Reis- 
Effendi, demanding a declaration of the sultan's 
views; whether he was determined to espouse the 
cause of France, or to renew his ancient terras of 
amity with Great Britain, and second her efforts in 
opposing the tjn^anny of Napoleon ; requiring, in the • 
former case, an immediate surrender of the Turkish 
navy. Had Selim been left to the coimsels only of 
his own divan, when a British fleet was in sight of 
his seraglio, there can be little doubt what answer 
would have been returned ; but the French minister 
Sebastiani, was a gallant soldier, and a man of great 
talent: he therefore inspired the sultan with con- 
fidence, and persuaded him to enter into negotia- 
tions: in the mean time, he directed the efforts of 
the population in fortifying aU the approaches to 
Constantinople; and when our arbitrary proposals 
were rejected, the wind and current, as he had fore- 
seen, prevented the hostile fleet from attaining such a 
position as would enable it effectually to bombard 
the city : the British admiral therefore was obliged to 
hasten his departure, while it was still practicable; nor 
did he repass the Dardanelles, without sustaining con- 
siderable loss from the fire of the castles. Thus fer 
however Russia had no great cause to complain of 
the zeal of Great Britain; though the latter power, 
instead of producing an accommodation between the 
courts of St. Petersburg and Constantinople, contrived 
to add a new enemy to her own list: indeed, her 
agents and settlers in Turkey were now exposed to 
considerable annoyance; sequestration of British pro- 
perty to a large extent in various quarters was 
promptly executed; and Sebastiani's influence became 
paramount in the divan. 
Expedition To obtain some compensation, if our projects should 
to Egypt. ]^ defeated before Constantinople, it was determined 
by lord Grenville's cabinet to send an expedition to 
subdue Egypt, and thus oppose one barrier at least to 
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the designs which Napoleon meditated agamst our xlviTi 
oriental possessions; but as the British fleet set sail 
before the result of our negotiations with the Porte 
was known, this circumstance gave the enemy an 
opportunity of charging us with contemplating an 
iniquitous aggression; on the sixth of March, a force 
of 5000 men, under the command of major-general 
Maxskenzie Fraser, departed from Messina, and effected 
a landing on the coast of Alexandria: a detachment, 
sent to seize and occupy the fort of Aboukir, succeeded 
m that attempt; and a manifesto, introduced by a 
friendly Arab among the Alexandrians, who were not 
disposed to defend the city, induced them to insist on 
a capitulation by the garrison. The fecility with 
which this conquest was effected, prompted general 
Fraser to attempt the reduction of Rosetta, for the 
purpose of securing a regular supply of provisions for 
nis troops : but the inhabitants of that town, unlike 
those of Alexandria, made an obstinate and effectual 
resistance ; every house being used as a fortress, 
whence a constant fire was directed against the assail- 
ants; who were obliged to retire with great loss. 
About half the army was afterwards employed in the 
same service, and succeeded in driving its adversaries 
from the surrounding sand-hills into the town; but 
all attempts to produce a surrender or an accommo- 
dation were fruitless ; a retreat therefore became neces- 
sary ; and the troops were obliged to fight their way 
ba^, under great disadvantages, to head-quarters; 
where they remained till September : the retention 
however of Alexandria, menaced with a siege by 
numerous forces collected from Cairo and other towns, 
soon became impracticable ; and general Fraser, having 
obtained the release of every British prisoner, consented 
to evacuate Egypt, without having acquired any glory 
or advantage from the expedition. , 

Some hopes were entertained that these reverses in Disasters 
the Mediterranean might be compensated by successes AmeriSi. 
in the South Atlantic ocean. In October 1806, a re- 
inforcement had been sent to the Rio de la Plata, 
under sir Samuel Auchmuty; who, on arriving at 
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XLVin Maldonado, determined to attack the strong post of 
* Monte Video, the key to the navigation of that im- 
mense river : on the fourteenth of January, 4000 
troops were landed, who repulsed a superior force of 
the enemy : a battery was then thrown up, by which 
a practicable breach was effected on the second of 
February; and an assault was ordered for the next 
morning, an hour before day-break : the enemy, in the 
mean time, had so completely barricaded the breach 
with hides, that the assailing forces could not in the 
dark distinguish it from the wall; and they were ob- 
liged to remain for a quarter of an hour under a 
galling fire, until it was discovered by captain Renny, 
who feU gloriously as he mounted it with his men: 
the survivors however rushed into the town with an 
impetuosity that overcame every obstacle ; the camion 
at the head of the principal avenues were overturned; 
the streets were cleared by the bayonet; and before 
noon, both town and castle remained in our posses- 
sion : fifty-seven vessels, of war and trade, were cap- 
tured; and a sloop, laden with treasure, was blown 
up during the assault. 

The hopes of success, however, excited by this ac- 
quisition, were blighted by subsequent rashness and 
misconduct : on the fourteenth of June, general Crau- 
ford, arriving at Monte Video with a force of 4200 
men, which had been turned from its original desti- 
nation against Chili, found lieutenant-general White- 
locke, who had brought 1600 troops from England, 
with orders to assume the chief conmiand of an ex- 
pedition to recover Buenos Ayres: the appointment 
of this officer, who was equally disqualified for military 
command and judicious negotiation, reflected little 
credit on ministerial judgment. When the Spanish 
governor intimated a desire of accommodation, the 
British general arrogantly demanded that all the civil 
officers should be deemed prisoners of war; and thus 
destroyed every hope of a successful treaty. In 8U^ 
veying Monte V ideo, after his embarkation, he had 
remarked the flat roofs and parapets by which each 
house could be turned into a kind of fortress; yet, 
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when he arrived before Buenos Ayres, he rushed ^^^: 

bKndly into danger from neglecting to profit by his ~ 

own observation : having nearly surrounded the city, ^^^* 
he ordered that a geneml attack should be made on 
the fifth of July, ana that the different divisions should 
inarch through the streets to certain points with un- 
loaded muskets : but no plan could have been less 
adapted to the nature of a town composed of houses 
lite those already described; with regular streets in- 
tersecting each other at right angles : volleys of grape- 
shot were poured on our advancing columns in front 
and fiank ; while they were destroyed by hand-gre- 
nades, and every other species of missiles from the 
housetops. The service, under these terrible disad- 
vantageiB, was executed with uncommon intrepidity, 
but with a loss of 2500 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; and sir Samuel Auchmuty succeeded in 
gaining possession of the Plaza de Toros, in which he 
captured eighty-two pieces of cannon and immense 
rtores : the commander-in-chief however neither pro- 
perly superintended the process of attack, nor sup- 
ported the battalions that required his assistance: 
Crauford, therefore, with his brigade, was cut off 
from all communication with the other columns, and 
obliged to surrender; as also was a detachment under 
Keutenant-colonel Duff. Surrounded with foes, White- 
bcfce readily consented to treat with the Spanish 
commandant; and not only agreed to evacuate the 
town on condition of recovering his own prisoners, 
snd those taken from general Beresford ; but to give 
up Monte Video, with every other place on the Rio de 
la Plata, held by British troops, within the space of 
two months : a result like this of course brought the 
general to a court-martial, by which he was sentenced 
to lie cashiered; not for prohibiting his troops to fire, 
but for a deficiency of zeal, judgment, and personal 
exertion. Such were the unfortunate expeditions, 
which gave to our late imperial ally a pretext for 
accusing tliis country in his manifesto, as ' coolly 
c^mtemplating a bloody war which" had been kindled 
at her will, while she sent troops to attack Buenos 

p 2 
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XLViiL ^7^*^ J ^^^ ^ despatching from Sicily another army, 
which appeared destined to make a diversion in Italy, 
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to the Amcan coast, for the purpose of seizing and 
appropriating Egypt to herself:' his declaration how^ 
ever was answered on the eighteenth of December by 
a spirited reply on the part of the British government; 
and an order of council was issued, granting letters of 
marque and reprisal against Russian vessels. Agsdnst 
the bad success of our expeditions, the solita^ ac- 
quisition of the Dutch colony of Curagao is to be 
recorded ; which surrendered on the first of Jan- 
uary to a squadron of four frigates under commodoie 
Brisbane,. 
^f^ At this time Great Britain appeared to be at the 

Portuga lowest ebb of fortune, while her mighty antagonist 
had reached the zenith of his glory : such had been 
the end of all our expeditions and coalitions, that 
against these solitary islands almost all the civilised 
world stood in arms and indignation : every port and 
river of Europe was closed against our ships except 
the Tagus; and, in order to stop this last source of 
British commerce, Bonaparte despatched Junot in 
October, to seize the dominions of our oldest ally. 
Yet, victorious as he now appeared, England still wore 
an undaunted aspect ; and the policy adopted by her 
government, notwithstanding blunders, losses, and 
disappointments, ensured her final success. The army 
of 30,000 men sent by Napoleon against Portugal 
must necessarily pass through Spain: that country 
was now ruled by a minion of the queen, Emanuel 
Godoy, sumamed *the prince of the Peace;' who, 
from a soldier in the body-guard, had been raised to 
the distinguished station of prime minister : even this 
man could feel for that degradation to which his 
country had been long subjected by the cruel exac- 
tions of the French emperor; and in a fit of patriotism! 
had published a warlike proclamation to the Spaniards, 
which he thought proper to withdraw as soon as the 
result of the battle of Jena was made public : he naw 
felt anxious to ingratiate himself with Bonaparte, who 
thought him a proper instrument to - forward his de- 
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ngns : accordingly a treaty was negotiated between xlviii 



tbeni at Fontainbleau, by which Portugal was to be 
subdued; its northern provinces to be given to the 
Ving of Etruria, who had lately been expelled from 
his own states by France ; and its southern bestowed 
in sovereignty on Godoy ; the central portion, includ- 
ing Lisbon, bieing left nominally to the house of Bra- 
ganza, but occupied by French troops for the purpose 
of excluding British commerce: yet even this did not 
constitute all Napoleon's scheme, which comprehended 
the whole of the peninsula; and in order to accom- 
plish it, he fonned a second army at Bayonne, under 
pretence of sending reinforcements to Junot. In the 
mean time, that commander entered Portugal; and on 
the twenty-sixth of November, advanced to Abrantes, 
within three days' march of Lisbon : the Moniteur had 
already announced * that the house of Braganza had 
ceased to reign;' and as if to fulfil this imperial edict, 
the royal family embarked on board a British fleet, 
and set sail for the Brazils on the thirtieth ; Junot's 
advanced guard arriving in time to fire a few cannon 
shots at the retiring vessels: thus, while the conti- 
nental system was raised to exclude British commerce 
from Europe, a direct intercourse was established be- 
tween England and Brazil, forming a new epoch in our 
commercial prosperity. 

The British order in council of the seventh of British 
January, prohibiting neutrals from trading to any port ^^^i^ 
in the possession, or under control of the enemy, not 
having answered the desired purpose, additional orders 
Were issued on the eleventh of November, declaring 
every port from which England was excluded, to be in 
a state of blockade ; all trade in its produce iUegal, 
and all vessels engaged in it liable to capture: and 
though the Americans might still trade with the 
enemy's colonies for articles of their own consumption, 
the double necessity was imposed on their intercourse 
l^ween France and her colonies, of calling at a British 
port, and paying a British duty. To avoid the losses 
and hostilities apprehended from such measures of the 
two great belligerent powers, congress, on the twenty- 
^^nd of December, laid a strict embargo on all 
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^^^Pj American vessels, by which they were prohibited from 
■ leaving their ports ; while the ships of all other nations 
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decree. 



were ordered to quit the harbors of the United States, 
with or without cargoes, as soon as they received 
notification of the act : this intelligence greatly alanned 
commercial men ; and the merchants of Liverpool, 
thinking that the act of congress proceeded from our 
orders of council, petitioned for their abrogation; but 
Milan in vaiu. Bonaparte, firm in his purpose to harass our 
^ commerce, determined to ^)er8evefe in a system, whidi 

eventually hurled him from his throne ; = and, on the 
twenty-third of November, issued hiscelebrated Milan 
decree, enacting * that all vessels entering . a port of 
France, after having touched at England, were to le 
seized and confiscated, with their cargoes, withoufe 
exception or distinction : ' this interdict was succeeded^ 
on the nineteenth of December, by a rejoinder to our 
late orders in council; declaring, *that every neutral, 
which submitted to be searched by an English ship, or 
which paid ahv duty to the British goyemmenty 
should, in consequence, become liable to seizure, as » 
lawful prize, by French ships of war.' Neutral powers 
were thus placed between two fires : ' if they entered a 
French port, without first pajong a duty on their | 
cargoes in England, they were subjected to capture by i 
British cruisers; and if they touched at England for ! 
that purpose, they became subject to confiscation in 
the ports of France : the case was one of, extreme ' 
hardship, occasioning severe scrutiny and animated 
discussions, among British as well as foreign poli- 
ticians. 
DisputeB But, in addition to the irritation proceeding from 
America. ^^^ orders in council, another unfortunate subject of 
dispute arose between this country and the United 
States. On the twenty-third of Jime, the Leopard 
man-of-war, captain Humphries, acting under the 
orders of admiral Berkley, fell in with the Chesapeak 
American fingate, ofi* Virginia, and demanded some 
British ' deserters known to be on board : on her 
captain's refusal to permit a search, the Leopard fired 
a broadside, killing and wounding several men; after 
which the American struck his cotors. In consequence 
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of this transaction, the president issued a proclamation, xLViTi 
ordering every British ship of war to quit the harbors - 
of the United States; and, in a message to congress, 
on the twenty-seventh of October, he stated that satis- 
fiaction for the outrage had been demanded of Great 
Britain: in the mean time, an investigation of the 
transaction took place at HalifEix; when one of our 
deserters taken from the Chesapeak was condemned by 
a court-martial, and executed. Ministers did not 
hesitate to declare in parliament their readiness to 
make reparation for whatever might appear to be an 
unauthorised act of aggression; and, in a proclama- 
tion, to recall British seamen, it was stated that force 
might, if necessary, be exerted for recovering deserters 
on board the merchant vessels of neutrals ; but that 
with respect to ships of war, a requisition only should 
be adopted: thus the conduct of our admiral was 
tacitly disavowed; and a special envoy was despatched 
to America with overtures of conciliation, which how- 
ever, proved abortive. 

In March, this year, the great earl St. Vincent, 
yielding at length to declining years and bodily iofir- 
mities, gave notice to the admiralty of his intention 
finally to strike his flag: he had now done aU that he 
was anxious to do when he re-entered into active 
service at so advanced an age : he had corrected abuses, 
and reformed those negligent slovenly habits by which 
he found his fleet infected:^ he had promoted many 
excellent young oflicers, and brought under notice 
those among their seniors whom his quick and expe- 
rienced eye saw fitted for command: he had recom- 
mended numerous improvements in our ships, and 
their cruising grounds, in our system of pilotage, in 
our harbors, docks and yards, and many other depart- 
ments ; nor had he neglected either excellent advice or 
practice regarding the health and comfort of the com- 
mon sailors: added to this, he had laid open to our 
authorities the vast sources of his political information ; 

* * It would have tbe appearance of puffing (he observes to lord Howick, vol. ii. 
p. 293) if I were to detail the chanee which has taken place here, and throughout 
the fleet under my command, since I was last placed at the head of it.' 
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xLvm. ^^ return for which he received acknowlegements o£ 
the most sincere and gratiiying kind from the admi- 
ralty on his retirement;^ while the gratitude of tlie 
honest tars on board his own superb vessel (the 
Hibemia) was shown by the present of an union flag, 
of the richest silk and finest workmanship which could 
be procured from the British loom. 

In August died the last descendant of the unfortu- 
nate family of Stuart, cardinal York, who styled him- 
self Henry IX. king of England: but he was never 
forward in urging his pretensions to the British throne; 
his character being that of a quiet, inoffensive person : 
having been reduced to great distress by the French 
usurpations, he had of late years received an annual 
pension of £4000 from the bounty of George III. 

On the second of November, Louis XVIII. king of 
France, landed at Yarmouth, under the title of count 
de Lille, accompanied by their royal highnesses the 
dues de Bern and d' Angoul^me, with several emigrant 
noblemen. M. le comte de Lille received his majesty's 
invitation to take up his residence in any part of Great 
Britain, during his stay in this country. 

The Danish West-Indian islands of St. Thomas, 
St. John, and St. Croix surrendered in December, 
without resistance, to a British squadron under sir 
Alexander Cochrane. 

* See two letters on this subject in the Appendix. 
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GEORGE UL (continued.)— 1808. 

Afeirs of Spain — Napoleon's designs on the crown of that country 
—How accomplished — Resistance of the Spanish people — Joseph 
Bonaparte made king of Spain — His retreat from Madrid, in 
coDsequence of the surrender of Dupont's army — Spanish de- 
puties arrive in England — The cause of Spain taken up by the 
British government — Different views taken of it — Meeting of the 
British parliament — Debates on the expedition to Copenhagen — 
Censures provoked by Mr. Canning — Peter Plymley's letters — 
Roman catholic petition — Motion respecting the droits of ad- 
miralty — Mutiny bill, and local militia — Finances, &c. — Mode 
to reduce the national debt — Bill against the grant of offices in 
reversion — Alterations in the criminal law — Also in the Scotch 
courts of justice — Act to prevent distillation firom grain — ^Dis- 
cussion of Spanish affairs — Prorogation of parliament — Contest 
between Russia and Sweden — Changes effected by Napoleon in 
the state of continental affairs, and of France — Operations of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean — Conduct of lord Collingwood 
— Statistical summary of British affairs since the peace of 
Amiens — Affairs of Portugal, to the convention of Cintra — 
Articles of that treaty — Court of inquiry, &c. — State of Spain 
— Plans of Napoleon — Meeting of sovereigns at Erfurth, &c. — 
Bonaparte's advance into Spain — Sir John Moore's campaign — 
Battle of Corunna, &c. 

Vbout the time that Junot occupied Portugal Napo- Affairs of 
eon sent a second army across the Pyrenees, under '^"°* 
^pont, which established itself on the Douro : a third 
|>IIowed it on the first of January this year, and all 
ie disposable forces of the French empire seemed 
^dy to inundate the peninsula. It must be confessed, 
^at the state of mental imbecility and moral degrada- 
on into which the reigning family of Spain had fallen, 
as a strong temptation to dispossess them of a throne 
hich they had rendered so contemptible; but a more 
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^j^' imprudent step was never taken hy a statesman, than 
that which lea Napoleon to the violent usurpation of 
an allied kingdom, the whole resources of which were 
already at his disposal : such an outrageous attack on 
public fiaith and personal honor disclosed to every 
European state his ultimate designs, alienating friends, 
inspiring foes with confidence, and rousing the spirit 
of human nature itself to re-assert its rights: this 
unwise policy was clearly perceived by Talleyrand, but 
that sagacious minister was at this time out of &vor; 
the evil star of Napoleon was rising; and the banefiil 
meteor, which had so long aflfirighted the nations, waa 
to be extinguished, though in blood. 

The object of Bonaparte's invasion of Spain was 
long considered a political enigma; but the true solu- 
tion is given in the pages of Bourrienne. Withoufc 
doubt, he was anxious to place this ancient crown on. 
the head of a member of his own family : but why ? 
because he depended on such an instrument to pursue 
rigorously and implicitly the continental system, whichi. 
was intended to overthrow the power that stoppei 
him in the career of his ambition : the following ob-- 
servation, made by Napoleon to Duroc, the truth of 
which there is not the slightest reason to questioa^ 
discloses the whole of his design : — * I am no longer 
anxious that Joseph should be king of Spain; and he 
himself is indiflferent about it. I would give the 
crown to the first comer who would shut his ports 
against the English.' From the contemplation of this 
profligate measure, we must now turn to the means 
adopted for its execution. 

Long before the French invasion, the imbecile 
family on the Spanish throne had been distracted by 
domestic quarrels; under cover of which, artfiil and 
designing persons pursued their own plans, wlule they 
pretended an interest for the parties whose cause thev 
espoused. The country, as before has been observed, 
was governed, under tne name of Charles IV. by Don 
Manuel Godoy, who had been raised to his high 
station by the queen's favor: nor was the influence 
which this person possessed with the king much less 
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than that exercised by him over her majesty ; which ^fx 
circumstances will iaccouiit for the hatred with which - 
he was regarded by Ferdinand; prince of the Asturias^ 
and heir apparent t6*the throne; ita whose sentiments 
the Spanish nobility and people, alrea<fy disgusted by 
Godoy's subserviency to Napoleon, largely participated. 
In oi^der to counteract the support miich the favOTite 
received from the court of France, Ferdinand was per- 
suaded, in October 1807^ to address a letter to the 
emperor, lamenting the influence which bad men had 
acquired over his father; soliciting the interference of 
* that hero, whom Providence had raised up for the 
safety of Europe, and the support of thrones;' and 
requesting the honor of an alliance with his family by 
marriage : finally, he desired that this communication 
might be kept secret, lest his parents should consider 
it a proof of disrespect. Though the prince received 
no answer to his letter, the secret seems to have trans- 
pired; for at the end of the month he was arrested on 
a charge of designing to dethrone his father and assas^ 
sinate his mother : as a traitor of this stamp, he was 
denounced by the Spanish monarch himself to Napo- 
leon, who rejoiced in such a pretext for decisive 
interference in the domestic policy of the nation. 

We have already noticed a convention made with 
the Spanish court and Godoy regarding Portugal, 
which enabled Napoleon to mask his' ulterior inten- 
tions against Spain, and to introduce large bodies of 
troops into that country without exciting any strong 
suspicions. The prince of Asturias, after some judicial 
proceedings, was liberated from confinement; and 
being absolved of his imputed crimes, wrote a sub- 
missive letter to his father, acknowleging his faults, 
but accusing certain' perisons, in his confidence, of 
instigating him to deeds which his own soul abhorred : 
the king however had spoken openly to the French 
ambassador about revoking the law of succession; and 
Napoleon's armies of reserve, amounting to more than 
50,000 men, under general Dupont and marshal Mon- 
cey, had already advanced into Spain, and were en- 
camped about Vittoria, Miranda, Valladolid, and Sala- 
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^|£' manca ; apparently following in the track of Junot's 

march : but in reality cutting off the capital from 

"^ commi^ication with the northern prov&ices, and 
securing the direct road from Bayonne to Madrid: 
small divisions, under various pretexts, were con- 
stantly reinforcing these armies; and 12,000 men 
under general Duhesme, penetrating into Catalonia, 
established themselves in Barcelona. 

In the mean time, the quarrel between the mo- 
narch and his son, or rather between Godoy and 
the advisers of Ferdinand, was brought to a crisis in 
March, by insurrections at Aranjuez and Madrid. 
Occasional reports arose, that the obnoxious favorite 
had persuaded the old king and queen to transfer 
the seat of government to Mexico; and at last pre- 
parations were made for their embarkation at SevUle: 
during the commotion caused by this discovery, th€ 
palaces of the * prince of the Peace' were sacked by 
the populace, and he himself with difficulty escaped its 
fury : on the eighteenth, Charles IV. terrified by sucl 
violent proceedings, abdicated his throne ; when Fer- 
dinand was proclaimed king, amid the acclamations ol 
the people : during these transactions, however 
Murat, grand duke of Berg, who now commanded al 
the French forces in Spain, pushed forward marsha 
Moncey's corps, with a large body of cavalry, anc 
took possession of Madrid; while Dupont, deviating 
from his route to Portugal, occupied Segovia, th< 
Escurial, and Aranjuez. The prince, when he ar 
rived in the capital, on the twenty-fourth of March 
was not recognised in his royal character by Murat 
to whom Charles IV. declared, that the abdicatioi 
had been forced on him : he also wrote in the sam« 
strain to the emperor. This state of affairs bein| 
unexpected by Napoleon, whose plans had been dia 
arranged by the vehemence of the Spanish populace 
and the precipitate movement of Murat, he committa 
the management of them to Savary, duke of Rovigc 
by whom Ferdinand was induced to undertake i 
journey, for the purpose of obtaining an interview 
with the emperor at Bayonne. Having appointed « 
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supreme junta at Madrid, of which Murat was named xlIx!." 
a member, the prince set out, regardless of the en- — 

treaties, as well as the opposition of his subjects; and 
arrived at Bayonne on the eighteenth of Apnl : thither 
also Charies IV. who had been reinstated on his 
throne by Murat's assistance, proceeded with his queen 
and Gk)doy, in order to place himself, his cause, and 
Ms kingdom, in the hands of Bonaparte : in the mean 
time, French troops had scattered themselves through- 
out the reakn ; and had been admitted without hesita- 
tion into the fortresses of St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, 
Figueras, and Monjuik, as well as into the citadel of 
Barcelona; and thus a proud, bigoted, irritable nation, 
was, in a moment of unsuspecting confidence, laid 
prostrate before an enemy who came under the guise 
of friendship. ' Fortunately,' says the able author of 
the Peninsular War, ' it is easier to oppress the people 
I of any country, than to destroy their generous feelings ; 
f and when all patriotism is lost in the upper classes, it 
jnay still be found among the lower : in the peninsula 
it was not found; but it started into life with a fervor 
and energy that ennobled even the wild and savage 
form in which it appeared : nor was it less admirable, 
though it burst forth attended by many evils: the 
good policy displayed was the people's own; their 
c^elty, fofiy, and perverseness were the effects of a 
long course of misgovemment.^ 

Napoleon's great error in this aggression, was that 
of m^dng the people his enemies. * Had he,' as the 
author above quoted justly observes, * before he openly 
^eddied in their affairs, brought the people into hostile 
^titact with their government; (and how many 
points would not such a government have offered !) 
^stead of appearing as the treacherous arbitrator in a 
^omestic quarrel, he would have been hailed as the 
^^liverer of a great nation.' 

The transactions which had already taken place iMwrec- 
^garding the royal family, and the movements of iJSdrid. 
*^ trench troops now advancing on Madrid, soon roused 
^Ae indignation of the Spaniards into active violence : 

* Colonel Napier's History of the Peninsular War, vol. i. p. 22. 
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CHAP, on the second of May, a carriage having been pre 
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pared, as the people supposed, for removixxg to France 
Don Antonio, uncle of Ferdinand, and head of the 
supreme junta, a crowd collected together; when the 
traces were cut, and loud imprecations uttered against 
the invaders of Spain. This commotion soon spread 
over the whole city; and the French soldiers, expect- 
ing no violence, were slaughtered on all sides : above 
700 fell; and even the hospital was attacked; but the 
attendants and sick men defended themselves against 
their assailants, until they were relieved by a body of 
cavalry and a corps of 3000 infantry under general 
Lanfranc, who dispersed the multitude, and captured 
several hundreds. In the first moment of irritation, 
Murat ordered these prisoners to be tried by a militaiy 
commission, which condemned them to death; but 
at the intercession of the municipality of Madrid, he 
forbade any executions on the sentence: it is said^ 
however, tnat general Grouchy, in whose immediate 
custody the prisoners remained, in order that the 
blood of French soldiers might not be shed with 
impunity, proceeded to shoot about forty in the 
Prado, before Murat could enforce his orders; and 
that about the same number were put to death by a 
colonel of the imperial guard, enraged at the loss of 
many choice troops in that superb corps, against 
which the fury of the Spaniards had been principally 
directed.^ This affair was intirely accidental : yet 
policy induced both sides, not only to exaggerate the 
slaughter, but to attribute secret motives to theii 
opponents : the French, knowing that the odious im- 
pression made by such a transaction on the minds of the 
people could not be effaced, endeavored to convey by 
it, a terrible idea of their own power and severity: 
while the Spaniards used it as a means of exciting 
their countrymen throughout the provinces to rise ii 
arms against their invaders: news of the commotioii 

* Colonel Napier clearly proves that this was not a wanton massacre, or even i 
barbaroos stroke of policy on the part of the French ; but that it was commwicsd 
by the ^aniards, whose fiery tempters, and irritation from passing events, rendered 
an explosion inevitable. There is also some doabt resjpectii^ this act of tk 
colonel of the guard. 
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soon reached Bayonne, and had the effect of exasperat- ^^£- 
ing the emperor against Ferdinand; while its ^^7 —7^ — 
suppression seemed to argue, that Spain would be 
forced to submit to his will with as little difficulty as 
Naples. Charles IV. having reclaimed his crown in 
the presence of Napoleon, was, through Godoy's in- 
fluence, induced to resign it in favor of the emperor : 
Ferdinand showed himself more stubborn; but his 
sire, and especially the queen, inveterate against a son 
whom she detested, aided Bonaparte's views with a 
blind rage that shocked even his mind : she accused 
the prince of premeditating the assassination of his 
parents, and threatened to declare him illegitimate 
unless he yielded to the emperor's wishes; nor were 
hints omitted, that he might meet the fate of d'En- 
ghien : hence on the sixth of May the prince gave in 
his resignation; when, having played the part which 
the usurper required, he was sent, as well as the old 
king and queen, into the interior of France, to be kept 
in safe custody. In consequence of the cession made 
to him by Charles IV. Napoleon assumed the right of 
nomination to the vacant throne, and required that a 
king should be chosen out of his own family : accord- 
ing to directions issued, the council of Castile, together 
^th the municipality and governing junta of Madrid, 
declared their choice to have fallen on Joseph Bona- Joseph 
parte; who arrived in June at Bayonne, where a^J^T* 
number of Spanish nobles, denominated the assembly ^n? of 
^^ notables, appeared, and accepted him as their sove- ^^ 
^ign; after which they proceeded to discuss the new 
constitution^ presented to them, and swore to maintain 
^** Murat was immediately sent to Naples; where he 
^ted as a royal puppet in the place of Joseph. 

The perils of this enterprise undertaken against 
^ ally were not unforeseen by Napoleon: he was 
^^are that a general insurrection might prove, in his 
^"Wn words, 'a cancer that would eat into the very 
'^^art of his empire;' but he hoped that the people 
^^uld hot rise. The Bourbon dynasty was neither 

^^ This was yery similar to that of France, with an exception in fiivor of the 
^^^kunant religion ; no toleration of dissent from popery being allowed. 
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^^- ancient nor glorious ; and the Spanish attachment to 
Ferdinand was intirely the effect of chance : he had 
expressed the national -wish in hating Godoy, and 
accordingly became identified with it: the insurrec- 
tion completed his popularity ; so that in overthrow- 
ing him, Napoleon insulted the nation, and provoked 
a contest which contributed to his own destruction. 
On the twentieth of July king Joseph made his entrj 
into Madrid, and was proclaimed on the twenty- 
fourth : but his regal authority was confined to a 
small circle round the capital; and his only hopeol 
success rested on his brother's arms : for what conic 
the consent of an imbecile monarch and a few pusBi 
lanimous nobles avail against a nation arming it^ 
millions to oppose him? In Catalonia, in Valencia 
in Andalusia, Estremadura, Gallicia, and Asturias 
the people were now gathering, and fiercely pra 
claiming resistance to French intrusion ; while al 
the cities, towns, and villages of the realm began U 
present spectacles of mingled patriotism and atrocitj 
that were at once inspiring and appalling. HorriUi 
barbarities were committed on those French soldiers 
whom sickness or the fortune of war exposed ti 
popular vengeance : nor were native Spaniards treats 
with less mercy, however high their rank or authority 
who hesitated to embark in the horrors of what thei 
appeared a hopeless contest; or who interfered t4 
prevent the sacrifices which their infuriated country 
men demanded. By a precaution which showed loxi| 
premeditation in Napoleon's mind, the flower of th 
opanish forces had been marched to the north c 
Europe, and placed under the command of Bem^ 
dotte : but the void thus left was expeditiously filled 
and insurgent armies started up in all parts of th 
peninsula. In its northern provinces, indeed, whei 
the French were strongest, these patriotic efforts mt 
with a signal defeat; for in July, Bessi^res overthrew 
the Spanish troops under Blake and Cuesta, at Ri 
Seco, with such slaughter, that Napoleon declared th 
victor had placed the crown on Joseph's head: th 
battle of Jena was scarcely more disastrous to th< 
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Prussians ; but in Prussia Bonaparte attacked only an ^f^- 
army: here he was opposed by a nation; that hydra, — 
whose powers of resistance increase in proportion to ^^^' 
defeat Thus L^f&bre, though victorious in the field^ 
was repulsed from Saragossa ; while in the south, 
Dupont, having vainly endeavored to reach Cadiz, as 
vainly sought to retreat across the Sierra Morena : he 
was surrounded by the Andalusian forces, and obliged 
to surrender 18,000 men to Castanos, on condition of 
being sent by sea, as prisoners of war, to France : king 
Joseph, dispirited and alarmed, immediately aban- 
doned Madrid, and retired with his French troops 
behind the Ebro. The council of Castile then resumed 
the government, and a military junta of five generals 
was formed; but the administration of aflfairs chiefly 
rested with the junta of Seville, in which the patriots 
placed the greatest confidence. Dupont's army was 
. the first large body of French troops that had laid 
■ down their arms since the revolution : a national en- 
thusiasm, founded, whether right or wrong, on a sense 
of the justice of their cause, had hitherto pervaded 
the French soldiery : but this had now almost eva- 
porated; they began to feel that it was not in the cause 
of France, but of its ambitious ruler, that they fought; 
and they descended accordingly toward the level of 
inercenary troops : the first symptoms of this change 
appeared in the surrender of Dupont at Baylen; a 
position, out of which a revolutionary army would 
nave fought its way, reckless of loss. The capitulation 
^as shamefully violated by the savage Spaniards ; for 
their prisoners, instead of being sent to France, 
^ere maltreated, and numbers of them murdered in 
oold blood : eighty officers were massacred in the 
^ost cowardly manner at Lebrixa, while they endea- 
vored in vain to defend themselves against assassins 
jho fired on them firom the surrounding houses.* 
horrible as were the excesses committed by French 

1 * See Napier's Peninsular War, vol. i. p. 122. From the same authority we 
p^*^, that colonel R^ne, who was returning^ to Dupont's army from a mission to 
f|^ugal, when discovered to be a Frenchman, was seized by these barbarians; 
^^ aiter undergoing a horrible mutilation, was placed between two planks, and 
•^Wed asunder v^ilst idive ! 

VOL. V. Q 
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^^^- troops in Spain, it must be confessed that they were 

but retaliation. 

Afflil^of Meantime the flame o£ insurrection had spread to 
Portugal. Portugal; whose inhabitants rose against Junot, and 
united with the Spaniards in asserting their indepen 
dence. Early in the summer, some Spanish gentle 
men from the Asturias arrived in London, foUowec 
by a succession of deputies or envoys from other part 
of the kingdom, to solicit aid from the British govern 
ment; and on the twenty-second of June, his majestj 
through Mr* Canning, issued a declaration, promisini 
both naval and military succors, not only to the pro 
vince of Asturias, but to every other part of th 
Spanish territory, where the people should appea 
animated by a proper spirit: several thousands o 
Spanish prisoners in England were set at liberty 
clothed, and sent home to join their countrymen ; th 
British arsenals and treasury were thrown open; al 
that one party could require, or the other supply, was 
without hesitation, liberally accorded; and the fin 
remittance of £300,000 in dollars, sent a few day 
after the arrival of the deputies, was accompanied h 
6000 muskets, 30,000 pikes, and an immense quantit 
of powder and balls. From this time the whole K 
sources of Great Britain were freely drawn forth 
not, it must be confessed, in the genuine cause c 
freedom, though in opposition to an unprincipl© 
usurper : in fact, we were now leaguing with monk 
and Spanish inquisitors, to restore Ferdinand VII 
one of the most bigoted and contemptible monard) 
that ever disgraced a throne : hence, although natioiu 
enthusiasm was veiy generally excited, many ea 
lightened persons desponded, when they saw tb 
nation pledged to a people that fought for the cause 
of their own debasement : to such philanthropists sue 
cess itself appeared scarcely desirable for Spain ; sine 
the result would only be a continuance of ignorance 
superstition, and slavery : ministers however regardei 
its territory as an arena, on which British armie 
might be advantageously trained, so as to content 
with success against the legions of Bonaparte. Tfe 
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views of each party corresponded with events : foi* xlix! 
while the gates of victory were thrown open, in those ^r^^r^ 
Pyrenean passes, through which the stream of war 
burst on flie French soil; many a Spanish patriot, 
during years of fanaticism, treachery, and bloodshed, 
has had cause to regret the loss of that constitution 
which Napoleon drew up for the people, whose poli- 
tical regeneration he had in view. 

When the British parliament met on the twenty- ^Ji^^f^^ 
first of January, the principal subject that engaged its 
attention, after the policy and legality of bur extended 
orders in council, was the expedition to Copenhagen ; 
which, though very glorious to the gallant troops and 
seamen who had achieved its object, was by a large 
party, both in parliament and the kingdom at large, 
considered disgraceful to the administration by which 
it was planned: the reason for undertaking this en- 
terprise was said to be a secret article in the treaty 
of Tilsit respecting Ireland; which country was repre- 
sented by the opposition ad an object of dread rather 
than of confidence ; while ministers, instead of con- 
ciliating her discontented population, preferred an act 
of unparalleled aggression against a neutral state, 
which might possibly be compelled to assist the enemy's 
Daachinations against this injured and disaffected por- 
tion of our empire. The act however was openly 
defended on the plea of necessity, arising from the 
powerful combination of European states formed 
against us after the treaty of Tilsit : ' perhaps,' said 
viscount Hamilton, the eloquent mover of the address, 
* among the various causes which have laid continental 
states at the feet of France, none have contributed 
niore largely to produce that disastrous effect, than 
the facility with which those states admitted every 
violation of the law of nations, of which the enemy 
^shed to avail himself: we alone have avoided be- 
coming victims of the credulity, irresolution, and 
^day that have overwhelmed all other countries. He 
*l^8ted that at such a crisis, encompassed as we were 
oy external perils, we should never be cursed with 
the greatest of all evils, a timid and feeble govern- 

Q 2 
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XLiJc ™^^*' H^g^ ^ *^® spirit, and extensive as the re 
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sources of our country were, its dangers would indeed be 
imminent, were the administration of its affairs placed 
in the hands of men, who, with eyes open to the 
enemy's designs, would be content to reply to his acts 
by arguments, or hesitate to act themselves from the 
apprehension of responsibility.' Though the address 
was carried triumphantly, Mr.Ponsonby soon after- 
ward brought forward a motion for the production of 
papers, previous to ulterior proceedings of an accusa- 
torial nature : so at least the motion was regarded by 
ministers, who, at this stage of the business, put forth 
all their powers of defence ; in which their great cham- 
pion, Mr. Canning, bore away the pahn from every 
competitor. Beginning an eloquent and argumenta- 
tive harangue by observing, ' that ministers were called 
on, not to account for disaster and disgrace, but to 
explain the elements, and justify the -motives, of an 
eminent service successfully performed;' he felt sure 
that no charge of party feelings could rest on those 
gentlemen by whom this motion was brought forward; 
as had sometimes happened, when the successors of an 
administration had been left in possession of a glory 
which they dilapidated: no envious feelings of com- 
parison could have instigated it; for when nothing 
had been done by one set of men, it was impossible to 
compare their actions with what had been done by 
another. The right honorable gentleman then went 
into a detail of the conduct of Denmark; showing that 
it testified neither good intentions toward this country, 
nor means of resisting the influence of a superior 
power : in the course of his observations, he adverted 
to the ready acquiescence of the Danish government, 
when the trench shut up the Elbe and the Weser, 
while a strong remonstrance was issued against our 
blockade of those rivers ; though this was withdrawn, 
as soon as it was found that to press objections against 
the measure would be injurious to their own commerce* 
Mr. Canning then declared, that even the noble lord 
who preceded him in administration had notified to 
the Danish government, that his majesty could never, 
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in the event of that power submitting to the control of ^^' 
France, suffer either the whole or a part of its navy to ^^^ 
be placed at the disposal of Bonaparte ; and that if the 
Danes should permit the French to occupy Holstein, 
he could not abstain from taking measures to maintain 
the honor of his crown, and assert the rights of his 
subjects. He presumed, from the acclamations elicited 
by this declaration, that the gentlemen opposite in- 
ferred, that these* measures should not nave been 
resorted to until the Danish navy had been actually 
taken by France, or an agreement been entered into 
for its surrender; or at least a communication of such 
agreement been made by a government, which had 
entered into a convention with this country in August, 
and violated that convention in the December follow- 
ing. He then contrasted the measure under discussion 
with that taken by the preceding administration, in 
endeavoring to seize on the Turkish fleet; for which 
no extenuation could be offered : he also entered at 
large on a review of Bonaparte's acts and bulletins, 
and their bearings, on the question; concluding with 
an exposition of his views in destroying the trade, and 
together with it the maritime power of this kingdom, 
the only remaining obstacle to his universal aggran- 
disement: *but,' said the right honorable gentleman, 
* though he should direct the whole accumulated force 
of his vast territories to this purpose, he will find all 
his projects frustrated, until he can make all nations 
independent of commerce, in consequence of their own 
productions; until omnis feret omnia tellus.^ 

Canning's eloquence contributed to give a decided Peter 
niajority to ministers; but having inserted in hisLe^[^^' 
speech many garbled extracts from the papers of his 
predecessors found in the foreign office, he subjected 
Wself to severe censure by lord Howick's friends, 
especially Mr. Whitbread, for this unfair method of 
pressing an argument against his opponents : his poli- 
tical delinquences however, especially that of defending 
^hat was called Mr. Perceval's intolerance and lord 
Castlereagh's injustice, regarding the affairs of Ireland, 
turned against him the severest shafts of satire that 
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M.ix' ^^^^ assailed a minister; and as the principal argu- 
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ments for catholic emancipation and the amelioration 
of Ireland are contained in the pages of Peter Plymley, 
it may serve to relieve the dryness of historical details, 
if we introduce them under the humorous effusions of 
that sarcastic writer. After confessing that the foreign 
secretary is both a respectable and highly agreeable 
man in private life, he says, — *you may as well feed 
me with decayed potatoes, as console me for the 
miseries of Ireland by the resources of his sense and 
his discretion. It is only the public situation of this 
gentleman, that intitles me, or induces me, to say sa 
much about hipi : he is a fly in amber : nobody cares 
about the fly; the only question is, how did he get 
there? nor do I attack him from the love of glory, but 
fix)m the love of utility ; as a burgomaster hunts a rat 
in a Dutch dike for fear it should flood a province. 
You tell me I am a party-man : I hope I shall always 
be so, when I see my country in the hands of a second- 
rate lawyer, and a pert London joker; a pohtical 
Killegrew, who, just before the breaking up of the last 
administration, was in actual treaty with them for » 

{)lace; and if they had survived twenty-four hourB 
pnger, would have been now declaiming against tho 
cry of 'No popery!' instead of ii^flaming it.' Witlx 
respect tq the injustice of the yoke imposed upor». 
Ii^eland he thus proceeds : — 

VDepend on it, whole nations have always som^ 
reason for their hatred. Before you refer the turbiv^ 
lence of the Irish to incurable defects in their charac^^ 
ter, tell me if you have treated them as friends anc^ 
equals? Have you protected their commerce? hav^ 
you ;respected their religion ? have you been as anxiou^ 
for their freedom as your own? Nothing of all tlu* ^ 
llVIiat then? why you have confiscated the territorial 
surface of the country twice over : you have massacrec^ 
a-nd exported her inhabitants ; depriving four-fifths o^ 
all civU privileges : you have, at every period, mad^^ 
her conunerce and manufiacture slavishly subordinate 
to, your own: and yet the hatred which the Iri^h beax* 
to you is the result of an original turbulence of cha-- 
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rsujter, and of a primitive, obdurate wildness, utterly xlix.* 
incapable of civilisation! The embroidered inanities, ""laos. 
and the sixth-form eflFiisions of Mr. Canning, are really 
not powerful enough to make me believe this : nor is 
there any authority on earth (always excepting the 
dean of Christ-church) which could make it credible 
to me. I am sick of Mr. Canning : there is not a 
hap'orth of bread to all his sugar and sack : I love not 
the cretaceous and incredible countenance of his col- 
league : the only opinion, on which I agree with these 
two gentlemen, is that which they entertain of each 
other. I am sure, that the insolence of Pitt, and the 
unbalanced accounts of Melville, were far better than 
the perils of this new ignorance : 

Nonne fuit satius tristes Amaryllidis iras 
Atque superba pati fastidia ? nonne Menalcan ? 
Quamvis ille niger. 

In the midst of the most profound peace, the secret 
articles of the treaty of TUsit, in which the destruc- 
tion of Ireland is resolved on, induce you to rob the 
Danes of their fleet : after the expedition had sailed, 
out comes the treaty of Tilsit, containing no article, 
public or private, alluding to Ireland. The state of 
the world, you tell me, justified us in doing this: 
first God! do we think only of the state of the world, 
^en there is an opportunity for robbery, for murder, 
tod for plunder; and do we forget the state of the 
irorld, when we are called on to be wise, and good, 
md just? Does the state of the world never remind 
18 that we have four millions of subjects, whose 
jQJuries we ought to atone for, and whose affections 
we ought to conciliate ? Does the state of the 
prorld never warn us to lay aside infernal bigotry, 
md to arm every man who acknowleges a God, and 
5an grasp his sword ? Did it never occur to this ad- 
ninistration, that they might virtuously get hold of 
% force ten times greater than the force of the Danish 
leet? was there no other way of protecting Ireland, 
but by bringing eternal shame on Great Britain, 
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xlIx' ^^^ ^y making the earth a den of robbers? See 
* - what the men whom you have supplanted would 
have done : they would have rendered the invasion 
of Ireland impossible, by restoring to the catholics 
their long-lost rights; they would have acted in such 
a manner, that the French would neither have 
wished for invasion, nor dared to attempt it; they 
would have increased the permanent strength of the 
country, while they preserved its reputation un- 
sullied : nothing of this kind your friends have done, 
because they are solemnly pledged to do nothing of 
this kind; because to tolerate all religions, and to 
equalise civil rights to all sects, is to oppose some of 
the worst passions of our nature; to plunder and to 
oppress, is to gratify them aU: they wanted the 
huzzas of mobs, and they have for ever blasted the 
fame of England to obtain them- Were the fleets 
of Holland, France, and Spain destroyed by larceny? 
you resisted the power of 150 sail of the line by 
sheer courage, but violated every principle of moraLa 
from the dread of fifteen hulks; while the expedi- 
tion itself cost you three times more than the value 
of the larcenous matter brought away. The French 
trample on the laws of God and man, not for old 
cordage, but for kingdoms; and they always take 
care to be well paid for their crimes : we contrive, 
under our present administration, to unite moral 
with intellectual deficiency; to grow weaker and 
worse by the same action. If they had any evidence 
of the intended hostility of the Danes, why was it not 
produced ? why have the nations of Europe been 
allowed to feel an indignation against this country, 
beyond the reach of all subsequent information ? Are 
these times, do you imagine, when we can trifle with 
a year of universal hatred, dally with the curses oi 
Europe, and then regain a lost character at pleasure, 
by the parliamentary perspirations of the foreign 
secretary, or the solemn asseverations of the pecuniary 
Rose? Believe me, it is not under such ministers as 
these, that the dexterity of honest Englishmen wifl 
ever equal that of French knaves : it is not in their 
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presence that the serpent of Moses will ever swallow ^^S- 
up the serpents of the magicians. 

*Lord Hawkesbury says that nothing is to be 
granted to the catholics from fear. What ! not even 
justice? why not? there are 4,000,000 of disaflfected 
people withm twenty miles of our own coast. I fairly 
confess, that the dread which I have of their physical 
power is with me a very strong motive for listening to 
their claims : to talk of not acting from fear is mere 
parliamentary cant: from what motive but fear, I 
should be glad to know, have all the improvements in 
our constitution proceeded? I question if any justice 
has ever been done to large masses of mankmd from 
any other : by what other motives can the plunderers 
of the Baltic suppose nations to be governed in their 
intercourse with each other? If I say, give this 
people what they ask because it is just, do you think I 
should get ten people to listen to me? would not the 
lesser of the two Jenkinsons be the first to treat me 
with contempt ? The only true way to make the mass 
of mankind see the beauty of justice, is by showing to 
them plainly the consequences of injustice : if a body 
of French troops land in Ireland, the whole population 
of that country will rise against you to a man, and 
you cannot possibly survive such an event three years : 
such, from the bottom of my soul, do I believe to be 
the present state of that country; and so far does it 
appear to me from being impolitic and unstatesman- 
Mke to concede any thing to such a danger; that if 
the catholics, in addition to their present just demands, 
were to petition for the perpetual removal of the said 
lord Hawkesbury from lus majesty's councils, I think, 
whatever might be its effect on the destinies of Europe, 
a^d however it might retard our own individual de- 
^struction, that the prayer of the petition should be 
^^stantly complied with: Canning's crocodile tears 
should not move me; the hoops of the maids of honor 
should not hide him ; I would tear him from the ban- 
^^sters of the back stairs, and plunge him in the fishy 
^^tties of the dirtiest of all his cinque ports.' 

AV^hatever may be thought of the severity or malice 
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^^^ of these invectives, Mr. Canning had no reason to 
— — — complain; since his own tirades against the prece&ig 
administration were equally distinguished by those 
ingredients: indeed, the author of Peter Plymley'a 
Letters justifies himself on this very ground; when, 
discharging an arrow at the foreign secretary, through 
his near and dear relations^ he complains that ' hitherto 
every body seems to have spared a man who never 
spares any body.' 
Debates in Whcu the catholic petition was discussed, on the 
parliament t^gnty-fifth of Mav, Mr. Canning manifested an ar- 
dent desire to elude the question, and, if possible, to 
let it pass off without a debate; for though a member 
of the present cabinet, it was well known he did not 
coincide on that important point with his colleagues, 
who had openly avowed their sentiments at this junc- 
ture, by admitting Dr. Duigenan to a seat at the 
privy council. While some persons extolled this ap- 
pointment as a fearless indication of ministerial opi- 
nion, it was viewed by many moderate men of both 
parties as a wanton insult on the feelings and preju* 
dices of the Irish people ; and in the disgrace attending 
it. Canning was doomed to participate. In the dis- 
cussion which ensued, Tiemey asked ; — ' How ministers 
could suppose, that in recommending such an appoint- 
ment, they were cherishing that unity and harmony, 
which it appeared to be his majesty's earnest desire to 
cultivate? He wished to hear some of them state 
those merits of the learned doctor, for which he had 
been so recommended : that sort • of defence made by 
the right honorable secretary for Ireland was any 
thing but complimentary to his friend; — ^that his 
power of doing mischief would be very limited; and 
that he would only be called on for his advice on 
ecclesiastical questions. A noble lord and a right 
honorable gentleman were placed this night in a 
situation of peculiar embarrassment : it was the boast 
of that right honorable gentleman, to be the represen- 
tative of Mr. Pitt's opinions; but he would venture to 
say, that if Mr. Pitt were living, he would be ashamed 
of such an appointment ; and that he never would have 
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lent himself to that contemptible system of irritation, tlk!, 

which the present administration seemed to have 

adopted.' . ''^' 

Sir Francis Burdett, considering that the proceeds 
from the droits of admiralty amounted to so large a 
sum as to become dangerous to public liberty, fdt a 
conviction that parliament never could endure thiat 
it should be left at the private disposal of the king: 
he accordingly moved, with a view to ulterior in- 
quiry, that an account of the net proceeds, paid out 
ci the court of admiralty to the receiver-general of 
^ts, since the first of January,: 1793, with the 
bakmces now remaining, be laid before the house; 
which motion was agreed to. 

When the mutiny bill came under consideration, lord 
Castlereagh, in reference to Mr.Wyndham's system, 
declared, that he did not object to limited service with 
ceptdn modifications : he only thought it should not be 
enforced to the exclusion of unlimited service; and 
therefore moved, that a clause be inserted in the bill, 
lowing an option of enlistment for life; which passed 
ty a very considerable majority. : 

Another measure,. relating to internal defence, was 
the creation of a local militi%» amounting to 60,000 
^en, to be balloted for, in proportion to the deficiency 
^f voJiinteera in each county, from among persons 
between, the ages of eighteen and twenty-five.. Volun- 
teer cdif)3 were permitted,, .with hia majesty's approba- 
tion, to transfer themselves to this militia; the period 
y£ service to be twenty -eight days in the year; for 
irhich time ,pay was to be allowed. 

.The chancellor of the exchequer did not add much 
his year to our public burdens. By an arrangement 
vith the Bank, a sum of £500,000 fix)m unclaimed 
lividends was obtained for inmiediate use; an equit- 
ible reduction in the charges made for superintending 
te pecuniary concerns of the public was effected to 
he amount of £64,000 ; and a loan of £3,000,000 was 
idvanced by the directors, without interest, until six 
sionths after the termination of the war; The sup- 
plies amounted to about £43,000,000, for England, 
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xlkl' and £5,700,000 for Ireland ; while the ways and 
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means included a loan of £8,000,000; to provide for 
the interest of which, fresh taxes were only found 
necessary to the amount of £325,000. A new plan | 
was introduced by the chancellor of the exchequer, to 
accelerate the reduction of our national debt; by 
which proprietors of three per cent., consolidated or 
reduced Bank annuities might exchange them with 
the commissioners for reduction of the debt, into an 
annuity for one or two lives: the power of transfer 
however was limited to persons above thirty-five years 
of age, and the amount to sums not less than £100; 
the stock not to be transferable when the funds were 
above £80 : the effect of this would be to secure to the 
country a redemption of the sums thus transferred, at 
the price current when the transfer was made. A bill 
for preventing the grant of offices in reversion, or for 
joint lives with benefit of survivorship, was brought 
in by Mr. Bankes, and carried through the commons; 
but in the lords, though supported by several mem- 
bers of administration, it was steadily opposed by lord 
chancellor Eldon, lords Arden and Kedesdale, as well 
as by the duke of Montrose, and thrown out by a large 
majority : conceiving however that it was incumbent 
on the house of commons not to abandon a measure 
so intimately connected with retrenchment, Mr. Banker 
brought forward another bill, similar in its object, bufc 
limited as to duration; and being thus modified, it> 
passed the upper house. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, who, as well as many other" 
enlightened men, had long lamented, that in our legaL 
code so many crimes were made subject to the punish- 
ment of death, introduced a bill to repeal so much o£^ 
an act of Elizabeth, as related to the taking awajr 
benefit of clergy from offenders convicted of stealings 
privately from the person. A clause was inserted by 
the solicitor-general, providing that the act of privately 
stealing, as distinguished from robbery, should be 
punished by transportation for life, or for a term o£" 
years, at the discretion of the judge; who might alfi(^ 
commute the punishment into unprisonment for any 
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period not exceeding three years. A bill also passed, ^[^JT* 
which was framed by the lord chancellor, for better 
administration of justice in Scotland : its object was 
to divide the court of session into two chambers of 
seven or eight judges; to give those courts certain 
powers for making regulations with respect to pro- 
ceedmgs, and to executions in pending appeals; and 
also for issuing commissions to ascertain cases in which 
it might be proper to establish a trial by jury. An act 
for prohibiting the distillation of spirits from grain, 
for a limited time, was strongly opposed, as tending 
to check that demand which encouraged agriculturists 
to grow more than was necessary for the ordinary 
support of the people, and thus ensured a supply in 
seasons of scarcity : it was defended as a temporary 
measure, on the ground that the supply of grain from 
the continent was cut off, and no prospect left of a 
sufficient resource in our last year's crop. 

The grand movement in Spain, pregnant with con- 
sequences so imj)ortant to the rest of Europe, though 
it left the peninsula itself as enslaved as ever, awak- 
^ed the zeal and animated the enthusiasm of the 
British nation to such a degree, that Mr. Sheridan 
seemed to proclaim only the public sentiment, when 
ie rose, on the fifteenth of June, to call the attention 
^f our legislature to this subject, and to demand its 
itmost exertions in favor of the Spanish cause : had 
iis political associates learned by this example to 
»crifice party feelings, and place themselves in advance 
rf the great events now ready to burst on the world, 
hey would probably not have had to complain of so long 
nd total an exclusion from the affairs of government. 
At. Canning, after complimenting Mr. Sheridan on 
is patriotic address, declared that it called for such a 
isclosure of ministerial sentiments as might be made 
dthout the hazard of a dishonorable compromise, and 
dthout exciting expectations which might never be 
ealised: accor&igly, he assured the house, that his 
majesty's ministers saw with a deep and lively interest 
he noble struggle which a part of the Spanish nation 
VBB making to resbt the unexampled atrocity of 
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^^' Franee, and to preserve the independence of l^f 

country: there existed the strongest dispotoiticm oft 

the part of our government to afford every practicable 
aid in a contest so magnanimous; but he could not 
be expected to say, whether they thought the crisis 
arrived, or whether they anticipated its speedy ap- 
proach, when the opinions now declared should be 
called into action. On the fourth of July parliament 
was prorogued; and the commissioners stated in his 
majesty's name, that he would continue to make every 
exertion in his power for supporting the Spanish 
cause. 
State of the At the couunencement of this year, Austria had 
continent, ^^jg^j^ agaiust her old ally; alleging, as a reason, 
the refusal of our government to accept the emperor's 
mediation for peace with France; but the real cause 
of this apparent hostility lay in^ the predominating 
influence of Bonaparte, which had now extended itself 
over almost every part of the continent. It was not 
very creditable to the Russian autocrat, that he en- 
deavored to console himself for that hunailiating con- 
nexion which necessity had ceniented, by pursuing the 
system of rapine which distinguished his imperial ally : 
in February, a Russian army entered Finland, which 
province had always been an object of cupidity to the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg ; while the accession of 
Frederic VI. to the crown of Denmark was also fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war against Sweden; whose 
monarch, though possessed of some heroic qualities, 
wanted that soundness of judgment which was neces- 
sary for the right management of public aflairs. 
Already involved in a war with France and Russia, he 
prepared to meet the combination of dangers with 
which he was threatened ; and as his resources were veiy 
inadequate to such a contest, the Britisb government 
granted him a subsidy of £100,000 a month; and ako 
sent 10,000 troops, under the conunand of sir John 
Moore, to render assistance as circumstances might 
demand : a disagreement however between this impe- 
tuous monarch and the British general respecting 
military plans, prevented all co-operation; and after 
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several bloody battles, the fate of Gustavus Adolphus ^f£* 
appeared inevitable; when, to avoid falling under the — 

yoke of Russia, he entered into a convention, which 
virtually left the granary of Sweden in the hands of 
his conqueror: this occupation of Finland was the 
more disgraceful to Alexander, as the jealousy of 
Napoleon was allayed by the czar's provisional consent 
to nis invasion of Spain, and an acknowlegement of 
bis brother Joseph as king of that country. 

Bonaparte this year effected considerable changes 
in the affairs of Itslj : having adopted Eugene Beau- 
hamois as his son, and settled on him the Italian 
kingdom in tail male, he now incorporated with it 
the legations of Ancona, Urbino, Macerata, and Came- 
rino; since the pope refiised to obey his commands, in 
adopting the continental system, and making war 
against England. French troops, under general Miollis, 
were soon ordered to occupy Rome itself; and this 
aggression was the commencement of prolonged strug- 
gles, during which Pius VII. fully expiated the con- 
descension he had shown at the coronation ,oi Napo- 
kon: Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were slso 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy, as were Kehl, Wesel, 
Cassel, and Flushing to France; while a similar fete 
evidently hung over the Hans Towns. To complete 
iis domestic policy, he now instituted an hereditary 
Jiobility; and the Moniteur exhibited a long list of 
princes, dukes, counts, barons, and knights of the 
Bxnpire: at the same time, he determined to raise up 
the fallen edifice of the university; but being the 
iwom enemy of liberty, he discarded that compre- 
lensive system of education, which gives the utmost 
legree of development to the human fexjulties; and 
tiBtituted a school capable of training up useful agents 
>f imperial despotism, rather than men of enlightened 
Qinds. 

The time had not yet arrived when Napoleon, Naval 
abandoning all hopes of assistance from his navy, *®""' 
ecured the fleets of France within her harbors : he 
lad now collected a large squadron at Toulon, to co- 
>perate.with his troops on the side of Calabria, in aa 
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M,^' attack on Sicily: possessed of that island, he would 
- have been able effectually to injure our commerce, and 
destroy our influence in the Mediterranean; accord- 
ingly very powerful means were prepared for depriving 
us of so important a station. To counteract his views, 
measures were taken to fortify the Sicilian coast oppo- 
site to Calabria, where a landing could be effected; 
while lord Collingwood blockaded the port of Toulon 
as closely as was consistent with his efforts to afford 
that energetic assistance to the Spanish patriots, which 
the critical state of their affairs required. A consi- 
derable French fleet, stationed at Ca<Uz, and unable to 
escape by putting to sea, surrendered in June to that 
people who had experienced so many insults and in- 
juries from its flag : as yet, however, a want of con- 
fidence in our government, and an overweening trust 
in their own unassisted struggles, pervaded the Spanish 
nation ; and when lord Collmgwood wished those men 
of war that lay in harbor to join his squadron for the 
purpose of intercepting any French fleet that might 
be sent against the Spanish dominions in South Ame- 
rica; the supreme junta of Seville, instead of comply- 
ing with his request, began even to dismantle tim 
ships.^ It was fortunate both for Great Britain and 
Spain, that a conmfianding officer of such temper and 
experience, such honor and political sagacity, as lord 
Collingwood, happened to be on that station: from 
the battle of Trafalgar to his lamented death, our 
whole diplomacy with the Mediterranean states, as 
well as the supreme command by sea, appears to have 
been under his direction and guidance: and whoever 
considers the magnitude and importance of the tnms- 
actions in which he was concerned, the character of 
the various governments, the craft and subtlety of 

* * It is arms and money that they want,* said lord Collingwood : * indeed tbey 
appear to be very averse from employing the troops which arc here under geaeril 
Spencer ; and I feel convinced that they wiU not admit them into any garriioo 
town of strength.' *It is highly important, in aU conunimications with ^ 
Spaniards, that there should not appear any object, on the part of Great BritiiOt 
distinct from, much less disadvantageous to, the views and interests of the Spaoisl> 
nation. No object can be so important to this country as the vigorous aiid per* 
severing efforts of Spain, and their intire confidence in the zealous and diamtereste^ 
aid of Great Britain. '—Life of Lord Collingwood, voL ii. pp. 170, 171.' 
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their agents, and the obstacles arising from a variety ^l^x!.' 

of clashing interests and a difference in religious - 

creeds, wiU confess that his was no easy task : nothing ^^^' 
however in the whole course of the war contributed to 
exalt this country more in the eyes of other nations, 
than the manner in which that task was executed ; 
nor is there a name in all her annals, of which 
England has more reason to be proud, than that of 
CoUingwood, 

As Great Britain was now about to assume a dif- statistical 
ferent position in the great contest of nations, by""*""^* 
sending armies to the field as well as subsidies to 
cabinets, and by making a display of national re- 
sources, to whicn the whole history of the world does 
not afford a parallel, we will briefly advert to the 
internal state of our country since we last took a view 
of those changes that had been brought about in the 
condition of its people. 

Ever since the sh9rt-lived peace of Amiens, Eng- 
land had pursued, with increased vigor and more ex- 
traordinary results, the same means of counteracting 
Bonaparte's schemes of aggrandisement, as she had 
adopted before that period. To what extent the sys- 
tem of borrowing and taxing was carried, may be seen 
m the income and expenditure of the present year, as 
compared with that of 1793: according to Marshall's 
tables, the income now arising from taxation was 
£60,751,973, and the government expenditure was 
£70,645,219, the sum borrowed amounting to 
£9,893,246; while the corresponding sums for 1793 
were, income £36,847,882, expnditure £45,823,783, 
loans £8,975,901. The principal source whence the 
present enormous supplies were raised lay in paper- 
money; which, through notes of the Bank of England 
and country banks, as well as commercial and govern- 
ment bills, now circulated in so large a quantity, as 
to depreciate the currency, and violate existing con- 
tracts; to the great advantage of the payers: in 
the mean time, manufactures and commerce, not- 
withstanding all Napoleon's efforts to enforce his 
continental system, were extending themselves pro- 
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^^P- digiously, but without improving the condition of the 

lower orders: hence it was manifest to an observant 

*®^* eye, that our prosperity was fictitious, and that a time 
must come when reaction would take place: this 
appeared still more evident to those who ccmtanplated 
the state of agricultural laborers, and eompared it 
with that of their employers : as their money wag«8 
did not rise in proportion to the money prices of pro- 
duce, the farmer had in this a large source of gain: 
he became a thriving man ; his credit increased ; and, 
since the paper system was highly favorable to the 
establishment of country banks, he was readily sop- 
plied with their notes: thus he was enabled occa- 
sionally to keep back his produce and r^e prices, as 
well as to augment hia capital and obtain a greater 
profit firom his land : in the mean time, the impave^ 
ishment of his laborers, subject as their condition is to 
much less counteraction than that of other classes, 
became apparent in the assessments made for their 
relief: the average annual amount of these, from the 
year 1804 to 1808 inclusive, being about £6,500,000; 
nearly thrice the sum required in 1793. 

The extended use of improved machinery in some 
branches of manufacture enabled British merckants 
to undersell those of all other countries, and yet to 
realise large profits : the manufacturer therefore aimed 
at extending his business, and paid high wages, until 
the influx of numbers into the profitable districte 
brought them down ; so that about this time^ the 
manufacturing laborers began to partake of the gene- 
ral depression, and serious disturbances took place in 
Manchester and its neighboring districts. That thii 
reduction of wages did not result from any dedineof 
foreign commerce, is evident firom the tables; which 
show, that in 1793 the ofiicial value of produce^ ex- 
ported, beyond colonial produce re-exported, ws 
f 14,605,7M, and in the present year £26^ft91,063: 
yet loans^ taxes, and consequent high profits, w«re 
sufficient to bring down wages to a great exte&t: the 
annual abstraction of fifty to seventy millicois of capital 
from productive use, or from trade, neceastarily in- 
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creased the general rate of profit^ as was shown by ^lixJ 

the state of the public funds; the price of three per 

ceat. consols^ at the end of February^ 1803, being ^*^ 
71|, and at the sanoae period this year 63|. 

The immber of enclosure bills in 1806 was ninety- 
two; and the cultivation of land was found so profit- 
able, that every agricnltarist was anxious to increase 
his occupation ; whence farms became larger, and im- 
provement in husbandry ensued : proprietors of land 
iock advantage of the general competition for it; so 
that rents were raised ta an extent that more than 
compensated for taxes, and every other burden pro- 
dacei by the war. To counteract what was abstracted 
from the wages of labor, there was but an increase in 
the productive power of the people, added to the de- 
predation of our currency; the former enaUing the 
laboring classes to bring more wealth into exkt^eiine, 
while the latter caused less of it to be taken, especially 
by the owners of annuities: still these combined 
forces were not so powerful as that which acted in 
* contrary directicoi ; wages therefore declined, and 
with them the condition of the working classes: and 
this showed which party suffered by the war. 

No people could have been better prepared to^^""^^ 
enter heart and soul into the contest against Bonar ^^^ 
parte than the Portuguese; for never had such a 
system of massacre, confiscation, plunder, and vio- 
lation of all rights religious and social^ been carried 
on, as that which distinguished the brief period of 
French usurpation. The base designs of Napoleon 
on Spain were well known to Junot; who, perceiving 
the oeep interest that was £dt in the transactions of 
Aranjuez and Madrid, not only by the Spanieh soldiers 
leagued with the French in Portugal^ but by the Por- 
tuguese themselves, lost no time in taking all possible 
precautions against the effects of their agitation: as 
soon, however, as tidings of the patriotic war in Spain 
became known, the troops of that nation separated 
themselves from ihekr perfidious aUies; and, collecting 
in IxMfies, began to march toward tibeir injured country : 
in the Alent^, 600 of them had an engagement with 
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^^P- about an equal French force, which they repulsed with 

great gallantry ; and at Oporto, they marched off, 

1808- ^th the French commander as their prisoner: but 
5000, who remained in Lisbon and the adjoining 
country, were disarmed and placed in confinement. 
As intelligence of insurrections now arrived from every 
quarter, Junot began to prepare for the defence of 
Lisbon ; fortifying the castle, and laying in stores of 
all kinds : the inhabitants were disarmed, and placed 
under severe restrictions ; every artifice being contrived 
to give the French a pretext for sacking the town: 
one detachment was sent to reduce insurgents in the 
north ; another was despatched on the same service to 
the south; while preparations were made for an en- 
campment on the Campo d'Ourique ; from which spot, 
as well as from the castle, the city was commanded. 
Junot's celebrated proclamation had already been 
issued: — ' Portuguese,' it said, * what delirium is this! 
into what an abyss of evils are you about to plunge! 
after seven months of perfect tranquillity and harmony, 
what reason can you have for taking up arms ? and 
against whom? — against an army wluch is to secure 
your independence, and maintain the integrity of your 
country — a numerous, brave, and veteran army, before 
which you would be scattered, as the sands of the 
desert before the fierce vdnds of the south!' After 
cautioning them to beware of English heretics, who 
sought equally to debase their country and destroy 
their religion, he declared, that the emperor had, at 
his solicitation, graciously remitted half the contribu- 
tion imposed on them, and that he was on the point 
of accomplishing all their wishes; that this was the 
moment to implore his clemency, and propitiate his 
offended majesty; for his armies were already on 
their frontiers; and every person taken in arms 
would instantly be shot; every town or city rising 
against the^ French would be delivered up to de- 
struction, and its inhabitants to the sword. 

Yet notwithstanding these threats and this boast- 
ing, Junot was well aware of the storm gathering 
around him. Spain was in arms ; the French squadron 
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at Cadiz had surrendered ; the governor of Gibraltar ^^|; 

and the British admiral were co-operating with a 

people, whom it had long been painful to consider as ^^^' 
enemies : the Portuguese had caught the spirit of their 
neighbors; the British flag, always victorious on the 
ocean, was in sight from Lisbon ; nor could there be a 
doubt but that England would seize the first favorable 
opportunity of sending aid to her most ancient and 
faithful ally. 

Junot's measures were taken with that prompti- 
tude and energy which the occasion required: he 
hoped to crush the insurgents before any English 
force could arrive; and wherever they ventured to 
oppose the regular French troops, the event was as 
he had foretold. While Kellerman and Avril were 
ravaging the Alentejo, the cruel and rapacious Loison 
was laying waste the north of Portugal; and the 
French soldiers made full use of the license allowed 
them by their commanders ; returning to Lisbon loaded 
with spoils, and with the execrations of the people. 
*Beja has revolted,' said Kellerman, in one of his pro- 
clamations; *Beja no longer exists: its guilty inha- 
bitants have been cut off with the edge of the sword, 
and its houses delivered up to pillage and the flames :' 
the last provincial city which suffered before any hope 
of retribution appeared, was Evora, against which 
Loison carried a powerful detachment. General Leite 
had collected here the great mass of insurgents; and, 
being assisted by three or four thousand Spaniards, 
took a position to cover the town : when Loison came 
up, he directed Margaron and Solignac to turn their 
flanks, while he attacked their centre : the Spaniards 
performed no service, and the Portuguese soon took 
to flight, and were cut down by cavalry : a part, 
entering the town, made an effort of despair to arrest 
the enemy's progress ; but the concluding scene gave 
to this unhappy country a foretaste of the misery 
^Mch it was about to drain, even to the dregs : Evora 
^^ given up to immediate pillage; nine hundred 
persons of different ages and sexes were put to the 
^^ord in its streets and churches ; thirty-eight of the 
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^H^- •clergy, with the bishop of ^laranham, were murdered; 
and the nuuueries being forced open, their unfortunate 
Inmates were saciifioed to French crueltj and hist. 

But the period of retribution was at bland, when the 
ruthless invada^ were to be driven with ignominy fitm 
their plunder, and to suffer .some of tliose evib whidi 
they had inflicted on their victims : an armament had 
been prepared in Eaogland for the purpose of atta^g 
the Spanish settlements in South America, when news 
arrived from old Spam which instantly converted 
enemies into friends and allies : this force, oonsiatmg 
of 10,000 men, sailed from Cork on the twelfii rf 
July, under sir Arthur WeUeslOT; and arrived at 
Corunna, only a few days after the fetal battle had 
taken place at Rio Seco, which opened the road for 
king Joseph to Madrid: the British commander im- 
meSately offered the assistance of his force to the 
junta of Gallicia; but though the Spaniards were 
flying in all directions, they were as yet uninstructed 
by misfortunes, and at the same time full of pride, 
-and averse to heretical interference: their r^ly there- 
fore was, that they wished fwr nothing from the 
British government except money, arms, and anima- 
niticMi : but the liberation of Lisbon was pointed out 
^s a<n object worthy of British valor; and to Partmi 
the great deliverer of the peninaula proceeded. The 
French forces were concentrated in the south, and 
Junot had rendered the capital almost impregnable; 
but in the north the authority of the y^ce regent 
had been iie-established ; juntas, like those in Spain, 
were formed ; and Oporto was free from the presence 
of its invaders : these circumstances determined sir 
Arthur to proceed to that city; m\ce he had received 
no definite instructions from our government beyond 
a recommendation to co-c^erate with Portugal and 
Spain in their efforts to throw off the Froich yoke, 
and certain rules for the direction of his political con- 
duct. The bishop of Oporto, who was at the head of 
its junta, had already claimed assistanoe fix>m England: 
' we hope,' said that prelate, ' for an aid of 3S(),000 
cruzados ntcevos; of arms and accoutrements complete; 
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and of cloth for 40,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry; ^f£- 
3000 barrels of gunpowder; some cargoes of salt fish 
and other provisions; with 6000 auxiliary troops at 
least, including some cavalry:' yet at this period an 
army of 5000 organised men could not have been put 
in motion against the French; nor had any rational 
plan of operations been thought of: *the times, how- 
ever,' as colonel Napier observes, * were favorable for 
extravagant demands; and his were not rejected by 
our ministers, who sent agents to Oporto and other 
parts, with power to grant supplies. The improvident 
svstem adopted for Spain, being thus extended to 
Portugal, produced precisely the same effects; that is, 
cavils, intrigues, waste, insubordination, inordinate 
vanity, and ambition among the ignorant, upstart men 
of the day.' « 

When sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Oporto, he 4"j^j^®^ 
did not feel inclined to join the large army which the w«iimI^. 
bishop, assisted by civil and military authorities, had 
drawn out for his inspection on paper; nor otherwise 
to engage in plans laid down by episcopal authority : 
having therefore given his advice that these paper 
troops should be employed in defending Tras os Montes 
against the advance of Bessi^res, he determined, after 
consultation with admiral sir Charles Cotton, to land 
at the mouth of the Mondego, at such a distance from 
Lisbon as would ensure the unmolested disembark- 
ation of his men : at the same time he sent orders to 
general Spencer, who had been long wandering like a 
fnight errant, seeking adventures in Andalusia, to set 
sail, and join him with the forces under his command : 
thus he put an end, by that decision which generally 
accompanies great talents, to the double line of ope- 
rations laid down by lord Castlereagh, in defiance of 
all true military principles.^ Various other obstacles, 
however, were yet to be overcome, which the British 
cabinet, going beyond even the Aulic council in ab- 
surdity, raised up to try his patience, while they 
proved his fitness for command. OflF the Mondego he 

* See Peninsular War, vol. i, p. 1 73. 
' Ibid. vol. i. p. 184. 
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^iStx' received despatches, which announced, not only the 
- ' -- sailing of sir John Moore's troops, but the appoint- 
*^^' ment of sir Hew Dalryrnple, lieutenant governor of 
Gibraltar, to the chief command of all the British 
forces sent to Portugal: but this mortifying intelli- 
gence did not relax- his activity; for having heard of 
Dupont's capitulation, he determined to disembark, 
without waiting for general Spencer's arrival; though, 
by singular good fortune, that officer joined him at 
this moment, without having received his orders : with 
equal promptitude and sagacity he had set sail for the 
Tagus when Dupont surrendered, and was directed by 
the admiral to Mondego-bay. 

The army, when landed, amounted only to 12,300 
men; for a part of Spencer's force was kept on board 
the transports to be reconveyed to Gibraltar: our 
commander immediately held a conference with Don 
Bemadim Freire, the Portuguese generalissimo, who 
proposed that the troops of both nations should re- 
linquish all communication with the coast; and, 
throwing themselves into the heart of Beira, commence 
an offensive campaign ; in furtherance of which plan 
he promised ample stores of provisions : sir Arthur, 
however, had already discovered the weakness of the 
insurrection, as well as the character of Freire, whom 
he supplied with 5000 stand of arms and ammunition; 
but resolved to rely on his own resources : as he had 
a great disadvantage in the want of cavalry, and the 
inexperience of his commissariat staff, he prudently 
determined not to depart far from the sea-coast; to 
keep his troops together ; and to strike a blow as near 
to Lisbon as possible. 

In the mean time, the French commander in that 
capital began to feel considerable embarrassment : his 
principal force was at a distance ; the patriots in the 
south, assisted by the Spaniards, were beginning to 
rise; the strength of the northern insurgents was 
greatly exaggerated by reports; the inhabitants of 
Lisbon were hostile in the highest degree against their 
oppressors; and a British army, under a commander 
already known to fame, was advancing along the 
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coast, with the advantage of a powerful navy either ^^x* 
for supplies or retreat. At this time Loison was in - 
the neighborhood of Estremos and Villa Viciosa, with 
about 8000 men; 2500 were in the fortress of Elvas 
and Almeida; a small corps was in Abrantes; 1000 
were in Santarem, and the same number in Peniche ; 
a brigade was at Alcoba9a ; and the remainder were 
in and about Lisbon; the Tagus being strongly- 
guarded, and communication between its north and 
south banks kept up by refitted Portuguese ships, a 
Russian squadron, and mnumerable boats.^ 

In the beginning of August, Junot ordered Loison 
to advance by Portalegre and Abrantes, for the pur- 
pose of forming a junction at or near Leiria, with 
general Laborde : who quitted Lisbon on the sixth with 
3000 infantry, about 600 cavalry, and five pieces of 
artillery; proceeding by way of Villa Franca, Rio 
Mayor, and Candeiros, to observe the movements of 
the British. Junot himself remained at present in the 
capital, to repress insurrectionary movements; but 
bang disquieted by a rising of the patriots above 
Alcacer do Sal and Setuval, he despatched Kellerman 
to disperse them ; ordering him to withdraw its gar- 
rison from the latter place, and abandon all other 
French posts south of the Tagus, except Palmella: 
Kellerman however had scarcely departed, when a 
small British force, arriving ofi^ the bar, excited tur- 
bulence among the inhabitants; and in this state of 
perplexity and irresolution Junot lingered till the 
Sfteenth, when the progress of the British army forced 
lim to take the field in person. In the peculiar state 
f afikirs at Lisbon, he thought proper to leave 7000 
aen under general Travot; so that he carried with 
lim only a reserve of 2000 infantry and 600 cavalry, 
rith ten pieces of artillery : his march was delayed by 
3veral untoward circumstances; during which time 
ir Arthur had cut the line of communication between 
^ison and Laborde, and was severely pressing the 
itter, whom he brought to action on the seventeenth 
b Rori9a : after a severe contest, he drove him from 

' See Napier, vol. i. p. 189. 
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^^- that strong position, with a loss of 600 killed or 

wounded to the vanquished, and nearly as many to the 

^^^' victors ; but the latter had now the road to Torres 
Vedras open before them. As our general received 
intelligence that Loison's division was at Bombarral^ 
only five miles distant, he took a position for the night 
near the field of battle; and thinking that Loison and 
Laborde had effected a junction, resolved to march 
next morning on Torres Vedras : but before night-fiJl, 
he learned 3iat reinforcements under generals An- 
struther and Acland, with a large fleet of store-ships, 
were off the coast: he therefore changed his plans, 
and advanced on Vimiero, a village near the sea, in 
order to protect their embarkation. In the mean time, 
Junot, on the eighteenth, quitted Cereal, where he 
had effected a junction with Loison's corps, and in 
the evening of the same day gained the heights of 
Torres Vedras: on the nineteenth, he was joined by 
Laborde, and next day by his corps of reserve; when 
he prepared for a decisive action : his troops consisted 
of about 14,000 men, while sir Arthur's arn^ ^^^ 
now increased to 16,000, exclusive of colonel Trant's 
Portuguese brigade : also two British regiments under 
general Beresford were with the fleet at the mouth of 
the Tagus. In such a state of affairs, the British 
commander designed to strike the first blow; and by 
following it up, to prevent the enemy from rallying, 
and renewing the campaign: in this view, he haa 
previously written to sir Harry Burrard, giving a 
statement of his own proceedings and intentions; re- 
commending also, that when sir John Moore arrived 
with his division, he should disembark at the Mon- 
dego, and march instantly to Santarem; by which 
movement he would protect the left of the army, block 
the line of the Tagus, and threaten the French com- 
munication between Lisbon and Elvas; while 3000 
Portuguese under the marquis Valladeres at Guarda, 
and 5000 under Freire at Leiria, might be induced to 
co-operate with him. Junot's position at Torres Vedras, 
about nine miles from Vimiero, was known to be very 
strong, and difllcult of approach, on account of a long 
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defile, through which an advancing army must pass to ^^' 

reach the summit : but there was a road along the 

sea-coast, which opened a way to Mafra in its rear: ^^^ 

(aidng advantage of this, sir A* Wellesley, who had 

very exact surveys of the country, intended, by a 

forced mairch on the twenty-first, to turn the position 

of Torres Vedras ; when, occupymg Mafira by a strong 

advanced guard, while the main body seized some 

advantageous heights at no great distance from that 

town, he would intercept the French line of march 

to Montechique : preparations therefore were made for 

ihese important movements, which would probably 

have finished the Portuguese campaign; *but at this 

(critical period,' says colonel Napier, *the ministerial 

arrangements, which provided three oommanders-in- 

ehie^ began to work: sir H. Burrard arrived in a 

fngate off the hay of Maceira; when sir Arthur was 

checked in the midst of his operations, and on the eve 

of a decisive battle: having repaired on board the 

vessel, he made his report of the situation of affairs, 

and renewed his former recommendations respecting 

tihe disposal of sir John Moore's troops ; but Burrard, 

who had previously resolved to bring the latter down 

to Maceira, condemned this project, and forbade any 

offensive movement until the whole army should be 

ccmcentrated; upon which sir Arthur returned to his 

camp.' 

The British forces were disposed on some heights Battle of 
foimed like an irregular triangle, the apex of which, ^*"*®'^ 
being a hill in front of the village, was well covered 
with troops: our right abutted on the sea; and on 
the left, our piquets alone appeared visible to an 
enemy, the division stationed behind them being hid- 
den by the nature of the country. Junot determined 
with great spirit to assail his adversary in this posi- 
tion ; and quitted Torres Vedras on the evening of the 
twentieth, intending to commence operations at day- 
break 1 but the difficulties of the ground delayed his 
march, and fatigued the troops ; so that he could not 
begin his attack before ten o'clock: ihe method of it 
was as follows : Laborde led one brigade against the 
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^Lol ^^*ish centre; while Bremier headed another against 
- the left, followed by Loison's at a short interval: Kd- 
lerman, with a reserve of grenadiers, moved behind 
Loison; and the cavalry under Margaron, about 1300 
in number, was divided; part being on Brennier's 
right, and part behind the reserve : tmrty-three pieces 
of artillery, distributed among the columns, opened 
their fire wherever the ground was favorable to their 
operations. 

The attacks on our centre and left were intended to 
be simultaneous; but Brennier came unexpectedly on 
a deep ravine, by which the left was defended ; and his 
troops became entangled in the intricacies of the 
ground: thus Laborde was engaged alone with the 
divisions under generals Fane and Anstruther; being 
exposed, in his advance, not only to a tremendous fire 
of their artillery, but to the guns of the eighth brigade, 
which halted as it was in the act of mounting the 
heights toward the left. After this failure in his first 
combinations, Junot ordered Loison to support La- 
borde's attack with one of his brigades; while genersJ 
Solignac, with the other, turned the ravine in which 
Brennier was entangled, in order to fall on our extreme 
left. Fane, seeing this, ordered up the reserve artil- 
lery under colonel Robe, which formed a powerftd 
battery, and dreadftdly shattered the enemy's masses, 
as they advanced in column ; a dangerous mode of ad- 
vance against troops like the British, drawn out in line; 
though irresistible against forces of inferior courage 
and discipline : . the French, however, gallantly rushed 
forward, headed by Laborde in person, and arrived at 
the summit of our position, panting from their exer- 
tions : before they had time to recover their breath, the 
fiftieth regiment poured a close discharge of musketry 
into their ranks ; and then charging them in front and 
flank, intirely overthrew them, ^ter a minor attack 
had been repulsed by another part of Fane's brigade, 
and the forty-third regiment had gallantly driven back, 
though with severe loss to itself, that portion of the 
reserve which EeUerman sent to protect the retreat, 
the French were so discomfited in the centre, that they 
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deserted seven guns, retired in a direction parallel to j^j^^* 
the British line, and left the road to Torres Vedras - 
open to their opponents : no advantage however could 
now be taken of this circumstance; since a large body 
of grenadiers were thrown into a pine wood, flanking 
the line of retreat; and Margaron's well-appointed 
cavalry was almost uninjured. 

In the mean time, while Brennier's brigade was still 
hampered in the ravine, Solignac passed along the crest 
of a ridge above it, and came on general Ferguson's 
brigade, which was posted at the left of our position : 
but, where the French expected to find a weak line, 
they encountered a deep front of battle, protected on 
each side by steep declivities : a powerful artillery 
swept off their foremost ranks: and on their right, the 
British fifth brigade and Portuguese auxiliaries were 
seen advancing over a distant ridge : Ferguson instantly 
bore down on the enemy, who fdl back with great loss ; 
their cavalry charged his impetuous line without effect ; 
Solignac was carried from the field severely wounded ; 
and six guns were captured. Though Brennier, who 
at length had cleared the ravine, came up, and retook 
the artillery, his success was only momentary; for the 
British troops rallied, returned with a shout to the 
charge, recovered the guns, and took the general him- 
self prisoner. Ferguson, having thus separated the 
opposing brigades, would have forced the greater part 
of Solignac's division to surrender, had not an unex- 
pected order obliged him to halt! the discomfited 
French then reformed under protection of their 
cavalry, and joined the broken brigades that were 
retiring from the attack on the centre. An act of 
great barbarity stained the character of the French 
army during this engagement : in their first advance 
against Ferguson's brigade, they passed heedlessly 
aver our wounded and disarmed soldiers; but when 
repulsed and beaten back over the same ground, 
they were observed to stab and wound their fallen and 
unresisting foes. When Brennier was wounded and 
captured by our troops, he expressed apprehension of 
personal violence; on which corporal Mackay of the 
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^^£* seventy-first stepped forward and took him under hia 
safi^uard : the general penetrated with gratitade^ 
immediately oflFered his watch and purse to his pro- 
tector; but was astonished at finding them stea^ly 
refused.^ 

It was now noon, and the battle was won : thiirtecft 
guns, with several hundreds of prisoners^ remained in 
our hands; and more than 2000 had fallen, dead or 
wounded, in the enemy's ranks: a large portion of our 
army was yet untouched : the first brigade, which had 
not fired a shot, was nearer by two miles than any 
port of the French line to Torres Vedras j and thither 
Wellesley determined to puah forward the brigades of 
Hill, Anstruther, and Fane;^ which, seizing <m the 
defiles, might advance to Montechique, and thus cut 
off Junot's retreat to Lisbon. At that dedsive moraentr 
sir H. Burrard, who was present during the action, 
but had hitherto bad the delicacy to abrfain firom inter- 
fering with sir Arthur's movements, thought proper 
to assume the chief command : his order had arresied 
general Ferguson's troops in their victorious career; 
and he now stopped the ulterior operations of the 
British army, resolving to wait in the position of 
Vimiero for the arrival of sir John Moore. No repre- 
sentations could move him : with the caution natural 
to age he was reluctant to haaard the fortune of the 
day on what he deemed a perilous cast; and Junot 
profited by this unexpected cessation of the battle, to 
reform his broken columns: 1200 firesh troops nonr 
joined him ; and, covered by his well-appointed cavahyr 
he retreated with order and celerity till he regained 
the pass of Torres Vedras, and placed the two armiea 
in the relative portions which they had occupied the 
evening before.^ 

• Mackdy was presented for this act with an appropriate medal from the Higk- 
lend Society. Stswarii, a piper in tke^ same eaUaat rafincair beiu^ severaijr 
wounded would not suffer himself to be removed Kom the field ; but being placed 
b? his companiomr in a secure position, continued to animate fair countrymen, b/ 
playhig tba most mspiring of their nadonaV arn. Among th« officers engaged n 
this combat, the heroism of generals Anstruther and Ferguson, and of cotooel 
B^me fa man who Bad risen nem the ranks) was particularly notieed. 

>" The best aj^logy that can be offered for this decision of sir H. BamBd, i* 
made by colonel Napier, though he considers it as erroneous. The many intereit- 
ing detiOs a^ remarks on Ine battle of Ttmiero, and the eoBiFentioii wbieb iU- 
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The arrangements made by sir Harry did not long ^^^^• 

remain in force: for early on the morning of the - 

twenty-second, sir Hew Dalrymple disembarked, and ^^^' 
took the command out of his hands: that leader 
decided to advance on the twenty-third; he agreed 
however with Burrard, that the project was perilous, ' 
and required the concentration of all our troops; for 
which reason he did not rescind the order for Moore's 
advance to the Merceira, though sir Arthur Wellesley 
strongly remonstrated against it, as interfering with 
the supplies necessary for our army, when the fleet 
was likely to be driven off the coast by gales; and the 
bishop of Oporto had shamefully failed in all his pro- 
mises. While sir Hew was in a state of deliberation, 
a flag of truce opportunely came from Juno*; who, 
being alarmed by reports from the capital, desired a 
cessation of hostilities, previous to a convention, for 
the French to evacuate Portugal : this proposal, by 
which a large army, possessing strong places of defence 
before Lisbon, as well as a retreat on Elvas and 
Ahneida, might be quietly disposed of, seemed a 
very unexpected advantage to Dalrymjde, at a paiod 
of doubt and diflBiculty: an armistice was accord- 
ingly agreed to, which formed the basis of what was 
then, and is still called, the convention of Cintra ; Convention 
though the transaction actually toc^ place thirty miles **^^"**"^ 
from that spot: its essential articles were, that the 
English ffovemment should, at its own expense, trans- 
port the French army to any port between Eochefoart 
md L'Orient ; not to be considered prisoners of war,. 
i>ut free to serve; and that all property,. puUie or 
Mfivate, justly obtained, was to be untouched, and 
night either be sold in Portugal, or carried off in*o 
■"ranee: the embarkation was to take place in three 
livisions, the first to sail within seven days: no native 
f Portugal was to be molested on account of his poli- 
ical conduct during the Frendi occupation of the 
auntry ; and such persons as w€re desirous of with- 

•red it» the reader is referred to bis ^ Histsrf of th^ Fenznsuiar War;* a worte,. 
bich deserves a place on the same shelf with Sallust and Caesar, Thucydides and 
^oljbiut. 
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XLix' ^^^^'^^S ^^*^ France, were to have full liberty to dis- 

*— pose of their effects. When the insurrection m Spain 

first broke out, Junot had ordered all the Spanish 
troops, serving in his army, to be confined on board 
ships and hu&s then in harbor: in return for their 
' deliverance, the British commander engaged to obtain 
the release of such French subjects as were detained 
in Spain, without having been taken in battle: sir 
Charles Cotton concluded a separate convention with 
admiral Siniavin, for the surrender of the Russian 
squadron in the Tagus; which, with its stores, was to 
be held by England, as a deposit, till six months after 
the conclusion of a peace ; the admiral, officers, and 
seamen being sent to Russia, without any restriction 
as to future service, at the expense of Great Brifadn. 
In Portugal, as well as in England, the terms of this 
convention produced universal discontent: the Por- 
tuguese general Freire, the very existence of whose 
army was unknown to sir Hew Dalrymple, entered a 
formal protest against it ; and the coolness which 
already existed between the two services was thus 
increased: it appeared however that his interference 
was intimately connected with a design, which that 
meddling and ambitious priest, the bishop of Oporto, 
had conceived, to place himself at the head of the 
insurrectional authorities, and transfer the seat of 
government from Lisbon to the former city.^i 

On the fifteenth of September, the French troops 
after suffering many insults and assassinations at 
the hands of the Portuguese, from which the 
British could not wholly protect them, completed 
their embarkation; and Portugal was freed from 
the presence of invaders, who, during ten months, 
had inflicted on her the most grievous calamities : our 
forces however did not begin their march toward 
Spain till long after the ratification of the convention. 
That fatal measure drew with it a long train of dis- 
asters and disgrace; one of its first effects being to 
suspend all military operations ; while the three com- 
manders returned to England where an inquiry which 

" For a. full account of this plot, see Napier's History, ?ol. i. ch. vi. 
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was instituted relative to their conduct. During the xlix * 

course of this investigation, sir A. Wellesley exhi ^-*- 

bited a trait of magnanimity very honorable to his 
character: foi^tting the want of delicacy in sir H. 
Burrard, who snatched the laurels from his hand just 
as he had grasped them, he generously strove to vin- 
dicate that officer's subsequent conduct : no reflection 
cadd be cast on his own : sir Hew Dalr3niiple there- 
fore became a political scapegoat to bear the sins of 
ministers: in fact, they ought to have been put on 
their trial, not the generals ; and to the vote of cen- 
sure passed on sir Hew they were justly entitled.^^ 

After the evacuation of Lisbon, a regency was 
established; which, by restoring comparative tran- 
quillity, taught the people to estimate the advan- 
tages they had obtained from their British allies, and 
preserved them from the pernicious designs of the 
bishop and his factious coadjutors: nor was it very 
long, before the nation in general, laying aside that 
extravagant pride and vain boasting which produced 
only intemperate counsels and futile acts, clung to 
its ancient protectress, and submitted to her direction, 
with a docility and patience that was attended with 
the happiest results. 

Spain, on the contrary, preserved all her pride, and state of 
haughtily rejected all advice. Unconscious of her'^'°' 
Qwn weakness, and remembering only her former 
state, when she was the oppressor rather than the 
oppressed, when she granted rather than solicited 
assistance, she deceived herself, and for a time 
deceived others, by the lofty attitude which she 

>* The character of sir Hew, as fitted for hieh command in the Peninsula at 
mch a time as this ma^ be understood from the despatches of sir Arthur Wellesley 
low made public. < You will learn/ says he, in a letter to lord Castlereagh urging 
lis recall, * from others the various causes which I must have for bein^ dissatisfied, 
lot only with the military and public measures of the commander-in-chief, but 
irith his treatment of myself.* And again he observes to colonel Murray, respect- 
ng sir Hew ; *that he was the only one of whom he (sir Arthur) had not been 
^e right hand for some years past.* With regard to ministers, lord H. Petty, 
iiicussing their conduct in the house of commons, declared that * as the convention 
ins referable to the inadequacy of equipments, to the want of necessary informa- 
ikm, the want of cavalry, tne want of artillery-horses, and the want of instructions 
» our commanders ; and as those wants and that inadequacy, were chargeable to 
the ministers of the crown, they, and they only should be visited with the universal 
ONiium of that measure.* 

VOL. V. S 
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^^j[- assumed; so that while the Portuguese were repre- 
sented as objects of contempt, the vigor and elasticity 
of Spanish patriotism became a theme of general 
praise; and a speedy triumph over the base aggres- 
sion of Bonaparte was confidently anticipated: but 
blind confidence and arrogant presumption were in 
this case egregiously mistaken for wisdom, energy, and 
valor. Even after Joseph Bonaparte had given the 
utmost possible effect to the catastrophe at Baylen, by 
abandoning Madrid, and raising the siege of Saragossa, 
the Spaniards were unable to follow up their success: 
all the advantage gained was an opportunity of again 
proclaiming Ferdinand 'the beloved,' king of Spain; 
which event, instead of uniting hearts and hands in 
the active service of their country, merely set at work 
a thousand instruments of base and busy intrigue: 
the only energy of the nation lay in its undiscipfined 
peasantry; but they who ought to have directed 
them, were tainted members of the body politic; and 
the feeble, dilatory operations of Spanish armies were 
not less owing to the incapacity of their generals, than 
to the boundless arrogance and vile selfishness of local 
governments : among these the juntas of Seville, Gal- 
licia, and the Asturias were eminently notorious; all 
their efforts being directed to secure the permanency 
of their own authority; while the money and resources 
both of England and Spain were eagerly applied to 
advance this pernicious object. If a volume were 
written on the state of Spain, and the character of its 
population at this period, better information could not 
be obtained on the subject, than that which is con- 
tained in the following short extract from colonel 
Napier's standard work : — ' The mass of the nation, 
blinded by personal hatred, thought only of revenge; 
while the leaders, arrogant and incapable, neither 
sought nor wished for any higher motive of action: 
without unity of design, and devoid of arrangement, 
their policy was mean and personal; their military 
efforts were abortive; and a rude, unscientific warfere 
disclosed at once the barbarous violence of Spanish 
character, and the utter decay of Spanish institu- 
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is.^^ A desire to amend that character, by ^f£" 

moting reformation in their institutions, had no -. 

re in the policy of our cabinet: the time was not 

arrived, when it began to concern itself about 
ular rights, or the general interests of humanity; 

while the French emperor, even in the midst of 
unjust aggressions, was meditating a regeneration 
he people ;^^ Great Britain, considering the Spanish 
irrection only as an opening through which Napo- 
1 himself might be assailed, allied herself to all the 
3try and fanaticism of the nation. Such a charge, 
11^ strictly true, is perhaps rather imfairly pressed 
inst the administration of that dav by the distin- 
Aed author of ' The Peninsular War :' in fact, the 
rthrow of Napoleon was rightly made the grand 
Jct of our policv ; for the safety of England, as well 
he existence of European liberty, depended on the 
notion of the tyrant : he, by his abduction of Fer- 
md, had fixed that monster in the very hearts of 
people : he also, by an attack on church property, 

a dissolution of many religious establishments, 
enlisted the bigotry of the Spanish nation against 
self: without allying ourselves therefore to its 
ticism, and to the cause of Ferdinand, we could 
have entered the country, but as enemies : besides, 
as hardly then a time for quixotic efforts in favor 
3W political institutions; which, perhaps, can never 
rofitably and permanently conferred on a degene- 

race, except after an ordeal calculated to render • 

proper recipient of such blessings: whatever 

le therefore may have attached itself to the British 

net subsequently, when ' the beloved' Ferdinand 

restored to Spain, and no efforts were then made 

oL i. p. 266. 

[ have,' (said he, in his speech to the Spanish delegates at Madrid on the 
December, 1808) * taken measures to tranquillize ul classes, knowing that 
men suspense is intolerable. I have preserved the religious orders, but 
ted the number of monks, who will remain in their convents — priests ought 
le consciences, but not exercise any exterior or corporal jurisdiction. I have 
ed the Inquisition, a tribunal against which Europe and the age alike 
d : feudal rights are also abolished ; every man may now establish mills, 
weirs, fisheries ; and the industry of every nonest and loyal man has hence- 

ftir field for its exercise the present generation may differ in opinions; 

ir descendants will bless me as the regenerator of your country.* 

s 2 
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xlMI' ^ prot.ect those who had bled with us in his cause, 
- from the most grievous persecutions under that cob- 
temptible bigot, Mr. Perceval's administration is free 
from reproach: its principal fault consisted in not 
having made due preparation for an event which had 
been long foreseen ;^^ in not having drawn its own 
forces from useless expeditions, and concentrated 
them for a grand attack, before Spanish enthusiasm 
had evaporated; in selecting incapable officers for 
high commands; and in employing agents, whose 
fofly and inexperience rendered them dupes to inte- 
rested and designing men. ' These were empowered,' 
says colonel Napier, ' to distribute money, arms, and 
succors of clothing and ammunition ; but the want of 
system and forethought in our cabinet was palpable 
from the injudicious zeal of inferior agents, each of 
whom conceived himself competent to direct the whole 
of our political and military transactions.'^^ Hence 
not only were British supplies lavishly wasted on 
ambitious juntas and antiquated commanders, while 
armies were left unprovided with the common neces- 
saries of life ; but the whole tenor of affairs differed 
widely from official reports, and occasioned serious 
losses, both of treasure and of life. The only person 
who appeared to understand rightly the nature of 
Spanish affairs, or the character of the insurrection, 
was Mr. Charles Stuart, our excellent envoy at 
Madrid ; and his greatest trouble consisted in establish- 
ing a right to control the proceedings of other civil 
and military agents: yet when he had effected this 
object, and had gained not only the confidence of the 

IS ( Tbe gubjugation of Portugal,' says colonel Napier, ' was neither a reciot 
nor a secret project of Napoleon. In 1806, Mr. Fox, penetrating this design, bad 
sent lord Rosslyn, lord St. Vincent, and general Simcoe, on a mission to LisboQ, 
to warn the court, that a French army for the invasion of Portugal was assembling 
at Bayonne, and to offer the assistance of a British force : but ^ Portuguese 
cabinet affected to dbbelieve the information ; Mr Fox died ; and the Fnasm 
war diverted Napoleon*s attention to more important objects. ' — ^voL i. p. 164. 

>• ' The fault,' he observes, * did not attach so much to the agents, as to tbe 
ministers who selected them : it was difficult for inexperienced men to avoid tbe 
snare. Living with the chiefs of armies actually in tbe field, being in Uie habits of 
daily intercourse with them, holding rank in the same service, and dependent o& 
their politeness for every convenience, the agent was in a manner forced to see is 
tbe general saw, and to report as he wished. A simple spy would have been far 
more efficacious.' — ^vol. L p. 273. 
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Spaniards, but such experience as would have been ^¥^f- 

eminently useful to the British generals, he was super — 

seded to make room for Mr. Hookam Frere, one of *^^* 
Canning's literary associates; a gentleman of high 
classical attainments; but totally deficient in that 
experience, which was requisite to guide him in one 
of the most difficult situations that ever fell to the lot 
of man. 

Of all the Spanish armies, after the battle of Baylen, 
that of Andalusia was most efficient : it consisted of 
30,000 regular troops, with a good train of artillery; 
but was constrained to remain idle by the vile govern- 
ment of Seville, to support the authority of that body 
over the other Andalusian juntas. A month elapsed 
after Dupont's capitulation, before Castanos made his 
entry into the capital with a division of 7000 men, 
leaving the same number at Toledo, and the rest about 
the Sierra Morena. When Bessi^res retired, after the 
defeat at Baylen, Blake occupied Leon, Astorga, and 
the pass of Manzanal, but would not enter into the 
plain without cavalry; and Cuesta, a choleric ar- 
bitrary old officer, who had quarrelled with Blake, 
not only refused to transfer his dragoons to the latter, 
at the command of the junta of Castile and Leon; 
but, having collected and armed 10,000 peasants, he 
threatened to punish the junta, as interfering with 
the province, of which he was captain-general: so 
Blake was obliged to carry his army, by forced 
marches, to the rugged district of Santander, between 
Biscay and the Asturias. The Murcian and Valencian 
Eirmy separated; general Llamas, with 12,000 infantry 
Etnd a few horse, took the road to Madrid; while St. 
&Iarc carried the Valencians to the relief of Saragossa; 
pvhere Palafox, a contemptible commander, who had 
usurped the title of a hero, displayed inordinate pre- 
mmption, and assumed supreme authority. The 
infantry of the Estremadurian army, composed of new 
levies, was strengthened by some battalions of the 
Walloon and royal guards, being supplied with all 
Qeedful equipments by sir Hew Dalrymple: it had 
4000 cavaliy, whidi, though useless in Estremadura,^ 
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CHAP, its commander, Galluzzo, refused to send eithier to 
Blake or to Madrid; though earnestly pressed by sir 
Hew, as well as by the juntas of Badajos and Seville. 
Meanwhile the Spanish captives, released from Por- 
tugal, were clothed, armed, and sent to Catalonia in 
British transports : they also carried 10,000 stand of 
arms, with ammunition, for that province; in which 
the war was conducted on both sides, without any 
reference to movements of the main armies: at a 
period somewhat later, our fleet landed at Santander 
more than 10,000 well-disciplined Spanish soldiers, 
under the marquis de la Romana, who had been very 
ingeniously extricated from their quarters in Holstein, 
Sleswig, tfutland, and the Danish isles: these, being 
equipped from the British stores, proceeded by divi- 
sions to join Blake's army : all the corps were many 
days' march from the enemy and from each other; 
while their chiefs, at variance with the juntas, and at 
enmity between themselves, were inactive or doing 
mischief. 

In this fancied state of security, the people of 
Biscay prepared to rise ; the duke ael Infantado and 
others at Madrid made strenuous efforts to hasten an 
explosion, which they ought to have restrained till the 
English and Blake could assist them ; but before the 
former could land their succors, and while the latter 
was still in the mountains, general Merlin with 3000 
grenadiers came down on the wretched Biscayans, 
and quenching the insurrection in their blood, de- 
stroyed one of the principal resources which Blake 
had in prospect. A French corps then advanced to- 
ward Saragossa, and Palafox in alarm threatened the 
junta of Castile with vengeance; a council of war 
was held at Madrid, and a plan of operations dra^ 
out ; but Castaiios, the captain-general, was unable to 
march for want of money, since the maritime provinces 
intercepted and absorbed all the English supplies: in 
this dilemma, colonel Doyle drew bills on the govern- 
ment of Seville, payable out of 2,000,000 dollars just 
transmitted to the junta, through Mr. Duff at Cadiz: 
that unprincipled body however would have dishonored 
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these bills, had not the energetic remonstrance of ^fS' 
major Cox been seconded by the discovery of a plot 
against their lives, concocted at Madrid : they then 
forwarded 200,000 dollars, with which the troops were 
put in motion ; and fresh levies to the number of 40,000 
were enrolled; but Napoleon's plan of disarming the 
country had been carried so completely into eflfect, 
that only 3,000 muskets could be procured: in this 
dilemma, the duke del Infantado, and the other govern- 
ing powers, wrote to sir Hew Dalrymple, requesting 
that the firelocks of Junot's army, and the arms of the 
Portuguese people, should be sent to the frontier, and 
thence forwarded to Madrid : and this extraordinary 
proposition was made at a time when England had 
already transmitted to Spain 160,000 muskets; 50,000 
of which were shut up in the arsenal at Seville by 
its junta, while the national armies were left defence- 
less.^^ 

So odious had the provincial juntas at length be- 
come, through their selfishness, rapacity, and inability, 
that a northern cortes was convoked at Lugo, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. Stuart; which, in unison 
^th the council of Castile, declared for a central and 
supreme government : this plan however was opposed, 
in an underhand manner, by the flagitious junta of 
Seville, as well as by the bishop of Orense and the 
junta of Gallicia ; who were prepared to assert the 
supremacy of that province over all others : but these 
counterplots were disconcerted by the quickness and 
decision of the Baily Valdez of Castile, one of the very 
few disinterested men of the time ; but obnoxious to 
Onesta, who was anxious to subject all powers to a 
military despotism: that sullen and ferocious soldier 
jent an order to disannul all their proceedings; and 
his being rejected, he abandoned every operation of 
he campaign, which in the council at Madrid he had 
)romised to aid; then falling back on Segovia with 
L2,000 men, he arrested the deputies, and shut up 
Valdez in its tower, with an intention of trying him 
)y a military commission : still in the midst of all this 

»^ Napier's Uistory, vol. i. p. 285. 
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x?fx' ^^"f^'^i^^ ^^d violence, the plan of forming a central 
— - — government gained ground ; and after fresh disputes, 
deputies from the d^erent juntas agreed to meet for 
that purpose at Aranjuez ; shrinking from publicity, 
and refusing to identify themselves with the people in 
the capital, lest they should expose themselves to just 
indignation before they had consolidated their power. 
The central court being formed, and the count Florida 
Blanca, a man in the last stage of decrepitude, chosen 
first president for three months, the members pro- 
ceeded to assert their dignity by ordering Cuesta to 
release his captive, and repair to Aranjuez : at first 
he haughtily repelled their interference; but finally 
was obliged to yield: no formal proceedings were 
* held on the case ; and the old general was detained at 
the seat of government, a kind of prisoner at large; 
until, for the misfortune of his country, he was, by 
subsequent events, again placed at the head of an 
army.^^ 

Such was the state of affairs when lord William 
Bentinck joined Mr. Stuart at Madrid; and his lord- 
ship adopting the opinions of that eminent person, 
earnestly co-operated with him in directing the atten- 
tion of the central junta to the necessity of military 
preparations and active exertions for defence : but 
while the provincial juntas still retained their misused 
power in their own districts, their folly, improvidence, 
self-confidence, and indecision, were even surpassed by 
the central government. Scarcely were its members 
assembled, before all hopes of a vigorous administra- 
tion were blasted : their very first act was to divide 
themselves into sections, each being supreme and 
independent: attentive to their own interests, they 
declared their persons inviolable, like the ancient 
Roman tribunes, and appropriated to themselves high- 
sounding titles and large salaries : but they constantly 
deferred the election of a commander-in-chief, not- 
withstanding all remonstrances, and confirmed the old 
generals in their independent commands ; they totally 
disregarded the wishes of our government, though the 

" See Napier, vol. i. p. 301, 
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Spanish nation had already received from us 200,000 ^^J; 
muskets, with clothing ana ammunition in proportion, 
and sixteen millions of dollars : yet their ragged armies 
were destitute even of arms and bread; while their 
improvident rulers had contracted a large debt; and 
now, with unparalleled insolence, demanded from 
England an immediate gift of ten millions of dollars, 
and stores that might have sufficed a well-governed 
array for many years: *the picture,' says colonel 
Napier, from whose pages the above sketch is chiefly 
drawn, * may appear exaggerated ; for without having 
seen, it is difficult for one to believe the extent of a 
disorder, that paralysed the enthusiasm of a whole 
people:' but nothing, perhaps, contributed more to 
Spanish imbecility and British loss than the system 
of agents instituted by our government, chiefly through 
its ardent love of patronage : the control which those 
persons exercised over the prodigal supplies sent from 
England, conferred on them a mistaken dignity in the 
eyes of the Spaniards, which should have been re- 
served for the highest authorities only ; while the indi- 
viduals themselves, who were its objects, totally mistook 
their designed character; and being insensibly in- 
fluenced by the Spanish estimate of it, pretended to 
<Krect even our nulitary commanders, and misled all 
parties with whom they were concerned. 

Such were the preparations made by Spain in Sep- 
tember and October to meet the exigences of a period 
replete with difficulty and danger : in the middle of 
September, the French forces, amounting to more 
than 90,000 men under arms, exclusive of troops in 
Catalonia, were posted under marshals Bessi^res, Ney, 
md Moncey, generals Saligny, Dorsenne, Monthion, 
La Grange, and Drouet, on a line extending from 
Wlboa to Alfaro : to oppose them, the Spanish troops 
vere divided into three principal masses, called the 
armies of the right, centre, and left, under the respec- 
ive commands of Palafdx, Castaiios, and Blake; but 
n positions which left the advantage greatly to their 
)pponents. All were acting without concert, on double 
ines of operation, and against an enemy far superior 
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^||- to them in numbers and discipline, as well as in the 

— art of war. Napoleon had returned on the fifth of 

September to Paris, where he reviewed the lemons 
which he had recalled from Prussia and Poland; 
consisting, not of French alone, but men of all countries 
and languages, of all religions and of none, united 
together in one disciplined band, for the purpose of 
ravaging the peninsula, and subjecting it to his tyran- 
nical control: in his address to them, he observed, 
that *the hideous presence of the British leopards 
contaminated the land of Spain and Portugal; and 
that a true Frenchman could never enjoy rest till the 
Confede- g^a was opcu and free.' While this army was on its 
Fnmce°and march, and preparations made for calling forth con- 
RuMia. scriptions of two years to augment its ranks, Bonaparte 
set out to meet the emperor Alexander and the de- 
pendent German princes at Erfurth : it did not esc^ 
his penetration that Austria lay like a hunted lion 
indignant in the toils; and was ready, as soon as de 
had renewed her strength, to burst them, and attaA 
her enemy. She had not only increased her regular 
force, but was diligently arming her landwekr; for 
which proceeding he had reproached prince Mettemidi, 
at a public levee in August : but tidings of Spanish 
resistance, and British success in Portugal, gave con- 
fidence and resolution to the court of Vienna; Napo- 
leon therefore determined at once to menace its sove- 
reign, by arranging a co-operation of Russia and the 
confederated states of the Rhine against him, if he 
should attempt to take advantage of the Spanish war. 
Resulting from this meeting was a proposal for peace 
to Great Britain : the overture was made in the usual 
diplomatic forms; but accompanied by a joint letter 
irom the emperors of France and Russia to his Britan- 
nic majesty; and it was answered officially, by Mr. 
Canning, in a manner consistent with the honor and 
feelings of the British nation. However desirous both 
government and people might be to put an end to the 
miseries of war, they were prepared to endure any 
extremity before they sacrificed the interests of their 
alHes, by negotiating a separate peace, and leaving 
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Sicily and Sweden, Spain and Portugal, to the tender ^^x' 
mercies of the Corsican. 



On his return to Paris, Napoleon assured its legis- 
lative body that the emperor of Russia and himself 
were determined to make great sacrifices, in order to 
procure for the hundred naillions of men whom they 
represented, an early enjoyment of maritime com- 
merce; and he annoimced his resolution to depart in 
aiew days to place himself at the head of his armies, 
in order to crown the king of Spain at Madrid, and 
to plant his eagles on the forts of Lisbon. Blake, after 
a slight temporary success, had failed again in raising 
the province of Biscay; but the other armies were put 
in motion; and while all things announced the ap- 
proach of a great crisis, such was the apathy of the 
supreme junta, that the best friends of the Spanish 
cause looked forward to a defeat as the only means of 
exciting national energy. Marshal Ney was soon able 
to retake Bilboa, whence the French had retired before 
Blake: the Spanish armies of the right and centre 
then advanced toward the Ebro; and after various 
evolutions, Blake again attacked and carried Bilboa. 
After this, the head pf the grand French army arrived 
in Spain ; the Castilians joined the army of the centre ; 
the Asturians united with Blake ; and a plan of ope- 
ftitions singularly absurd was arranged by Castanos 
and Palafox: in consequence of this, the Spaniards 
dressed the Ebro, and the French prepared themselves 
for a general attack: skirmishes took place at San- 
Sfoessa, Logrono, and Lerim; the Spaniards were 
Iriven back over the Ebro, and Logrono was taken; 
rhile colonel Cruz, with a Spanish battalion, surren- 
lered at Lerim. Internal dissentions and violent 
[uarrels between the commanders succeeded to exter- 
lal misfortunes : Castanos, incensed at the ill conduct 
»f the Castilians, dismissed general Pignatelli, and 
Qcorporated his troops with the Andalusian divisions ; 
irhile Palafox arrogantly censured Castanos, against 
?^hom a cabal was formed in the supreme junta : his 
(nemies actively spread reports to his disadvantage; 
leserters, scattered over the country, declared that all 
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XI tx!' *^^ generals were traitors alike; and the peo]^( 

— - — ■ ceived by the central junta, and even by false ra: 

^^^* respected neither justice nor government; but 

mitted the most scandalous excesses, and perpet 

the basest crimes. ^^ 

In the mean time, the road from Bayonne tc 
toria was covered with the advancing colunms < 
great French army ; which, as they arrived, wei 
corporated with the forces then in Spain: they 
formed eight divisions, or corps d^arme^ ; each 
provided with light cavalry, artillery, and all 
necessaries, enabling it to take the field as an 
pendent force; but the imperial guards and 1 
cavalry were separately arranged. These corps 
respectively placed imder the command of mai 
Victor, Bessi^res, Moncey, L^febre, Mortier, 
general St. Cyr, and Junot : the seventh corps, i 
St. Cyr, was destined to act in Catalonia; the 
were, in the latter end of October, assembled or a 
bling in Navarre and Biscay. As the emperor's c 
confined the French to a rigorous system of del 
in order to encourage the presumption of Sp 
generals, Blake mistook this apparent inactivit 
timidity, and with his usual rashness resolved to 
forward : after a series of operations, during whi( 
colonel Napier observes, he omitted no error tha 
cumstances rendered it possible to commit^ and 
several unfortimate actions at Durango, Zomosa 
Valmaceda, with the ultimate loss of Bilboa, hifi 
became opened to the peril of his situation; ai 
retired to the mountainous region of Espinosa 
was joined in his retreat by the wreck of Rom 
troops; the whole being concentrated in a s 
position, covering the intersection of the roads 
Santander, Villarcayo, and Reynosa. 
Bonapwio Bouaparte, accompanied by the dukes of Dal 
^Jnf^" and Montebello, arrived at Bayonne on the thi 
November; and having quitted it on the ei 
reached Vittoria the same evening : there he inst 
arranged the plan of his campaign, and put in in 

»• Napier, vol. i. p. 369. 
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the enormous masses of his army with a celerity that x^^* 

marked his genius. Soult took the conunand of the '— 

second corps ; and with a vigor emulating that of his 
imperial master, totally overthrew the Spanish army 
mider the conde de Belvedere at Gamonal, and the 
rmited forces of Blake and Romana at Espinosa; 
laying the north of Spain prostrate, and securing the 
whole coast from St. Sebastian to the frontier of the 
Asturias; while, by a judicious disposal of small gar- 
risons and moveable columns, the communication of 
the army with France was kept open. The emperor's 
head-quarters were now at Burgos; whence he let 
loose 8000 cavalry over Leon and Castile, and raised 
contributions almost up to the gates of Salamanca : 
chan^g his front of battle, he directed marshals 
Lasnes and Ney to fall on the forces imder Castanos 
and Palafox : the former of whom wished to retreat ; 
hut being overruled by the headstrong and presump- 
tuous Palafox, he awaited the onset, and was utterly 
defeated at Tudela; 15,000 of the disconcerted 
Spaniards escaping to Saragossa, while the rest re- 
treated with Castanos toward Madrid, leaving behind 
them all their artillery, ammunition, and stores. This 
success, however, fell far short of what Napoleon had 
a right to expect from his previous dispositions ; and 
he expressed considerable dissatisfaction with Ney; to 
whose erroneous directions and dilatory movements 
Castanos owed the safety of his troops, which were 
re-assembled at Calatayud : he now ordered Lasnes to 
proceed against Palafox at Saragossa, while his own 
atteiition^:was fixed on Madrid, the great rallying- 
point of his discomfited opponents : having forced the 
Wsses of the Somosierra, where a few squadrons of 
Polish cavalry, as if in very derision of the Spaniards, 
attacked and carried the batteries, though defended 
hv 12,000 troops, and in a situation nearly impregna- 
hle, the imperial army descended on the other side of 
the mountains: the central junta fled from Aranjuez 
to Seville; and the remnant of Castanos's armv turned 
toward Alcazar del Rey, where he resigned his com- 
inand to La Pena, against whom soon afterwards the 
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^^£- troops mutinied; and the duke del Infantado took his 
place. For eight days, tumult and disorder of every 
description reigned in Madrid; and on the second of 
December the French were before its walls : the central 
junta, whose criminal apathy deprived the place of all 
external defence, had been anxious that its wretdied 
population should endure the horrors of an assault; 
but Napoleon avoided the folly of committing his 
troops with an infuriated mob, intrenched in strong 
houses : he accordingly took possession of the suburbs; 
bombarded the Retiro; and having established him- 
self in a position conmianding the city, forced it to 
capitulate on the fourth. 

After some acts of retribution, and decrees to con- 
ciliate the liberal Spaniards, such as the abolition of 
the Inquisition, and the suppression of many convents, 
he projected a vast plan of ftiture operations : his in- 
tention was to invade Gallicia, And^usia, and Valen- 
cia by his lieutenants; and to lead the sixth corps, 
with the imperial guards and the reserve, against 
Lisbon, in person. The first corps was stationed at 
Toledo, though its light cavalry scoured the country 
up to the Sierra Morena ; the fourth was at Talaven, 
on its march toward Portugal; the second on the Car- 
rion, ready to penetrate into Gallicia; the eighth was 
broken up; its divisions joining the second, and Junot 
taking the place of marshal Moncey, who was caDed 
to Madrid for a special service : thie fifth corps was 
ordered to advance from Vittoria to reinfi>rce the 
third, then employed against Saragossa; and the 
seventh was constantly in Catalonia.^^ 

To oppose this immense force and these grand 
combinations, what numbers or discipline remained 
in the Spanish armies? what ability in their leaders? 
what enthusiasm in the people ? The duke del In- 
fantado presided over a few thousands of miserable 
and mutinous fugitives at Cuen9a; the Valencian 
army was shut up in Saragossa; the passes of the 
Sierra Morena were occupied by about 5000 raw 
levies sent thither by the junta at Seville: Galluzzo, 

*• Napicr, vol. i. p. 414. 
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who undertook to defend the Tagus with a wretched ^^J • 
corps, had been suddenly attacked and defeated at 



Almarez by a detachment of the fourth corps : ^^^* 
Bomana was at Leon, at the head of about 18,000 
fugitives collected after the defeat at Espinosa; of 
wnom only 5000 were armed: in Gallicia there was 
no army : in the Asturias the spirit of the province 
was crushed by a miserable jimta; while the central 
govermnent, which ought to have directed its efforts 
to remove the evils that oppressed the country, and to 
concentrate its force, was still actuated by the same 
selfish and ambitious views which had hitherto distin- 
guished that vile body. Napoleon in the mean time 
was in possession of the capital, the chief fortresses, 
and main lines of communication between the pro- 
vinces; no check being interposed to his progress, 
except the heroic city of Saragossa on the one side, 
and a ccwnparatively small British army on the other: 
to the operations of that army we must now direct 
attention. 

Sir John Moore assumed the command, and carried CampaigD 
it on, under circumstances calculated to depress the mow^^**" 
qmt of any man, who had not large resources in a 
(iaracter that might defy malice, and abilities capable 
of contending with adverse fortune. This verv dis^ 
tinguished officer embarked for Portugal with the 
insults offered to him by lord Castlereagh ringing 
in his ears;^ and when, in consequence of the con- 
tention of Cintra, the conduct of the war in that 
»untry was committed to his guidance, the projects 
f our cabinet were as vague, as its knowlege of 
Spanish transactions and French resources was im- 
perfect and delusive. The sixth of October arrived 
lefore a despatch, containing the first determinate 
Jan of a campaign, declared that 30,000 infantry and 
•000 cavalry were to be employed in the north of 
Ipain : 10,000 of these were to be sent thither by sea 
pom England ; and sir John Moore might join them 
ither by a voyage round the coast, or by a march 
hrough the country. Strong objections existing 

I Napier, vol. i. p. 605. 
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XLtxJ against the former plan, he was obliged to determine 
— -~ — on the latter; and thus the dangerous necessity was 
imposed on him of acting on a double line of opera- 
tions; with two corps, that could not be expected to 
unite, except in the neighborhood of an active enemy, 
and at a long distance from their bases. 

The head of the mighty French host coming from 
Germany was already in the passes of the Pyrenees, 
when sir John was beginning to organise an army of 
new soldiers, in a poor unsettled country; with a 
military chest nejirly empty; without the power of 
obtaining money on bills ; and without any chance of 
correct information, though pestered with false in- 
telligence from all quarters: no commander-in-chief 
had been appointed to the Spanish armies ; but after a 
march of 300 miles in the rainy season for the purpose 
of uniting his scattered forces, and another equally 
long to the banks of the Ebro, he was expected to 
concert a plan of operations with generals acting inde- 
pendently of each other, themselves ignorant, jealous, 
and quarrelsome; and their troops undisciplined and 
insubordinate: moreover, all this was to be accom- 
plished in time to defeat an enemy already in the field, 
master of prodigious resources, and accustomed to the 
most rapid movements, as well as to the grandest com- 
binations : the duke of York, aware of the difficullks 
of Moore's situation, and the inefficiency of means 
placed at his disposal, sent a memorial to our mi- 
nisters, recommending the employment of 60,000 men 
in this service, showing the practicability of procuring 
that force ; and forewarning them that * there was 
danger of the Spaniards being beaten before the 
British troops could arrive at the scene of action;' but 
his advice was utterly neglected ! 

In spite of all difficulties, not the least of whidi 
was a failure in the contract for supplies, the British 
general so strenuously exerted himself, that within 
twenty days after his appointment, the whole army 
was in motion; and the staff quitted Lisbon on the 
twenty-sixth of October. Magazines having been 
established at Almeida, our troops marched in three 
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columns; the first by Alcantara and Coria, the xluT' 
second, by Abrantes, the third by Coimbra; all 
having Ciudad Rodrigo as a point of direction: in- 
formation however being received respecting the 
miserable state of the roads, it was thought neces- 
sary to separate the artillery from the rest of the 
army: accordingly, the grand parc^ escorted by 1000 
troopers and 3000 infantry, was sent, by the road of 
Talavera, under sir John Hope; who conducted this 
part of the expedition so as to extort unqualified 
praise fi'om all military men; sir David Baird arrived 
at Corunna on the thirteenth of October; when, to his 
great astonishment, the junta of Gallicia, disliking the 
trouble of a disembarkation, refused him permission to 
land; their tardy acquiescence was only obtained 
through an application to the supreme junta at Aran- 
j^ez; but his reception was cold and dispiriting in the 
extreme; and as he came without money, sir John 
Moore was obliged to supply him with £8000 from his 
©wn scanty store, to enable him to put his division in 
motion: yet at this time, our new plenipotentiar}%; 
Trio came in the same fleet, had 2,000,000 dollars to 
byish on the infamous juntas of Spain. 

On the eighth of November, Moore was at Almeida, 
iis artillery at Truxillo in Estremadura, and sir David 
Baird's division at Corunna; while Blake was on that 
very day routed and flying before his enemies towards 
Espinosa : the conde de Belvedere was at Burgos with 
13,000 miserable troops, and Napoleon at Vittoria 
with 170,000 of the best soldiers of France. At this 
time letters from lord William Bentinck and colonel 
Grraham,^ exposing all the imprudence, vanity, and 
ignorance of the Spanish generals, created much un- 
easiness in sir John Moore's mind, who foresaw the 
obstacles that might occur to the junction of his own 
troops from the ill success of the Spaniards : but, as 
Qo great misfortune had yet been experienced, he 
determined to advance, and arrived at Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the eleventh, the very day on which the fatal battle 
of Espinosa took place : on the thirteenth, the van of 
the British army entered Salamanca, at the moment 
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XLTxl' ^^^^ Blake's fugitive troops were finally dispersed 
at Reynosa, leaving the first, second, and fourth 
French corps, amounting to 70,000 men, firee to act 
in any quarter. Sir John soon discovered that, to 
the obstacles arising from rashness and cowardice in 
the Spanish armies, a want of enthusiasm in the 
people was now to be added; fijr the defeat of the 
conde de Belvedere, which laid Castile open to the 
eneiny's incursions, while it uncovered the march of 
the British and compromised their safety, excited no 
sensation of alarm, precaution, or defence : nor was 
he even informed of the event till a week after it 
took place ; though Valladolid, which was onlv dis- 
tant three marches, was occupied by the Frwich 
cavalry. From insuperable delays, it was the twenty- 
third of November, before the British centre, con- 
sisting of 12,000 infantry and six guns, was concen- 
trated at Salamanca : on that day the total defeat of 
Castanos and Palafox at Tudela left the third and 
sixth corps of the French army disposable ; while the 
emperor, from his central position at Burgos, was firee 
to move either on Madrid or Salamanca, bis victorioos 
troops being already in possession of Yalladc^d; the 
very town, which, a few days before, the Spanish 
government had pointed out to our general as the 
base of his operations, and where his magazines might 
conveniently be formed. 

On the twenty-sixth, the head of Baird's column was 
at Astorga, with its rear extending beyond Lugo; and 
Hope was at the Escurial, with his rear at Talavei*: 
but the enemy's second corps was on the Deva, 
threatening Leon and the Asturias, while his cavaliy 
covered all the plains; the fourth corps was descend- 
ing by Carrion and Valladolid to seize the pass of the 
Guadarama ; and Napoleon was preparing tx) force the 
Somosierra and attack Madrid. 

Sir John was now placed in a situation of extreme 
difficulty: his instructions, founded in ignorance, 
merely directed him to advance, for the purpose of 
opening communications with the Spanish generals, 
and forming ' the plan of a campaign :' but the cam* 
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aiga had been already decided against the Spaniards ; ^^fl' 

LO channfjft of intelligence had been pointed out to '- 

iim; nor could he establish any system of spies, 
onriers, and posts^ for irant of money; in obedience 
JQ the expressed wishes of the British people and the 
orders of government, he had pushed forward to assist 
our allies^ without magazines, or any means of form- 
ii^ them: trusting to the official assurance of our 
mnisters that above 100,000 Spanish sdldiers would 
protect his march, and that the enthusiai»n of the 
people was prepared for any exertions, he found 
iK)thing amon^ than, but apathy and discord, pre- 
smnption and deceit; whilst all solicitations for active, 
TCll-informed couriers to expedite his plans, were 
treated with utter contempt by the juntas, who, in 
the midst of this infamous apathy, continued to in- 
dolge in idle, insolent vaunts of national superiority. 

At this time twenty days were required to bring up 
and concentrate all the forces: to advance in Qieir 
divided state would have been to court destruction; 
and to retreat, while the Spanish army of the centre 
rtill kept the field, was repugnant to the generous and 
ntrepid spirit of the British general. Kather than 
resort to such a remedy for the false position in which 
he governments of England and Spain had placed 
dm, he contemplated a bold and daring enterprise; — 
o abandon all his communications with Portugal, 
hrow himself into the heart of Spain, rally the army 
rf Castanos, and with their combined forces defend 
he southern provinces, trusting to the effect which 
uch a measure might produce on Spanish patriotism 
nd courage. Respecting this important operation, 
rhich was not purely a military qii&estion, be deter- 
ained to consult Mr. Frere, who had, unfortunately, 
uperseded Mr. Stuart as British envoy at Madrid, 
kod with whcmi he had been directed to communicate 
n all important matters : whilst waiting for a reply, 
16 directei sir David Baird to push his division for- 
rard to Salamanca; but on the very day after he had 
hus written to the envoy, and all arrangements for 
CKecuting his project were complete, a despatch from 

T 2 
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^^Tx Mr. Stuart made him acquainted with the disaster at 

'— Tudela: all hope of success then vanished; Spanish 

' armies that did not exist, could not be rallied; and 
if Madrid should fall, nothing would remain to check 
an advance of the whole French force against him. 
The most practicable scheme now left seemed to be a 
retreat into Portugal ; and this was determined on, 
being fully approved of by sir David Baird, who also 
had experienced the fallacy of Spanish promises and 
information: but in the mean time Napoleon forced 
the Somosierra, and summoned Madrid; while the 
supreme jimta, accompanied by Mr. Frere, fled toward 
Badajos : Hope's division, with the artillery, was 
greatly endangered by an advance of the fourth 
corps; and it became necessary for the conunander- 
in-chief to wait for his approach. 
Retreat of Sir Johu Moorc's resolution created a great sen- 
"^ sation at Madrid and Aranjuez : the junta deprecated 
such a proof of the state to which they had reduced 
their country; the cowardly traitor, Morla, with other* 
of the same stamp, was prepared to abandon its cause;, 
and the English plenipotentiary, being himseK de- 
ceived on all points, became indignant that the 
general should decide on so important a movement 
without reference to his opinion: all therefore con- 
curred in misleading him with false or imperfect 
intelligence : in consequence of their urgent importu- 
nities, and Hope's corps having fortunately joined the 
army, he directed sir David Baird, who had fallen back 
as far as Villa Franca, to concentrate his troops at 
Astorga, while he himself prepared to advance. 

His plan of operations was generous and bold. Sup- 
posing that the emperor was more anxious to strike a 
blow against the British than to occupy any Spanish 
province or city, he resolved to throw himself on the 
communications of the French army; hoping, if for- 
tune should be favorable, that he might inflict a severe 
loss on the troops by which they were guarded before 
aid could arrive. If Napoleon, suspending his ope- 
rations against the south, should send large detach- 
ments against him, Madrid would be succored; if not, 
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the British forces could hold their ground : the former 9?^J- 
supposition appeared more than probable; and thus to 
refieve the Spaniards, and give them breathing time, 
Moore, confiding in his own abilities and the courage 
of his troops, determined to measure swords even with 
Bonaparte. 

On the ninth of December, colonel Graham, who 
had been sent forward toward the capital, returned 
^th tidings of its surrender ; but he also brought 
intelligence from two members of the flying junta, 
that large armies, under La Pena, Romana, and others, 
were still ready to co-operate strenuously with the 
British, and that the most energetic measures were in 
activity wherever the enemy's presence did not pre- 
vent them. Under such circumstances, sir John did 
not stop his movement, which he still hoped might 
act as a diversion for the south of Spain: on the 
eleventh therefore he advanced, having however con- 
tinued preparations for a retreat on Portugal, by the 
establishment of magazines at Benevente, Astorga, 
Villa Franca, and Lugo. On the thirteenth, head- 
quarters were at Alaejos, general sir Charles Stewart's^ 
<Javalry having the night before surprised a French 
post of fifty infentry and thirty dragoons. From these 
prisoners, as well as from an intercepted despatch, it 
was learned that Madrid was perfectly tranquil under 
its new conquerors, and that the French army believed 
the English to be on their retreat to Portugal : there 
appeared therefore a chance of surprising and routing 
the second corps, inferior as it was in numbers, and 
scattered in several divisions along the Carrion. Sir 
John calculated, that this danger, threatening Soult, 
ivould necessarily draw the emperor from Madrid, 
save the south, and give breathing time to the beaten 
sorps of Galluzzo and Romana : he had also good reason 
to hope, from the ignorance of his movements, in which 
both Napoleon and Soult remained, that he might 
jain these advantages, and still give to the latter a 
leavy blow: the emperor however procured correct 

2 The present marquis of Londonderry, 
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^^^' information in time to save his lieutenant; but tk 

'— other otjects w^e obtained. 

1808. Q^ ^^ eighteenth, head quarters were at Castro 
Nuevo; from which place sir John Moore wrote to 
Romana, informing him of his intention to &I1 on 
Soult; desiring his co-operation, and requesting that 
the marquis would, according to his own plan^ reserve 
the Asturias for his line of communication, and leave 
Gallicia open to the British : but Romana was a man 
unfit for high command, though worthy of more con- 
fidence than the other Spanish genmds. At this 
time, the British effective force of all arms rather 
exceeded 23,500 men, with sixty pieoes of artiUeiy; 
while Soult had not more than 11,000 infentry, witii 
1200 cavalry, unless he uncovered the important post 
of St. Andero : so that when the English, after a bril- 
liant affair of cavalry under lord Paget, occujHed 
Sahagun on the twenty -first, the French mar^ 
abandoned Saldaiia to concentrate his forces at 
Carrion. 

On the twenty-third, Romana gave notice that the 
French were in motion on the side of Madrid; and in 
the same night, as the troops were on their march 
toward Carrion, reports came in that the whole Frendi 
army was in motion to overwhelm them: the fourth 
corps had been halted at Talavera ; the fifth at Vittoria; 
the eighth was closing up to reinforce the second; and 
the emperor himself was marching toward the Gua- 
darama: hearing of sir John Moore's ^vance, he 
forgot the siege of Saragossa, the south of Spain, and 
the rock of Lisbon, on which he was hast^iing to 
plant his eagles; the dii9Serent c(Hrps were all arretted 
in thdr movement; 10,000 men alone were left to awe 
the capital; and on the evening of the twentynaecond, 
50,000 were at the foot of the Guadarama momitains. 
Under storms of hail and drifting snow Napoleon led 
them in person through the passes of the Sierra, whidi 
had been reported as impracticable: on the twenty- 
fiiKth he was at Tordesillas with the imperial guard; 
while Ney, with the sixth corps, was at Rio Seco, and 
the dragoons of La Houssaye at Valladolid. * If the 
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English pass to-day in tKeir position' — so wrote this SfJ^- 
great master of war to marshal Soult — * they are lost : 
if they attack you with all their force, retire one day's 
march; the farther they proceed, the better for us: if 
they retreat, pursue them closely.' Full of hope, he 
then hastened to Yalderas : but notwithstandhig his 
rapid march, he was twelve hours too late : the British 
haid crossed the Esla; and Soult was in ftdl pursuit 
when the emperor's letter was written : thus sir John 
Moore had drawn the eagle from his prey, and his 
own army from destruction. 

After some sharp skirmishing, and another bril- 
liant action between the tenth hussars and a strong 
body of Ney's cavalry, in which the latter lost twenty 
killed, and 100 prisoners, the army arrived at Bene- 
vente: that station however was not long tenable; 
and sir John Moore determined to proceed by way 
of Leon to Astorga. When the British quitted this 
town, the cavalry remained behind, leaving parties 
to watch the fords of the Esla; on which, general 
L^i^bre Desnouettes, seeing only a few outposts on 
the plain, concluded they had nothing to support 
them, and crossed the river at a ford, with 600 horse- 
men of the imperial guard, to attack our piquets: 
iJiese however being joined by a part of the third 
German hussars, and headed by the gallant general 
C. Stewart, bravelv disputed the ground, tUl lord 
Paget came up with the tenth hussars, and charged 
the assailants: in an instant they were seen flying 
at fuU speed toward the river; into which, without 
breaking their ranks, they plunged, and gained the 
opposite heights: their unfortunate leader separated 
himself from the main body; and making towards a 
different part of the stream, was pursu^; but re- 
fusing to stop when overtaken, he was wounded and 
brought in prisoner: in this skirmish, the British 
lost fifty men ; the French left fifty-five on the plain, 
and had seventy wounded among those that repassed 
the Esla. In th6 mean time, Romana, abandoning 
Leon without firing a shot, occupied Astorga with 
his ragged ftigitives, contrary to promise; and when 
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^Vix! ^^^ British divisions marched into that city, such 
tumult and confusion arose, that no orders could be 
regularly executed, and no destruction of stores 
effected ; but a great disorganisation of the army took 
place. 

On the thirty-first, the flank brigades were de- 
tached from our army at Bonillas, and sent in the 
direction of Orense and Vigo, to lessen the pressure 
on its commissariat; while Romana, after doing so 
much mischief by crossing the British line of march, 
left his infantry to wander over the country as they 
pleased, and retired with his cavalry and a few guns 
to the valley of the Minho. On the first of January, 
1809, Napoleon took possession of Astorga, where 
70,000 French infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 200 
pieces of artillery were united; fiiUy attesting the 
genius of the British commander, who had thus 
drawn the flower of the conqueror's army to these re- 
mote and desolate regions, and rendered its astonish- 
ing efforts useless by the order and rapidity of his 
retreat. Being recalled to Paris by a storm of war 
ready to burst over Germany, Napoleon committed 
the task of pursuit to the duke of Dalmatia ; witli 
whom he left near 60,000 men, with ninety pieces ol 
artillery ; allotting separate provinces to the different 
corps d!armte^ and directing the hnperial guard tc 
return to France. 

With 19,000 British troops, in a strong country, 
their commander might have given battle with ever} 
prospect of success against superior numbers ; but fc 
fight an enemy, who had at this time such an im* 
mense advantage, would have been a display os 
courage worse than useless: sir John Moore there 
fore determined to continue his retreat as expedi 
tiously as possible to Villa Franca. 

Both there, as well as at Bembibre and Galea 
bellos, the most dreadful excesses were conamitted bj 
our troops, who broke open wine vaults, plunderec 
magazines and private houses, and showed a complete 
relaxation of discipline. As all orders on this subjecl 
from head quarters were disregarded, the genera] 
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caused a marauder, taken in the act of plundering a ^fS' 

store-house, to be led into the market place and shot, — 

as an example to his associates. Nothing however 
could avail to restore discipline: the army had ex- 
pected to fight ; they could not enter into the political 
views which moved their commander, in his advance 
or in his retreat; and naturally felt indignant at 
turning their backs on the foe : many of the principal 
officers also had assumed a strange license ; and their 
example increased the excesses of military insubordi- 
nation. The French cavalry took advantage of this 
state of things to attack stragglers, many of whom 
were cut off, while others rejoined their ranks dread- 
fully mutilated, and bleeding from the sabres of the 
enemy : some of these latter were paraded, by way of 
example, before the army ; ' and never,' says lord Lon- 
donderry, in his interesting Narrative of the War, ' did 
British troops look on a spectacle more appalling.' 

The situation of our army was at this time dis- Deplorable 
piriting in the extreme : even its horses began to ST BH^h^ 
fell, chiefly from want of shoes and shoe-nails ; so as *^v^ 
soon as these noble animals foundered, they were shot, 
lest they should profit the enemy : on the fourth our 
reserve met an unexpected piece of good fortune, in a 
convoy of 40 waggons filled with arms, ammunition, 
shoes, and clothing; sent from England for Romana's 
troops, but moving toward the enemy ; a circumstance 
highly characteristic of the Spanish mode of conduct- 
ing public affairs : such of these stores as were required 
hy our men were distributed among them, and the 
rest destroyed. In the midst of winter, in a dreary 
and desolate country, our soldiers, chilled and drenched 
by deluges of rain, and wearied by long and rapid 
iftarches, were almost destitute of rael to cook their 
victuals ; and it was with extreme difficulty that they 
procured shelter: their provisions were scanty, irre- 
gular, and difficult of attainment; the waggons, in 
^hich were their magazines, baggage, and stores, were 
^Jeserted in the night by the Spanish drivers, terrified ^ 
by the approach of the French. Thus baggage, 
ammunition, and stores were frequently destroyed or 
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^^^- deserted; and at Nogales the rear goard was so 
harassed by continual skirmishes, that it became neces- 
sary to abandon our military chest: the sum of 
£25,000 in Spanish dollars haa been kept near head- 
quarters to answer sudden emergences; and these 
were now rolled down the precipitous side of a moun- 
tain, whence part was gatihered by the enemy, and 
part by the Gallician peasants. In the midst of such 
distresses, the Spaniards offered no assistance, showed 
no sympathy; on the contrary, they fled at the ap- 
proach of the English, carrying with them every thing 
that could alleviate the distress, or contribute to the 
preservation of their allies. But beside the deplorable 
calamities of our soldiers, whose dead bodies fre- 
quently marked their line of march upon the snow, 
other sufferings still more painful to witness served to 
fill up this dreadful picture of the horrors of war; for 
multitudes of women and children followed our army; 
some in waggons, others on foot; numbers of whom 
perished miserably : many mothers were found frozen to 
death with infants lying on their breasts, and seeking 
sustenance from the lifeless bodies: one was remem- 
bered to have been seen by the way side, with two 
babes beside her, to whom she had just given birth 
before her broken spirit left its wretched tenement for 
ever. In these calamitous circumstances, nothing 
could have saved our army from destruction but the 
admirable conduct of its rear guard; and it is 
curious to remark, that, notwithstanding they were 
in constant action, they lost but few men, and not a 
single gun : three times they checked the advance of 
the enemy, were never broken, and suffered no misfor- 
tune : such are the advantages of discipline and sub- 
ordination ! yet for the credit even of our other insub- 
ordinate troops it must be said, that on no occasion 
did they fail to display their wonted energy when 
brought into contact with the enemy; establishing the 
observation of an experienced officer, * that a British 
army, in a retreat, may be gleaned, but never reaped: 
for however great may be the misery of its solcUers, 
they will be clean at a review, and ready at a fight.' 
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Afl the road from Villa Franca to Lugo led through ^^ 
a rugged country, the cavaL^^ had been sent on at — 

oBce to the latter town. At nerrerias, on the fourth 
oi Januaay, sir John Moore received the first reports 
id his engineers, whom he had sent to inspect the 
harbors; and as it appeared that Vigo was not only 
more distant, but offered no position to cover an 
embarkation, he determined to direct his march on 
Corunna; to which place the transports were ordered 
round from Vigo : m the mean time, as the enemy 
was pressing him very closely, he sent orders to the 
leadbg division to halt at Lugo; his intention being 
to rally the troops, restore discipline, and offer battle 
to his pursuers. The whole army being assembled 
there on the sixth, sir John, in general orders, issued 
a severe but just rebuke both to officers and soldiers 
for their previous neglect of discipline, and annoimced 
his intention to fight the enemy : in an instant discip- 
line, and subordination were restored to dispirited, 
straggling, drunken troops, the summit of whose 
desire was to meet their enemy face to face : when the 
French appeared in sight, nineteen thousand men of 
true British mould were still under arms; for, although 
their ranks had lately been dreadfully tliinned, yet 
they had in some measure repaired their losses by a jimc- 
tion with three battalions of Baird's division between 
Villa Franca and Lugo. Soult however waB too cau- 
tious and experienced a soldier to be tempted to 
engage in a ^neral action at the desire of his antago- 
nist; especially amid unknown and rugged mountains, 
where he could scarcely hope to cripple his foe: ac- 
cordingly, both armies remained in position. On the 
seventh indeed, a partial action took place, when the 
French made a strong reconnoissance on our centre, 
with four guns and some squadrons under colonel Lal- 
lemande; but were received with perfect steadiness, 
while their guns were silenced by our artillery. Soon 
afterwards Soult nuide a feint against the British right, 
while he attacked their left with five guns aad a column 
of infimtry, pushing the outposts with much spirit : 
but at this moment Moore arrived at the scene of 
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XLttl' action, and the enemy was repelled, so decidvelY, 
with a loss of 400 men, that he did not afterwaros 
attempt the offensive : orders, however, were sent 
both to Laborde and Ney to hasten the march of thdr 
divisions; but the latter did not execute his order 
with precision : on the eighth, not a shot was fired; 
and Soult deferred his attack till the ninth; but the 
British general, not judging it prudent to act offen- 
sively, or delay the retreat, determined to quit his jx)8i- 
tion in the night of the ninth, leaving his fires burning. 
At ten o'clock, the regiments silently relinquish^ 
their ground, and began to retire in excellent order; 
but a dreadfiil storm of wind and rain suddenly rising, 
they lost sight of the marks set up for their guidance, 
ana wandered among the intricate lanes and stone 
walls, with which the country is intersected: great 
disorganisation thence ensued, which led to a repeti- 
tion of former calamities; while stragglers in such 
numbers diverged in search of plunder, that when 
pressed by their pursuers, they united under Serjeant 
Newman of the forty-third regiment : this brave man, 
who was with a corps of invalids, having separated 
those that were incapable of resistance, formed the rest 
into divisions, and actually repulsed two squadrons of 
cavalry whose sabres thirsted for their blood : but the 
loss of men in the march fix)m Lugo to Betanzos more 
than doubled that which had occurred in all the 
former part of the retreat. On the eleventh, our 
advanced guard beheld the walls of Corunna and the 
sea, with sensations similar to those which animated 
the 10,000 Greeks in their retreat from Persia: the 
eyes of their commander, however, still persecuted by 
lus wajnwrard fortune, looked in vain for the fleet, 
which was detained by contrary winds at Vigo: the 
men therefore were put into quarters; and from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth, sir John was occupied in 
choosing or strengthening his ground, and embarking 
his sick, wounded, and artillery on board the trans- 
ports, which arrived on the fourteenth: twelve gmis 
only were retained for the action that was exped;ed; 
and almost all the horses, being foundered, were shot, 
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in order to prevent them from falling into the hands 9S;^?* 
of the enemy : one favorable circumstance, arising from 
Spanish supineness, joined to the ignorance of British 
agents, made some compensation for these losses: 
a large magazine of stores and ammunition sent 
from England at the beginning of this contest, was 
now found unappropriated and forgotten : new mus- 
kets, flints, and Imyonets therefore were distributed to 
the British soldiers, whose fire consequently told in a 
manner remarkably fatal to their opponents. Immense 
d6p6t8 of gunpowder, not being required, were blown 
up with terrific shocks. 

Had not a calamitous retreat diminished our num- 
bers, or had the wretched Spaniards whom we came 
to assist, formed but a few divisions of disciplined 
troops, sir John Moore might have taken up a very 
advantageous post, on a rocky eminence, about four 
Dailes distant from Corunna; where he could have de- 
fied the attack of superior numbers : but this ground, 
if not fully occupied, would have enabled the enemy 
to turn both his flanks, and advance close up to the 
town : he was obliged therefore to relinquish it, for a 
lower and less commanding level: thus the French 
were allowed to deploy upon that high ridge, enclosing 
as it were, and commanding our position : Laborde's 
division was posted on the right; Merle's was in the 
centre; and Mermet's formed the left, where Soult had 
raised a formidable battery of eleven heavy guns on 
bhe rocks : the distance of this from the British right, 
onder sir D. Baird, was about 1200 yards: midway, 
the little village of Elvina was held by the piquets of 
iie fifteenth regiment; while the other dispositions of 
ihe British line were dictated by the nature of the 
^und, which was highly favorable to the enemy, 
prho brought 20,000 men against 14,500 of their 
>pponents. 

A convention had been talked of, and a flag of truce 
recommended by our officers: every motion of this, 
kind, however, was indignantly rejected by Moore, 
who in his last despatch sent by sir C. Stewart to our 
oiinisters on the thirteenth, assured them that he 
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CHAP, would accept no terms dishonorablie to the army, or 

to the country : in fiact the hunted lion was at bay 

*®^' and determine to fiice his pursuers. On the eYemng 
of the fifteenth, the piquets of the two annies were 
engaged, when our men made a vigoroiui attadc on 
two guns, by which they were galled: but as they 
approached the battery, a concealed party of in&ntry 
dashed forward and drove them back, after a discharge 
of musketry by which colonel Mackenzie, of the fifth, 
was slain. 
BatUe of About two o'clock in the afternoon of the sixteenA, 

orunna. ^ general movement along the French Ene gave indi- 
cation of an immediate attack: Soult made no idle 
display of evolutions; but, distributing his field^ieoes 
along the front of his position, opened a tremoidoos 
fire from his heavy battery on the left, and descended 
the heights with three columns, covered by a ckrad 
of skirmishers. The English piquets were instairtly 
driven in : the village of Elvina was carried by the 
first column ; which, dividing, attempted to tarn 
Baird's right, and break his front at the same time: 
the second column advanced against our centre; and 
the third attacked sir John Hope's left at the village 
of Palavia Abaxo. 

Moore, observing that the enemy showed no body 
of infantry beyond that which outflanked Baird's right, 
ordered general Paget to carry up ihe reserve, sup- 
ported by general Fraser, turn the left of the French, 
and menace their great battery : at this moment Baird 
threw back the fourth regiment, which formed the 
right of his division, and opened a * destructive- fire 
on the flank of the advancing enemy, so as to call forth 
Moore's energetic exclamation, * WeE done, Baird, 
that is exactly what I wished :' in the mean time the 
fiftieth and forty-second regiments met those breaking 
through Elvina, and drove them back after a desperate 
affray among the broken ground, sunk itrnde, and 
stone walls of the village. In this hot contest the 
fiftieth reriment led by majors Stanhope and Napier, 
drew forth loud and warm acclamations frt)m the 
general, who cried out exultingly, * Bravo, fiftieth! 
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^ell done, my majors ! ' but the words were scarcely ^fx 
ittered when the former of these heroes fell a corpse, - 
aid the latter was wounded and made prisoner. A 
lattalion of the guards was ordered to fill up the 
^oid made in the line by these regiments; but the 
brty-second, whose ammunition was totally expended, 
oistaking the intentions of the commander-in-chief, 
aid expecting that the guards were coming up to their 
•elief l^gan to retire; while the French, supported by 
;heir heavy battery on the height, were advancing to 
renew the struggle: this mistake was quickly per- 
^ved by our commander, who rode up and exclaimed, 
' Brave highlanders, remember Egypt : ammtmition is 
coming, and you still have your bayonets:' no other 
encouragement was necessary; and Elvina again be- 
eame a scene of mutual slaughter. In the mean time, 
sir Edward Paget had vigorously checked the enemy's 
advance, when the centre and left became engaged : a 
(hiious action ensued along the line ; sir D. Baird was 
severely wounded; and sir John Moore, watching the 
result of the contest in Elvina, was struck from his 
horse by a cannon ball : his shoulder was dreadfully 
shattered; but he recovered himself, and sat upright, 
earnestly viewing the struggle going on; and he had 
the satisfaction to know that his troops were success- 
fill before he was carried off the field : his last words 
to his friend colonel Anderson were, *You know I 
have always desired to die in this way. I hope the 
people of England will be satisfied; and that my 
country will do me justice.' 

Our army now rapidly gained ground : the reserve, 
overthrowing every thing in the valley, was menacing 
the great battery, which would have beeii taken in a 
gallant assault by the rifles under colonel Beckwith 
had not a strong corps advanced for its protection ; on 
the left, the village of Palavia Abaxo was carried by 
some companies of the fourteenth regiment under 
colonel Nicholls; in the centre, where Elvina was re- 
taken, victory declared for the British; and at night 
the French retired from all points in disorder to their 
stronger ground, leaving their opponents masters of 
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m.l£* *'^^ ^eld. In consequence of sir John Moore's death, 

and sir David Baird's wound, the command devolved 

Death of ^^ ^^^ John Hopc, a man capable of undertaking and re- 
sir John trieving even the most desperate affairs : he determined 
Moore. ^ pursuc the original plaii of embarkation during the 
night, which was carried into effect with complete 
success. 

When morning dawned, the French pushed forward 
some battalions to the heights of St. Lucia, and about 
noon succeeded in planting a battery there, from which 
they considerably annoyed our shipping ; the masters 
of several transports were so alarmed, that they cut 
their cables, and four of the vessels ran aground; but 
the troops were speedily removed by the boats of our men 
of war; the stranded ships were burnt ; and the whole 
fleet got safely out of harbor : Hill's brigade then 
embarked at the citadel ; while Beresford^ with a 
rear guard, kept possession of that fortress till the 
eighteenth; when, the wounded being all on board, 
his troops likewise embarked; and the whole set sail 
for England. The French in this battle lost 2000 
men ; the English scarcely 1000 : this, added to casual- 
ties during the previous retreat, brought their total 
loss to about 6000 ; for which they had obtained the 
only advantage that could have been contemplated 
by any rational observer of Spanish affairs. The body 
of their magnanimous chief, who had thus frustrated 
the combinations of Napoleon, and defeated his best 
general, was interred by the officers of his own staff 
in the citadel of Corunna; where marshal Soult, with 
due respect for kindred valor, raised a monument to 
his memory : moreover that justice which Moore hoped 
from his country has at length been done, both by 
generous friends^ and noble foes; done too against all 
efforts of a party, who would have sacrificea his fair 
fame, for the purpose of screening the incapacity of 
those to whom he fell a victim. 

' The defence of his campaign by colonel Napier, whose account has been 
generally followed in the above details, is irresistible. 
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GEORGE IIL (continued.)— 1809. 

State of connexion between Great Britain and Spain— King's 
speech — Addresses, &c. — Debates on the Spanish campaign — 
Disposition of the ministers and people respecting the war — 
Militia bill — Soldiers and seamen voted — Charges against the 
duke of York — Discovery of abuses in East India appointments, 
places under government, seats in parliament, &c. — Lord Castle- 
reagh's conduct — Mr. Curwen's bill — Charge made by Mr. 
Madocks against the treasury respecting seats in parliament ; 
by colonel Wardle against the general expenditure of the country 
— Sir Francis Burdett's motion and plan for parliamentary re- 
form — Supplies — Disclosures respecting the Dutch commis- 
sioners — Cause of Spain revives by the Austrian war — Dispo- 
sition of the French armies, &c. — Evil disposition of the Spanish 
government — Siege and fall of Saragossa — Affairs of Portugal 
under sir John Cradock, to the arrival of sir A, Wellesley — 
The latter lands at Lisbon — His deliberations and plans^ — Cam- 
paign in the north of Portugal, to the expulsion of Soult — Ope- 
rations of Soult and Ney — Sir A. Wellesley's difficulties, &c.— 
Those of Victor, and his operations — Soult's movements, &c. — 
State of the British, French, and Spanish forces — Sir A. Wel- 
lesley's advance into Spain — March along the valley of the 
Tagus — Bad conduct of Cuesta, and the Spanish government, 
&c. — Operations of Victor — Treachery of the supreme junta — 
Battle of Talavera — Subsequent operations to the cantonment of 
the British troops about Badajos — Ulterior military and pplitical 
proceedings in Spain to the time when sir A. Wellesley retired 
into Portugal — Napoleon's entry into Vienna — -His decree 
against Rome — Is excommunicated by Pius VII. — Battle of 
Wagram, and peace of Vienna — State of Europe — British expe- 
ditions against Naples and Walcheren — Duel between lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning — Changes in the ministry — National 
jubilee — Affairs of the princess of Wales — Domestic incidents, 
&c. — British relations with America. 

The cause of Spain was so intimately connected with state of 
the interests of Great Britain, that the discouraging ^^^^' 
VOL. V. u 
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CHAP, aspect of affairs in the peninsula did not for a moment 
iBOQ — te™^pt ministers to desist from the contest : they 
trusted to the resources of the two countries, to the 
vigor of the British arm, and to an increase of zeal 
among the patriots ; so that in the speech delivered to 
parliament in the king's name, it was declared, that 
his majesty had renewed, amid the difficulties and 
misfortunes of the Spaniards, those engagements which 
he had voluntarily contracted at the beginning of their 
struggle. 

Addresses were voted without a division ; but seve- 
ral members declared their opinion, that the conduct 
of ministers showed their utter incapacity to discharge 
the duties required of them: a motion of censure 
however by lord Henry Petty, for that misconduct 
and neglect which had been mainly instrumental to 
the convention of Cintra, was made without effect. 
Neither was the Spanish campaign passed over with- 
out strong animadversions ; for Mv. Ponsonby, taking 
an ample review of the principal incidents connect^ 
with it, drew thence a conclusion very un&vorable U> 
the capacity and judgment of our cabinet; though he 
failed in his motion for an investigation of their con- 
duct. * With so many opportunities and resources at 
command, they had instituted no proper inquiry into 
the state of the peninsula, the bent of the public mind, 
the inclinations of the higher ranks, the views of the 
middle classes, and the probability that effective re- 
sistance would be made to a vigorous and mighty foe: 
extraordinary indecision and unnecessary delays had 
injured the cause which the king pretended to sup- 

S>rt : several Spanish armies were routed before the 
ritish troops were prepared to act; and when they 
became engaged in the contest, they were in danger 
of total ruin.' Messrs. Tiemey and Wyndham also 
severely satirised the ignorance and errors of ministers, 
whom they pronounced incapable of conducting the 
new contest with wisdom and effect. In resisting the 
motion for inquiry, lord Castlereagh descended to the 
miserable arts of a parliamentary tactician, by ridi- 
culing the inconsistency of its mover, who at (me and 
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the same moment, recommended celerity, and advised ^^^• 
deliberation; who blamed a slowness of action, yet 
^dicated a retreat from the contest. Mr. Canning, 
an the contrary, when the subject was afterwards 
brought before the house by lord Temple, candidly 
actnowleged the difficulties under which ministers 
labored, from their total ignorance of the Spanish ter- 
ritories ; and fairly admitted that * respecting the 
situation of Spain they had every thing to learn :' their 
deficiency in knowlege however was soon supplied, 
and their errors were remedied, by the genius of one 
man, who may be numbered among those signal in- 
struments raised up by Providence to support and 
direct a nation, when the very framework of its con- 
stitution is dissolved. Due credit however must be 
given to the British government, for its determination 
to persevere, and draw out the utmost resources of 
this country, in opposing the oppressor of the con- 
tinent: in fact, it was for the question of British or 
French supremacy that the contest was now carried 
on in the peninsula. The peojde themselves saw this ; 
and notwithstanding partial disturbances and local 
insurrections, where distress pressed heavily on par- 
ticular portions of the connnunity, they cheermDy 
supported ministers throughout the war; uninfluenced 
by the clamor and predictions of a party in the state, 
who, from the very first failures in Spain, became 
determined prophets of ill ; who pronounced, at the 
commencement of each campaign, that it must end in 
disaster; and when that closed in victory, anticipated 
ruin in the next. 

As one of the means necessary to support the pre- 
sent contest, lord Castlereagh introduced a militia bill ; 
the chief features of which was the fecility offered to 
oiinisters, of increasing the disposable force of the 
country, by bounties granted to such as transferred 
their services to the regular army, as well as to those 
wkf^ filled up vacancies left in the ranks which the 
others had quitted: the measure, notwithstanding a 
strong opposition, and an absurd outcry against the 

u 2 
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CHAP, danger of so lar^e a military force as was prcgected, 

ultimately passed. 

Every motion of censure on the proceedings of the 
war having been lost, and the thanks of parliament 
presented in the most flattering manner to Welledey 
and Ferguson for their gallant conduct at the battle 
of Vimiero, the commons voted 130,000 seamen, in- 
eluding 31,400 royal marines, for the present year^ 
the number of men employed in the various services 
of the army being about 400,000. 
Charges On the twenty-seventh of Januaiy a serious acca- 
dSke of * sation was exhibited against the dute of York, who, 
^^'■^- as commander-in-chief, had obtained great and de- 
served credit for the many improvements which he 
had introduced into the organisation and discipline of 
our troops. His official regularity and easiness of 
access had rendered him generally popular with the 
officers; though some disappointed and discontented , 
spirits were foimd, who charged hira, through the 
instrumentality of the press, with permitting himself 
to be swayed by very corrupt and profligate motives 
in the disposal of commissions. His known state of 
embarrassment, and his moral aberrations, co-operated 
with these charges, in bringing his official character 
into suspicion ; until at length, public rumor, with its 
himdred tongues, proclaimed on all sides, that military 
patronage was made the subject of an infamous traffic 
with the paramours of the commander : a discarded 
mistress, named Mary Ann Clarke, to whom he had 
violated his promise of a paltry annuitv, made dis- 
closures that gave a color to the accusation ; and her 
<;onfidant, a colonel of militia and member of parlia- 
ment, at length brought the matter before the house 
of conunons, where his ex parte statement was so 
startling and circumstantial, that the friends of his 
royal highness could not resist a motion for inquir}^ 
to be conducted by a committee of the whole house. 

Jn the course of this investigation, which occupied 
public atitention seven weeks, the charges seemed U> 
derive strength from numerous letters brought forward, 
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which revealed secrets that may be regarded as curious ^^^* 
monuments of the state of manners in high life at the — — — 
commencement of the present century. That Mrs. 
Clarke took advantage of her connexion with the duke 
to establish an agency for the sale both of military 
and ecclesiastical preferment, there was complete evi- 
dence; but the few instances in which any benefit was 
obtained by the dupes of this artfiil woman, rendered 
it very doubtful if the royal lover had any knowlege 
of her practices : fascinated indeed by her charms of 
person, but more especially by that vivacity of manner 
and sprightliness of wit^ which made a strong impres- 
sion even on the house itself, he had yielded in a few 
instances to requests of which she knew how to take 
ample advantage; but from every imputation on his 
honor, as participating in the shameful traffic, he 
was absolved by dl sober and right-judging men, even 
when popular indignation was at its height. Several 
motions were made on the subject ; but that of colonel 
Wardle, for an address to his majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to remove the duke of 
York from the command of our army, on account of 
the corrupt practices which had been proved against 
him, was rejected by 364 votes against 123 : an amend- 
ment, however, moved by Mr. Bankes, acquitting his 
royal highness of personal corruption or criminal con- 
nivance, but expressing an opinion that abuses had • 
been proved, winch could scarcely have existed with- 
out exciting suspicion in the mind of the commander- 
in-chief, and suggesting the .propriety of his removal 
from office, was negatived by a majority of onlv ninety- 
five. It was afterwards decided, by a majority of 
241, that as certain charges had been brought forward, 
a distinct opinion regarding them should be given; 
and a resolution proposed by sir T. Turton, declaring 
that grounds for charging the duke with a knowlege 
3f the corrupt practices of Mrs. Clarke rested on good 
evidence, was thrown out by 334 votes against 135 : 

> Bcin? subsequently engaged as a witness in tbe court of King's Bench, she 
vas asked by the learned judge,—* under whose protection she then was?* wheiv 
(he immediately replied, — * under that of your lordship.' 
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CHAP. 1^ 1^ unequial division however took plaoe on Mr. 
. Bdrceval's propoataon^ declaratory of iimocenoe; for 

^"^* which a majority of eighty-two votes only could be 
obtained. 

This, in so numerous an assembly, did not satisfy 
the aocusod party ; especially as the minority against 
him contained a large portion of independent mem- 
bers : he accordingly took the opportunity of resign- 
ing his official situation, after his innocence had b^n 
declared, and when it could not be said that he rdin- 
quished it from any apprehension respecting the result 
rf inquiry : die duke's retreat however did not allay 
the indignation of a party in the house, so far as to 
prevent another attempt t» fix a stigma on his charac- 
ter ; and Mr. Bathurst strongly ui^d a resolution, 
which he thought would have an unpressive and 
admonitory effect; acknowleging the general merit 
and beneficial regulations of the late commander-in- 
chief, while regret was expressed for that unbecoming 
and ijmmiH^l connexion, from which an interference 
detiimental to the service, as well as other disgraceful 
and criminal transactions, had resulted. 

Lord Altborp, however, satisfied with the termina- 
tion of the inquiry, exhorted the house to declare that 
it was not then necessary to proceed fiirther ; meaning 
that the investigation should be resumed in the event 
• of the duke's re-appointment, which was easily fore- 
seen by every one acquainted with court policy : Mr. 
Peroevol supported this amendment, after all reference 
to time had been ezdiuded; and it was carried hy a 
majority of 128. General sir David Dundas was 
appointed successor to his Toyal highness; and one of 
the early consequences of this investigation to the 
.country, was the enactment of a law, declaring the 
brokerage of offices in the army, church, or state to be ' 
a crime highly penal: a threat of Mrs. Clarke to 
publish the remainder of the duke's letters in her pos- 
session, produced a negotiation between herself and 
lord Moira, at the express instance of the prince of 
Wales; when those documents, which, like many 
already made public, were said to contain very impru- 
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dent disclosures regarding members of the royal family, chap. 
were ultimately given up for a valuable consideration. 
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During the foregoing investigation, discovery was p ^. 
made of a systematic traffic in appointments under the mentery 
East India company, and in subordinate places imder <^""i'*" 
government, which led to a conamittee of inquiry into 
the abuse of East India patronage ; when it was deter- 
mined, that a considerable number of writers and 
cadets, who had obtained their situations by corrupt 
practices, should be recalled: but at this period the 
whole system of government was rife with abuses; and 
any search into one department was almost sure to 
disclose their existence in another: thus an opportu- 
nity now occurred of attacking lord Castlereagh, which 
was eagerly seized; and lord Archibald Hamilton sub- 
mitted a strong motion of censure on th^ noble secre- 
tary's conduct, for having, when president of the board 
of control, placed a writership in the hands of lord 
Clancarty, for the purpose of enabling him to exchange 
it for a seat in parliament : this discovery was made 
by the conunittee for inquiring into the abuse of East 
India patronage ; and though the negotiation did not 
succeed, owing to the unmllingness of the agent for 
obtaining the seat, to name his employer; yet lord 
Castlereagh, from his own examination, appeared to 
have entered on this disgracefiil business, without 
hesitation or scruple, with a man whose profession 
was that of an advertising place-broker. A long 
debate ensued, in which Mr. Canning, who a few days 
before had opposed a motion for inquiry into abuses 
solely because they were not specified, now assisted 
this great delinquent to escape, by pleading a mere 
technicality in lus favor: the job was not completed 
in fact^ though as a negotiation it was perfect: he 
admitted the evidence as sufficient to estabUsh corrupt 
intention; but since it could not be said that the 
noble lord had conducted himself with contumacious 
contempt; since he had confessed his error with as 
much humility as was consistent with his own honor 
and the dignity of the house ; he trusted that, all 
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CHAP, eircumstances being weighed, it might not be thought 

— necessary to adopt criminatory resolutions. 

1809. g^^ though a majority of the house brought the 
secretary safe out of the perils of this crisis, recent 
exposures enabled Mr. Curwen to carry a bill for 
better securing the purity and independence of parlia- 
ment, by preventing the obtaining of seats through 
corrupt practices; and also for the more effectual pre- 
vention of bribery : the speakers on all sides admitted 
the facts stated by its mover; and, with few excep- 
tions, seemed to be convinced of the necessity of such 
a measure : but in passing through the house, its most 
important provisions were sadly frittered away; so 
•that many friends of reform refused to vote for its 
passing into a law, lest it should injure the cause by 
obstnicting the way towards efficient relief. While 
this bill was pending, Mr. Madocks brought forward a 
charge against the treasury of corrupt conduct in the 
purchase of parliamentary seats, which were filled by 
members attached to the interest of ministers, and 
bound to support all their measures: the specific 
instance which he adduced, was that of Mr. Quentin 
Dick, who had purchased a seat for the borough of 
Cashel, through the agency of the honorable Henry 
Wellesley, acting in behalf of the treasury. It appeam 
that on occasion of the charges recently brought 
forward against the duke of York, when Mr. Dick had 
determined to vote according to the dictates of his 
conscience, lord Castlereagh intimated to that gentle- 
man the necessity of his voting with government, or 
resigning his seat ; and that Mr. Dick, sooner than act 
contrary to principle, made choice of the latter alter- 
native, and vacated his seat accordingly : Mr. Madocb 
also alleged that Mr. Perceval was privy to this trans- 
action ; and he engaged to prove this charge by 
witnesses at the bar, if the house would permit mm to 
call them: nothing however was farther from the 
intention of the house at that time, than to grant such 
an inquiry. Mr. Canning expressly declarSi, that he 
opposed the honorable gentleman's motion, because it 
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was acknowleged to be the first step toward parlia- 
mentary reform; and against such encroachments of 
faction the house had now to make a determined stand : 
after violently impugning the motives of those who 
supported the charge, he observed; ' it was the charac- 
ter and influence of that house which achieved all our 
blessings ; and out of it grew the vital principle which 
distinguished this from every country ; operating as the 
perennial source of good, unknown to other nations: 
was then the source from which such blessings flowed, 
to be stigmatised as a sink of corruption ; an object of 
alarm and disgust?' 

Mr. Hutchinson protested against the doctrines 
advanced by the last speaker ; ' which posterity would 
undoubtedly reprobate, when it should hear that a 
house of commons was found so debased, as to acknow- 
lege the existence of corruption in its formation, and 
justify its existence/ Here the speaker was inter- 
rupted by loud cries of * Withdraw ! withdraw ! ' and 
a violent uproar ensued : when order was restored, the 
honorable member observed, * it was at least consistent 
in gentlemen opposed to him, to drown, if possible, 
all discussion ; convinced, as they must be, that such 
conduct as they had pursued this night, shrunk not 
only from inquiry and argument, but from the touch- 
stone of common integrity.' Mr. Madocks made a 
brief reply, defending the consistency of his public 
life, and the purity of his motives : in the course of it, 
he observed, * that a right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Wyndham) had confessed, that corruption existed 
from the top to the bottom of the state ; he felt sorry 
to agree with him on this point ; but it did indeed so 
sxist: its universality and ubiquity were frightfiil, 
ind Reminded him of Virgil's portraiture of Fame ; — 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.' 

The question being loudly called for, the motion for 
I committee ofvi^q^iry was negatived by 310 votes 
igainst 85. 

Colonel Wardle, not satisfied with exposing the 
L^rrors of individuals of high station, commenced, on 
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^^^' the nineteenth of June, a vehement atta/dc on die 

extravagance exhibited in the expenditure of tins 

' country, which had been augmented since last year 
by the enormous sum of £7,400,000 : but in tafang 
a review of our military, civil, and colonial establish- 
ments, he did justice neither to himself nor to his 
cause, by the mode in which he brtmght forward his 
statements : these were taken up on cursory or partial 
views of the subject ; and though the general impres- 
sion was, that a great saving might be effected, few 
thought that colonel Wardle had pointed out proper 
methods of retrenchment. Mr. Huskisson, having 
endeavored, with true parliamentary tact, to blind the 
house by vilifying the character of his opponent, 
entered into a labored defence of the existing system, 
in which he certainly succeeded in showing that most 
of colonel Wardle's statements were incorrect or un- 
founded : it would have had a better appearance how- 
ever, if he had directly admitted the practicability of 
reducing our expenditure, even though he had not 
employed his own accurate and extensive knowl^e in 
developing any plan to effect it : his conduct on this 
occasion was part of a system injudiciously pursued 
by administrations in general : while their opponents 
contend that there are many things wrong and inju- 
rious to the public interests, they on the other hand 
obstinately maintain that every thing is correct and 
beneficial; without perceiving that if they would 
themselves candidly point out what needs reform, they 
would not only weaken the power of antagonists, but 
gain a firmer and more extensive footing in the coa- 
Motion for fidencc of the nation. As a general and efficacious 
**^'°^* remedy for the many and great abuses so freely brought 
imder discussion this session, sir Francis Burdett 
urged the necessity of parliamentary reform; though 
his motion went no farther than to pledge the house, 
at an early period next session, to investi^te the 
state of our national representation: Mr. Perceval 
however, declaring that ' he saw no reason whatever 
to enter on the subject of reform at all, could not 
agree to vote for any such pledge :' he assumed it as 
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a fact, thet the people of England were more united CH a.p. 
against parliamentary reform than almost any other - 
measure; because they considered it wholly imne- 
cewary: and. with regard to the honorable baronet's 
scheme, he thought it never would produce the ex- 
pected efiects, unless the constitution of the human 
mind could be first altered, and freed from all its 
prejudices and passions. 

In order that ih^ reader may judge of the plan 
thus subjected to the scoffs of that chancellor of the 
exchequer, and compare it with what has been success- 
fully^ carried into effect, the following brief analysis 
is given. Sir Francis divided his scheme into three 
parts: by the first article it was proposed that all 
freeholders, householders, and others, who paid direct 
taxes to the state, the church, or the poor, should 
possess votes : secondly, that a convenient division of 
places intitled to sena representatives to parliament 
should be traced out, each divison be again subdivided, 
and each subdivision return one member; the elections 
being conducted in the several parishes all on the same 
(ky: lastly, that the duration of parliaments should 
be reduced to the period of time most agreeable to the 
British constitution. Without staying to discuss the 
merits of this scheme, or the genersd advantages of 
parliamentary reform, we may be permitted to observe 
that the period under consideration was unfit for its 
introduction: the country was now engaged in a 
contest for its national existence ; and any direct in- 
terference with the machinery of government, acknow- 
l^ed, as it was on all sides, to work well for the 
prosecution of that contest, would have been the 
acm^ of insanity: indeed, to have taken it to pieces 
in the face of Napoleon would probably have reduced 
England to the condition of a French province : and 
this is the best excuse that can be made for such men 
as Perceval and Canning; when they so strenuously 
defended the manifest abuses which had crept into our 
constitution, as well as that principal cause of them, a 
monopoly of what were called popular representatives 
by the aristocratic classes. 
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CHAP. Supplies voted for the present year amounted to 
-about £54,000,000 : among its ways and means, ins» 
£19,000,000 proceeding from war taxes; and a loaa 
of £14,600,000, the whole of which had been con- 
tracted for at the low interest of four pounds, twelve 
shillings, and one penny per cent. The fourth report 
of the committee of public expenditure exhibited dis- 
closures regarding the conduct of commissioners ap- 
pointed to sell and dispose of Dutch ships detained or 
brought into British ports, which startled honorable 
gentlemen even in the existing state of parliamentary 
representation. It appeared, that the appointment of 
five commissioners took place in 1795; that their 
transactions were nearly brought to a close in 1799 ; 
and that, as no fixed remuneration had been assigned 
to them, they charged a commission of five per cent, 
on the gross proceeds of their sales : not satisfied how- 
ever with the enormous sum of £132,000 thus pro- 
duced, they employed the money entrusted to them, 
in discounting private bills for their own emolument. 
After an animated discussion, the house resolved that 
these persons had been guilty of a flagrant violation 
of public duty ; and a sure, though silent step, was 
thus gained in the cause of parliamentary reform. 

The administration of justice in Scotland had for 
some time past engaged the attention of the peers, 
particularly of the lords Eldon and Grenville; the 
latter of whom, on the 6th of June, after the third 
reading of the Scotch Judicature Bill, moved the first 
reading of a separate measure for the relief of suitors 
in the court of session. The chancellor consented to 
the first reading; but, referring to the difliculty of 
change among a people so inveterate in their habits, 
expressed his belief that the introduction of trial by 
jury into Scotland would not answer the expectation 
of its promoters. * Two very learned persons in tie 
north,' said he, * had lately been discussing its expe- 
diency : the first disapproved it, and asked the second 
by what machinery he would introduce such an altera- 
tion ? Why — answered the latter — ^what can be more 
easy ? You have only to pass an act of parliament 
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for its introduction. My friend, replied the first, in a chap. 

broad Caledonian accent, an act of parliament might '- — 

be passed to make us two speak English ; but I suspect ^®^' 
we should go on speaking Scotch notwithstanding.' 
Parliament was prorogued on the 21st of June; the 
king's speech being delivered by the lord chancellor. 

After the battle of* Corunna, the cause of Spain Progress 
seemed wholljr lost: her allies were driven out, and^^l'®^,^ 
her own armies dispersed; her government was be- campaign, 
wildered, and her people dismayed : but the hostility 
of Austria fortunately arrested the conqueror's ca- 
reer; and even Spanish energy revived at the abrupt 
cessation of his terrific warfare. The court of Vienna 
was now making incredible exertions; by the magni- 
tude of which it hoped to crush its foe; the plan 
proposed being to menace both France and Italy with 
a force of 200,000 men commanded by the archduke 
Charles, while another army in Gallicia was ready 
to oppose any troops which the czar might send to 
aid his imperial ally. 

In the mean time, king Joseph, escorted by about 
6000 of his French guards, had re-entered Madrid on 
the twenty-third of January : but he was a sovereign 
vdthout revenue ; and would also have remained with- 
>ut the semblance of authority, had he not been nomi- 
lated as the emperor's lieutenant in Spain; which 
illowed him to move the army at his wUl : but this 
ielegation of an authority, which was not very pru- 
iently exercised, gave much disgust to the French 
[narshals; among whom the same jealous passipns, as 
had ruined the patriotic cause, now began to appear, 
and soon became sufficiently strong to stop the career 
of victory. At the period of Bonaparte's departure, 
his forces in Spain, exclusive of Joseph's French 
guards, consisted of 324,400 men; of which about 
39,000 were cavalry, and 58,000 were in hospitals; 
while d^p6ts, garrisons, governments, and prisons ab- 
sorbed about 25,000: consequently, more than 240,000 
were under arms; the great line of communication 
with France being protected by above 50,000 men, 
whose positions were strengthened by three fortresses^ 
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^'*- and sixty-four posts of correspondence, each more or 
less fortified.' The distribution of these troops bore 
as yet the impress of Napoleon's genius : Madrid was 
the centre of operations ; the different dlTisions being 
so distributed, that by a concentric march on that 
capital, they could crush every insurrectionary move- 
ment within the circle of their positions: the great 
masses being kept on the principal roads diverging 
from Madrid to the extremities of the peninsula, in- 
tercepted all communication between the provinces; 
and the second corps, under Soult, thrust out, as it 
were, beyond the circumference, and destined to act 
independently, was sure to find support, with a good 
line of retreat, at any point where it might be neces- 
sary. 

Some faint show of spirit appeared in the Spanish 
armies of Estremadura and La Mancha during January, 
when the government was strongly urged by our 
agents to make an effort to lighten the pressure on the 
British troops: very little however was effected; and 
the central junta exhibited their deplorable incapacity 
by selecting Cuesta for military command: about this 
time, Florida Blanca, president of that body, died; 
and was succeeded by the marquis of Astorga, without 
its character being affected by the change. 'Some 
fleeting indications of vigor,' says colonel Napier, 'had 
been produced by inuninent danger, during the flight 
from Aranjuez ; but a large remittance of silver from 
South America, which arrived at Cadiz, absorbed the 
attention of its members; and the public weal was 
blotted from their remembrance : even Mr. Frere, 
ashamed of their base conduct, appeared to acquiesce 
in the justness of sir John Moore's estimate of the 
value of Spanish co-operation.'^ 
Siege of In the mean time, the third and fifth corps, under 
Saragowa. jnargi^ajg Money and Mortier, were occupied in the 
second siege of Saragosaa, whose citizens, sacrificiiig 
all personal considerations, prepared an internal sys- 
tem of defence, far more efficacious than that of 
external fortification ; transforming the city itself into 

* Napier, toI. ii. p. 9. * Ibid. vol. ii p. 10. 
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one mighty fortress, and coalescing with the troops in ^^^• 

one determined and energetic garrison. The French, 

encircled by insurrections and straitened for supplies, *®^* 
made but Httle progress, until marshal Lasnes took 
the supreme command on the twenty-second of Jan- 
uary: then the external defences of Saragossa were 
soon swept away; but the heroic city stood erect, and 
defied every effort of her assailants : henceforward the 
war-cry was heard in her streets, where every house 
became a fortress, every church and convent a citadel, 
garrisoned by men resolved to die in its defence. It 
has been said by an old writer, ' that the Spaniards 
are lions in their fortresses, and women in the field :' 
all the accounts of those who served with them in this 
war bear testimony to their pusillanimous conduct in 
open battle, while they showed themselves truly lion- 
hearted at Saragossa and Gerona: nor is this trait 
confined to the modem inhabitants of the peninsula; 
their ancestors at Sagimtum and Numantia eqtiallv 
exhibited it. Before the middle of February, the spirit 
of the besiegers was nearly exhausted: *they had 
labored and fought,' says colonel Napier, * without 
intennission fifty days; they had crumbled the walls 
with their bullets, burst the convents with their mines, 
and carried the breaches with their bayonets; fighting 
above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had 
spared neither fire nor sword ; their bravest men were 
falling in the obscurity of a subterranean warfare; 
fEunine pinched them; and Saragossa was still un* 
conquered!' 

Marshal Lasnes, unshaken by the murmurs of his J^s ^urrea- 
troops, endeavored to raise their hopes ; and, as a French. ^ 
pestilence was raging at this period with dreadful 
violence in the devoted city, he succeeded in restoring 
their spirit for a general assault. It commenced on the 
eighteenth ; when a mine, containing 3000 pounds of 
powder, had been sprung under the university with 
complete effect; while fifty pieces of artillery thun- 
dered on the suburb, and effected a breach in the 
great convent of St. Lazar, the principal point of 
defence on that side: this important blow being fol- 
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CHAP, lowed on the nineteenth by a successfiil attack on the 

right bank of the Ebro, and the dreadful explosion of 

a mine, terms of capitulation were demanded by the 
garrison, but refused, as too favorable, by the besiegers. 
In the mean time, the artillery kept up its fire; and 
six mines, under the principal street called the Cosso, 
being ready for a simultaneous explosion, which would 
have laid waste one quarter of the city, the hour of 
surrender at length arrived, and the garrison marched 
out with those honors of war which tJaey had so nobly 
earned, to be sent prisoners to France; while the pos- 
session of their property and the exercise of their 
religion were guaranteed to the inhabitants. 

In Catalonia, as in other parts of Spain, a withering 
lethargic vanity, as well as the most pernicious abuses, 
followed the first burst of popular enthusiasm: even 
with the assistance of lord Collingwood and his fleet, 
with arms from Malta and Sicily, and with the regiments 
that had been released by the convention of Cintra, 
and conveyed to their own shores in British transports, 
the Catalonians were unable either to regain or to 
keep possession of Rosas. ' After the fall of this latter 
place,' as lord Collingwood observed, 'every thing 
seemed to go wrong : the Spaniards, though in con- 
siderable force, dispersed, as if panic-struck, whenever 
the enemy appeared : their applications for supplies, 
indeed, were unlimited; they wanted money, arms, 
and ammunition; of which no use was made when 
they got them :' ' In the English papers,* says his 
lordship, ' I see accounts of successes, and convoys cut 
off J and waggons destroyed, which are not true: 
whatever has been done in that way, has been by the 
boats of our frigates.' In fact, the retention of Tar- 
ragona, Tortosa, Valencia, and other important places^ 
as well as the transport of supplies, and assistance to 
the retreating armies, was wholly due to the co-ope- 
ration of British ships ; while the supreme junta left 
Spanish fleets to rot at Cadiz and Carthagena, though 
money was advanced by the British government, and 
the assistance of its lieamen offered, to fit them out 
for sea. 
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In Portugal all became anarchy and confusion, ^^^' 
through the absence of its British generals ; when sir — - r^ — 
John Cradock,* a very distinguished officer, was sent ^^^ J 
out as commander-in-chief: after touching at Oporto Portugal, 
and leaving some directions with sir Robert Wilson, 
who had succeeded in organising about 1300 men, 
under the title of the Lusitanian legion, he arrived at 
Lisbon in December, 1808; but found the financial 
aflBairs dreadftiUy managed, the regency destitute of 
all vigor or capacity, taxes unpaid, cash exhausted, 
and treasury paper at a heavy discount : the govern- 
ment stood in greater fear of domestic insurrection 
than a return of the French ; and though the militant 
forces of the country were estimated at 20,000, yet it 
appeared from accurate information that only 10,000 
stand of serviceable arms remained in the fingdom : 
moreover the regular troops were dreadfully disorgan* 
ised, and the militia animated by a spirit of outrage 
rather than of patriotism. This information he trans- 
mitted to the British ministry ; who, misled by false 
information from interested agents, still imagined that 
both the Spanish and Portuguese armies were nume- 
^ous and well-appointed; confidently expecting that 
the latter would be able to take an active part in the 
[)eninsula campaign. 

The new commander, though surrounded by diffi- 
culties, disinterestedly sent a large reinforcement of 
British troops to the assistance of sir John Moore, 
rhile he forwarded to the Portuguese regency a strong 
epresentation of the dangerous state of affairs : but 
e could persuade them to adopt no efficient measures 
ither for arming the people or protecting the fron- 
lers ; while the advance of the French in Spain ren- 
ered it necessary for the few British troops to fall 
ack : general Stewart therefore was directed to retire 
n Sacavena, after destroying the bridges of Vifla 
^elha and Abrantes; when the populace of Lisbon, 
appo^g their allies were about to abandon the 

« He entered the military service fts comet of the fourth dragoons, December 1 5c 
r77 ; and after long and meritorious services was raised to the peerage as baron, 
iowden in 1819; he died, a full general and G,O.B.« July 18, 1839. 
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CHAP, country, exhibited signs of the most '\Kolent commo- 
tion. *At this gloomy period/ says colonel Napier, 
* when ten marches would have brought the French to 
Lisbon, when a stamp of Napoleon's foot would have 
extinguished that spark of wair which afterwards blazed 
over the peninsula, sir John Moore made his daring 
movement on Sahagun; and Portugal, gasping as in 
mortal agony, was instantly relieved.' 

Sir John now took measures for thie defence of 
Lisbon, while sir Robert Wilson, who was established 
in Almeida, exerted himself in collecting straggkrs, 
enticing Frenchmen to desert their standard, spread- 
ing false reports of his numbers in order; to create 
alarm, and practising all the arts of a strenuous and 
able partisan : but as our reverses in the north-west 
of Spain became known, the possession of Portugal 
appeared to the British ministry of less importance, 
and that of Cadiz obtained an increased value in their 
eyes : general Sherbroke therefoire was despatched 
thither in January with 5000 men; sir George Smith, 
a zealous and clever officer, having been previously 
sent to remove objections against the reception of an 
English garrison ; while Hookham Frere was directed 
to open negotiations with the supreme^ junta for the 
same purpose. Sir George found the defences of the 
place in a very dilapidated state, and the city wholly 
unprovided with regular troops: being ignorant of sir 
John Moore's forward movement, and naturally cal- 
culating on the immediate advance of the French, he 
wrote to sir John Cradock for assistance; when tiiat 
officer, little thinking that the supreme junta; would 
be more jealous of their allies than fearful 6f their 
enemies, despatched 3000 men, under majal*-general 
Mackenzie, which arrived at Cadiz on tibe fifth rf 
February: but after a series- of ' negotiations^ which 
failed in persuading the junta to admit them into the 
city, though the populace was anxious for their pre- 
sence, they were recalled to the defence of Portu^ 
and arrived at Lisbon on the twelfth of March, inis 
disappointment, like a thousand others, arose from 
the &lse position in which our own ip&tuat^ minis- 
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tera haA plaeed themselvqs; by immdcMipg §pain ^y;ith S^^^* 
aF^]^ and mpDey, without rasfeertiing ^y juetipfluQiicft - "*— 
or insisting on^ proper terms oS the price of their ^^^' 

The.zoaious effioarti made by oar commander to 
secure GadL^ bdbg UQsuceessful,' while Lisbon; whence 
his best troops i^ been withdrawn, . ly^ in » very 
daDgerousstatei, he turned his attention solel)^ tOitth^ 
defence of that capital, and to sijfch a protection of the 
country to wa£^ practicably mth his slender forces; in 
the mean time, the passions of -the populace became so 
fitfrious, that no fc^reig^er could pass thp streets in 
safety ; and British troops themselves were ^:cposed ]to 
outrageous insults, unrepressed byth^ Portuguese re- 

gncy, which wtis but little better than a Spanish junta. 
Oporto, the second cily of the kingdom, violence and 
confosion, owing to the misrule of the bishop and ,hijs 
in&mQus agents, were &t a still greater height ; so that, 
although the. bulk of the people continued firm in 
attachment to their [country, a large ancj powerful 
pfirty arose^ favorable to French interests, and ready 
to accept a 'isovereigri of that nation, if with him»they 
coiHd obbain national 'tranquillity and an in^prQveS 
constitution. . At this period, too, it appears, that the 
British govertunent had nearly come to a resolution of 
abandoning Portugal to its fate:.^ suddenly, however, 
a change of poUoy again took place; signs< of a {better 
spirit, appeaared even in its d^enerate regency 4 p.r\d 
tne <^!(Hnii£and of all their troops, with the title of 
marshal) was * offered to an English genenal : , this 
appointtaent,^ .after it had been rerased by siriA^Wjeli 
lesW, and solicited by the marquis lof :^astings, M^a(&i 
oonferred) through the aliTprevailing powGt ,ctf parHa- 
mentary interest, on major-geoeralBei^Bfoj^ :to the 
great discontent of several officers superior to! him in 
nmk; and especially of that gallant sol^r, general 
Sherbroke, whose claims appear to have been shdmer 
fully passed over. Information of this change was 
Sent to sir John Cradock : orders also were despatched 
for the recall of general Sherbroke, who had not 

* Napier, voL ii. p. 145. 
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CHAP, reached the harbor of Cadiz when he received them; 
- so that his division, and that of Mackenzie, entered the 
Tagus together on the twelfth of March; and the &te 
of Portugal was fixed. Early in the same month 
marshal Beresford arrived; and, fixing his head-quar- 
ters at Thomar, began to collect the Portuguese troops 
together in masses, appointing British officers to comr 
mand their regiments, according to the power with 
which he had been invested : he then commenced that 
admirable system of reform and military discipline, hv 
which the Portuguese were rendered worthv of stand- 
ing in the field by the side of British soldiers; while 
the Spaniards, to the close of the contest, were generailf 
despised both by friends and foes. 

During these transactions, Soult, after uniting the 
first corps with his own, and dispersing the Spanish 
armies, had been advancing on Portugal: by the 
middle of March he had taken Chaves, and was march- 
ing toward Braga, where the unfortunate Freire, a 
general who possessed neither talents nor character to 
command respect, had just been cruelly murdered by 
the populace. At the former place the humanity of 
Soult had been conspicuous, allowing the militia that 
were taken prisoners to return home, and supplying 
many of the poorer sort with food and clothes ; but at 
Braga, where, after an ill-contested battle, the Portu- 
guese battalions fled in disorder, no quarter was given, 
on account of the horrid cruelties perpetrated against 
French prisoners. On the twenty-seventh, the marshal 
appeared before Oporto, where his opponents were 
coUected in great force, with 200 pieces of artillerv in 
their defences : he had previously written to theUshop, 
calling on him to calm the effervescence of the people, 
who had committed here as well as at Braga the mosi 
dreadfiil massacres on their own citizens;^ and now, 
beholding the extended works in his front, and the 
weakness of their defenders, he renewed his application 

* * The defeat of Braga,' says colonel Napier, * being known in Oporto, axad 
a tnmult on the twenty- second, in which Louis d'Olivera, a man of high rank, who 
had been cast into prison, was, with fourteen other persons, haled forth and dei* 
patehed with many stabs : the bodies urere then mutilated, and dragged in trimspk 
through the streets.' 
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to that abominable priest, to spare him the miisery of ^^^* 

delivering up this great commercial city to the horrors 

of an assault. The bishop, however, was neither **^ 
willing nor able to control the furious populace, \C^ho 
continued firing from their intrenchments during the 
whole of the negotiation, and would have killed Soult's 
messenger, if toey had not been deceived by a tale, 
importing that he came to treat for a surrender of the 
French army : that army, therefore, was prepared for 
an attack; and the bishop, having broumt afl^rs to 
an awful crisis, quitted tne city, and to^ his station 
in. a convent beyond the Douro, whence he could view 
in safeW all the horrors of the ensuing day. 

On tne twenty-ninth, Soult commenced the assault O porto^ 
in three columns; and, having quickly succeeded inff^*^ 
taking all the outer defences, broke through the centre mnch. 
of the Portuguese army ; one portion of which fled up 
and another down the Douro: the latter, instigated by 
terror, plunged into the broad stream, after having 
diot their general, Lima, for remonstrating against the 
mad attempt ; and nearly the whole perished : the 
former were actually saved from a similar fate by a 
corps of: the enemy, under general Amaud, wmch 
henmied them in. The battle then raged Airiously 
within the town, into which two battalions had pene- 
trated: more than 4000 persons of both sexes, young 
and old, were running in wild afiright toward the 
.bridge of the Douro; when a dastarmv regiment of 
their own cavalrv, flying from the Irench, rushed 
through this helpless crowd at full gallop, * trampling 
a bloSly pathway to the river.' The survivors stiS 
advanced: the boats, that were first occupied, sank 
beneath the numbers with which they were crowded : 
the foremost tumbled into the stream as they were 
pressed frt)m behind, and perished in such numbers, 
that huge piles of carcasses rose above the sur&ce of 
the water. Nor was this the worst calamity that fell 
on the devoted city : when the French troops entered, 
excited by previous hardships and a sanguinary resist- 
ance, they were still farther exasperated by a fire of 
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^^^^' mu^keliry, whidi (4)ened on th^n. from.. the bias's 

paisBce: ^i)uV saysitheflAithor o£ rliie-PeDmsalar War, 

^*^ ^they became. mmtic with.fiiry,^wlieny in one of the 
princj^Kol sqafres^.they fboiid: a numb^ of their com- 
vskleSf who httibeeniin&de piifioners; £pwtened nprigbt 
ancbiliVilBg; widirthcor eyes biirst^ ih^ toiiCTes torn 
cut, and tbetrother members ixntitiktediona 
those thkt beheld thle ;8ight spared none who fell in 
'dieirjwayt it was in Ivain that Soolt and his offioen 
streTB^'ta stop the sl^dgfater^ jand rescued many irictims 
atithe risk iof their own; lirias; liiefn^tful. scene of 
rape, pillage, and niurder'^dbsed not>fcM/ many hoorsi 
and, reckoning those whoi ML^in. battle^.tfaoaei who nvere 

• vi drcn^iedftand those sacnfioed toiKv^^e, it is said that 
vij lOjOGD Portugtiese died on thatunhappy day:'^ in 

''^-^ the mean: time, the bishop, having aeen the overthrow 
of: his. ambitions .schemes, in- the north of Portugal, 
fled^ tt> Lisbon, reconciled himself to the regency^ 
andemj^tdyed . his great / influeiice in the same manner 
asibefooe. While these transactions took.plaoe^^Sebas' 
tiidii: won the battle of Ciudad Real, defeating thf 
Spsdiish general Cartoajal with great slaughter, and 
{^uirkting. histroops up to the Sierra Morena : maifbl 
¥ictor, also, )iad intirely routrfl the forcea of Gaee^ 
in; the'.disastrovts battle of .Medellin: he was tiben 
oniered-by the Jkingto wipport*Soult:5n the intason 
of R>rtugei;l}''bijt at this time an extraordinary iiiiac- 
tivity ' was peito^vaUe in >the Frendb oommaadm; 
jnrhidi, being attributed by the Spaniards to. weakness 
andvto the ^^trmnnirarf served to keep up a certain 
degree of spirit in the people, and uphold the authority 
of the central junta : the remnants of the* two de£e»ted 
armies 'Were united unkd^the obstiniate and incapable 
Gucsta ;' . who, bein^ joined by Scattered forces in Anda- 
Jasid,.. took pest with 25,000. men m the defiles of 
'Monasterio, in order tocover Seville; while general 
Tinegas proceeded to or^nise another army in La 
Mancha. ,'Victor'Occuj»ed Alcantara, where he 'waa 
joined by a division brought from the vicioity of Sala- 

• See Napier, vol. i. p. 2e3» 
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maiica by general Lapisse, whose extreme inactivity chap. 

had been the principal cause of those dilatory move '- — 

men^ which left Soult to his own resources: ^®^' 

The fall of Oporto, however, enabled the duke of 
Dakoatia tp establish a solid base of operations in a 
prbmin^t station, and to commence a regular system 
of wai*£stre. Having restored order, and remedied as 
far as possible the deplorable eflfects of military fiiry, 
he induced the scattered inhabitants to return home 
b^ his conciliatory conduct, and the prudence of his 
civil administration. About this time a scheme was 

£ rejected to place the crown of Portugal on his 
ead: whether it originated with himseE^ or with 
the anti*Braganza party, which was daily increasing, 
has not yet been determined : at all events, he knew 
and encouraged the design; but the emperor was 
vigilant; and a despatch ^m head quarters informed 
the troops, that all proceedings, not only of the 
maj^shal, but of those around him, were narrowly 
watched. Soult's services, however, were too im- 
portant to be thrown away, if his resentment was 
»ot too dangerous to be excited; and Napoleon in- 
formed him by letter, that ' he remembered nothing 
but the day of Austerlitz.' The civil duties in which 
the marshal was now engaged, so much engrossed his 
attention, aa sensibly to aflfect his military operations; 
which latter were stiU farther clogged by the ramifi- 
cations of a plot to change the French ffovemment, 
existing in the army, discontented and disgusted at 
the war in which it was now employed.^ In such a 
state of affairs, the unexpected arrival of a renowned 
and victorious commander created great enthusiasm 
in Portugal; and when sir A. Wellesley landed, on 
the twenty-second of April, to assume the direction 
of our army, the regency immediately nominated him 
marshal-general of all their forces. This appoint- 
inent was made with great judgment, and in a pro- 
per spirit, by ministers; although by it a general of 
long standing, and who had obtained their cordial 
approbation, was superseded in his command. When 

. » Napier, vol. ii. p. 267, &c. 
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CHAP, complaint was made in parliament that this was an ill 
__. _* — reward for sir John Cradock's exertions in collecting 
'®^^* the scattered British forces, and thus preventing our 
abandonment of Lisbon, lord Liverpool very properly 
objected to parliament touching on the prerogadve, 
and virtually destroying that responsibility which 
rested on ministers. In fact the interests of the 
nation and the blood of its defenders, had too often 
been sacrificed to etiquette or interest : on the present 
occasion the united voices of the army and the people 
called loudly for the hero of Vimiero ; and the prestige 
of so great a name could not be overlooked. Tms 
arrangement, however, was not adopted without a 
struggle in the cabinet ; where the most unobjectionable 
method possible was adopted to prevent it fix)m 
wounding the feelings of an excellent officer. Sir 
John Cradock was appointed to one of the highest posts 
^vhich lie open to a military man, the governorship of 
Gibraltar; whereby his previous command was regu- 
larly vacated, without impropriety or injustice. 
?f^rA^ Sir Arthur did not long waver between offenave 
Weiieiiey. and defensive operations; but knowing that the duke 
of Dalmatia could not force his way alone to Lisbon, 
and that general Lapisse, by a false movement, had 
placed insuperable barriers against any communication 
between Soult and Victor, he hesitated some time 
respecting the course proper to be taken. To meet 
the exigences of the campaign, his resources were, 
a fine central position; 26,000 courageous, well-disd- 
plined British and German troops; about 16,000 
Portuguese regulars, beside two independent corps 
under colonel Trant and Silveira, in addition to the 
insurgent force or militia of the country : he had also 
the fortresses of Almeida, Ciudad Eiodri^o, Elvas, 
Abrantes, Peniche, and Badajos; the British fleet; 
and the assistance of Cuesta, who conmianded 6000 
cavalry and 30,000 infantry; the greater part of 
which was actually in the vicinity of Victor^s posts. 
To fall on that marshal appeared at first view the best 
policy, because more troops could be brought to bear 
against him, and his defeat would prove most de« 
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trimental to the French, as well as advantageous to ^H^^- 
the Spaniards : but as Soult held in subjection a rich 
province, whence the chief supply of cattle was ob- 
tainied, and was forming a French party in the second 
dity of the kingdom ; the feelings both of the regency 
&nd of the people were interested in his expidsion; 
•while to attack Victor it would be necessary to en- 
sure the co-operation of Cuesta, who was so intractable 
•and ill-disposed toward his English allies, that the time 
requisite to conciliate him could not be spared. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley therefore resolved to give his chief 
attention to Soult: Lisbon however being the pivot 
of operations against him, the progress of Victor, if 
he should make anv offensive movements against the 
eapital, was to be checked, if it could not be impeded : 
to effect this, about 10,000 Portuguese troops were 
directed on Abrantes and Santarem, whither five 
British battalions and two regiments of cavalry also 
marched. A body of 2000 men, composed chiefly of 
the Lusitanian legion, liberated from their position at 
Castello Branco by the movement of Lapisse across 
the Tagus, were posted at the bridge of Alcantara, to 
.defend the passage, and, if necessary, to blow up that 
^lendid monument of Trajan's power: the flying 
•bridges at Villa Velha and Abrantes were removed; 
and the chief command of all the troops, thus disposed 
along the right bank of the river, was given to general 
Mackenzie. There was still a danger, that Victor, 
leaving behind him the fortresses of Elvas and Badajos, 
jnight pass the Tagus between Abrantes and Lisbon : 
but Cuesta had promised to follow in his rear; and 
reliance was placed on Mackenzie's skill, in not allowing 
himseK to be^cut off from the capital : besides, Victor 
was eighteen marches distant, and accident alone could 
enable him and Soult to act in concert. 

The British generalissimo now directed the march 
of his combined forces on Coimbra ; and these, when 
concentrated at that place on the fifth of May, 
amounted to about 25,000 infantry and cavalry, of 
which 9000 were Portuguese, and 3000 Germans: 
but so promptly and secretly ha4 this large force been 
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CHAP, conducted to the Mondego, that the duke of Dahna^ 
^' — was ignorant of its movements; though many of lug 

^®^* own officers, engaged in the plot above-mentioned, 
were aware of its approach, and actually held seveial 
conferences, by means of colonel d' Argenton and other 
agents, with sir A. Wellesley; but ue latter placed 
too little dependence on this consplracnr to for^ his 
military operations in consequence : no long time how- 
ever elapsed before d'Argenton was arrested; and the 
duke, becoming alive to the perils of his sitoatioD, 
made every necessary disposition of his troops and 
stores for a retrograde movement into the province of 
Tras OS Montes.^ 

It was not long before all the French corps, south 
of the Douro, were driven to the other side of that 
river, after they had destroyed the bridge; but on the 
twelfth of May a passage was effected by some skilfiil 
manoeuvres, and Soult evacuating Oporto, fell back 
with his main force on Amarante. It now became die 
fate of this celebrated conunander, by one of those 
sudden turns of fortune so common in war, to fly from 
one British general, as another had so lately fled frook 
him : on the very day that Wellesley entered Oporto, 
Loison retreated from Amarante, before Berei^ord's 
division, without hazarding a blow; thus leaving his 
commander in chief, and two-thirds of the French 
army, exposed to imminent peril: their destruction 
indeed would have been inevitable, if Loison's retreat 
had been known to sir Arthur; who, being uncon- 
scious of the fact, delayed the advance of his forces 
one day at Oporto, in order to bring the rear guard, 
stores, and artillery over the Douro. 

News of this unexpected calamity reached Soult at one 
o'clock on the morning of the thirteenth, just as he had 
passed the Souza; and when the whole army, smittai 
with dismay, and sinking under fatigues increased by 
the boisterous state of the weather, called for a capitu- 

J> It is to be resetted tbat tho limits of tbis work will not pennit « nunote de- 
tail of operations in tbe ensuing campaigns ; or of arrangements and combiiiation* 
previous to great actions, in which pcrlups military gemus is seen to gnttv ad- 
vantage than in those actions themselves, where the soldiers neoetsariTy share is 
tbe merits of a successful commiA^x. 
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lation, he, like the gallant Moore, disdained: to surren- chap. 

dep| And^^spl^ed all the resources <rf a great com -^ 

HuHiHerf 'bebg Informed by a Spankh pedlar of a path ^ 
tliai led' oVeit^th)^ Sierra de Catalinato Guimaraens, he 
8»ebMd th^^^murings of his troops, destroyed the 
akfll^, ahmdobed 'the military chest and baggage, 
k>^|^the^^anl1^^ and musket abamuni- 

iifXB^ aiMl' followed Ms^idle. Though the rain was de- 
soetiidii^iii torr<^ts^iftnd the path such as might be ex- 
{MSted in^-that- wild' #egion^' the troops made good their 
Mj^i^glsi'io'Pom]^^ at GttimaraeDs fell in with 

Ldidon's divisK>n : duiring the night, thej^ were joined by 
LolTge'S' dragoon9; and thus the whole army became 
concentrated. The energy and sagacity of the French 
manual were still farther displayed ih his ulterior move- 
mefitB : most generafe would have retired by the direct 
isoute fiK«l> Ouimaraens to Braga ; but Soult, calculat- 
h^, from th6 slak^ess of pursuit after he had passjsd 
V^dihMatga^ that the British must be on the road to 
ftniga,' and Would arrive there before him; or that, at 
Ijiest^ he n^i^rf treat '%hting, and i sacrifice the guns 
aEnd' baggage of Loisoh'sand jLorge's corps in the face 
of ah • enemy,' with admirable 'firmness of purpose, 
d^troyed them* at oiice: thenV leaving the high road, 
WtooK a^lon to the fltountjiin paUis; and, gaining a 
day's march in ^nt o^«ibime^iarrived at Braga on the 
^vem^g of>the fourteenth: 'there. he reoirganised his 
ttrmy j and, giving tlie c(»nmand bf its advanced guard 
to' Loison, who had to' fight his way through the 
na^ve troops, ^rom whose fury no '» terms of capitula- 
tion would have saved him, ^^ he took the superin- 
tendenOe of the » rear on himself. Wellesley, quitting 
Rraga :on the momiaig of the sixteenth,^ came up in 
the afWrnoon with the enemy -s rear guard, which re- 
tnained' at Salamonde, to cover the passage of the 
aMfty over (the bridge, called Ponte /No^a, on the 
Gavadb : - her^ a great slaughter took place, when artil- 
lery was brought to be^r^^bn them; men and horses 
being crushed together, and driven over the battle- 

>* No one of the Frcoch generals bad oppressed tbem so barbarously as I^oison, 
knd no one was so hated. 
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CHAP, ments; while the bridge and rocks, and the defife 
— - — beyond, were strewed with dead bodies: this was the 
^^^' last calamity endured by the retreating army from 
the British : the tortures and mutilations inflicted on 
their sick and stragglers by the infuriated peasantiy, 
were most atrocious; and this brought down a dread- 
ful retaliation on defenceless villages and towns in the 
route, from those bodies of troops which still held 
together. On the eighteenth, Soult crossed the frontier 
by AUaritz ; and on the nineteenth entered Orenae, 
deprived of guns, stores, ammunition, and baggage; 
with his men miserably exhausted by &tigne, and with 
a total loss of 6000 soldiers since he quitted that place 
eleven weeks before. 

At Orense he halted only one day; and on the 
twenty-first put his troops in motion on Lugo, to suc- 
cor general Foumier, who with three battalions and a 
regiment of dragoons was besieged by more than 
12,000 Spaniards: on the twenty-thira, he entered 
that place, where he first heard of Napoleon's successes 
in Austria ; and with renewed energy prepared himsdf 
for fresh exertions : on the thirtieth he was joined by 
marshal Ney; and in consequence of an order from 
the emperor, he sent 1 100 men, the skeletons of cavaliy 
regiments, to France; after which, having partially 
restored the artillery and equipments of the seccHid 
corps from Corunna and Ferrol, he concerted measures 
with Ney to destroy Romana. It is not our province 
to detail their operations, which failed in effect, prin- 
cipally through the jealousy that existed betwe^ 
those two eminent commanders: we must rather 
return with sir A. WeHesley to his head quarters at 
Abrantes, where he remained till the latter part of 
June, kept back by various difficulties fi^m prosecut- 
ing his main object, a campaign against marshal 
Victor. Though he had been reinforced by 5000 men, 
his army did not exceed 22,000 under arms; for the 
hospitals were fiill of sick, the soldiers were neariy 
barefooted; and all without pay, since the military 
chest was quite empty : besides, he was constantly 
subject to a diminution of force; for ministers, stiU 
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intent on Cadiz, had authorised Frere to draw a gar- chap. 
rison from sir Arthur's army, whenever the junta- 
should permit us to occupy that city. 

The cost of maintaining this army was about 
£200,000 a month : by the most strenuous exertions 
£160,000 onhr had been procured in the two months 
of May and June; and of this, £13,000 had been ob- 
tained as a temporary loan in Oporto: thus, while 
^vemment was lavishing millions of dollars on the 
in&mous juntas of Spain, our own brave troops were 
left nearly destitute, and unable to take the field: 
want of money therefore, sickness, Cuesta's intract- 
able disposition, and several other causes, kept our 
army in a state of inactivity. Neither had Victor him- 
self been able to make any progress, while the British 
were chasing Soult from the north of Portugal: the 
emperor's original plan had been in various instances 
departed from ; and all thoughts of attacking Portugal 
vanished, when Napoleon was obliged, on account of 
the threatening posture of affairs in Germany, to recall 
the imperial guards fromVittoria, and to diminish 
his Spanish armies by more than 40,000 men. These 
circumstances rendered Joseph timid; and he thought 
it more important to preserve Madrid than to conquer 
Lisbon : Sebastiani therefore was forbidden to make 
any forward movement; and the duke of Belluno, 
whose army was wasted by an intermittent fever, took 
a position at Torremocha, a central point between 
Truxillo, Merida, and Alcantara: his cavalry posts 
watched every passage of the Tagus and Guadiana; 
while his communications with Madrid were pro- 
tected by 1200 troops detached for that purpose by 
the king. 

In the mean time, the presence of the British at 
Gastello Branco excited the Spanish insurgents in the 
valley of the Tagus, who communicated secretly with 
those of the Sierra de Guadalupe on the left side of 
that river: hence Victor, alarmed for his bridge at 
Almaraz, sent a division thither on the twenty-second 
of May, and remained quiet himself; having neither 
assisted Soult, nor crushed Cuesta, nor taken Badajos 
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CHAP. Qp Seville: meanwhile; the Spaniards wwe* daily re- 
gaining confidence; and sir Arthur WeUeatey, after 
beating Soult, had fuU leisure to arran^ his GombiDa* 
tionii with their armies on the Tagusaiotd intihe south. 
Much valuable time however was losfc* with • Cuestai 
who wished to direct the whole cas&p^gn; but or 
Arthur, though he anxiously sought: to condllate that 
obstinate old man, could not 3rield ao- vital a point; 
and thus the opportunity was lost of a rapid mardi 
to Almaraz, and cutting off VictAr at Torremodia. 
The French marshal, seeing the ,procdca1>ility of this 
manceuvre, determined; to retire across the Tagii»; 
which movement be effected oA the niAeteedth of 
June, without any molestation' from Cuesta, and took 
post at Plasencia ; having, by a nise de gutrre^ induced 
colonel Mayne to blow up the bridge of Alcaafara, in 
order that his flank mignt .not be subject to attadL 
Meanwhilei Beresford returned J to the defence of the 
northern provinces of Portugal, against the inde&tiga' 
ble Soult; who, hearing of WeJl^ey's arrival on the 
Tagus, ceased his pursuit of Romana, and marched io 
Zamora, whither his brother had conducted 3000 or 
4000 stragglers. Here also he requested the king to 
send artillery and stores necessary to equip the seccHid 
corps, which required some rest, after its horrible sot 
ferings during an incies^^ant warfare of eight months: 
Ney at the same time removed his division to Astorga; 
and thus GaUicia was completely freed from the jhtc- 
sence of French troops. Bieresiord, having collected 
together all the Portuguese regukro at h» dispoflal, 
^aced them in position about Almeida: the dukedd 
Parque was at Giudad Eodrigo; and thither a part of 
Romana's forces also had repaired: so that no les 
than 25,000 native troops were assembled round those 
two fortresses, opposed to Sbult's intended movement 
along the frontier line of Portugal. In the mean time, 
Suchet had intirely dissipated the army of Blake in 
Arragcm; by which means he rendered the fifth corps, 
under Mortier, available for. offensive operations: thus, 
on the first of July, there were, beside the divisions of 
KeUerman and Bonnet, three complete corps dlormkt^ 
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consisting of 6000 cavalnr and 50,000 infantrjr,' col- chap. 
lected between Astorga, ^lamora, and Valladolid: the - 
inroad on Portugal had failed, and the loss of Gallicia 
followed ; but Napoleon's admirable system of inva- 
aon stiU remained unbroken.^^ The whole number of 
French forces at this time in the peninsula, under 
arms, amounted to about 176,000 infentry, and 33,000 
cavalry ; those under Victor in the valley of the Tagus, 
and at Madrid with the king, amounting to near 
50,000 foot and 9000 horse ; those under the supreme 
eonmiand of Soult, in Old Castile, reaching nearly the 
same number of infantry, and above 5000 cavalry :^^ 
yet the situation of Spain was an ameliorated one; . 
the materials of resii^tance were again collected into 
large masses ; and the hopes of the people revived ; 
since they attributed the inactivity of the French to 
weakness and fear, rather than to the real causes,— 
the pressure of the Austrian war, the jealousy of the 
marshals, and the unmilitary qharacter of the king. 
The Spanish forces were about 20,000 in Arragon 
a^d Valencia; 25,000 in the north-western provinces, 
imder Vorster, Balksteros, and the duke del Parque : 
the Andaiiisian armies consisted of about 70,000 ; of 
which 38,000, including 7000 cavalry, were under 
Cuesta in Estremadut'a ; while 23,000 infantry and 
2500 cavalry were in the Morena, near St. Elena and 
Carolina: these troops how:ever were far from being 
serviceable in proportion to their numbers ; for thev 
consisted mosthr of new and ill-trained levies ; with 
commanders wno had lost nothing of their preaumpr 
tion, learned nothing of the art .of war, and were as 
contentious with eadi other as ever. Cuesta, hating 
the junta, was equally hated in return by that body,' 
who had placed Vinegas at the head of the amiy: 
about Carolina, as a counterpoise agp.inst him, in their 
own interest: all the others w^re. infected with ex- 
treme jealousy and a .fectious spirit, which descended' 
even to the* inferior officers: but eveiy operatibn Avas- 
paralysed by the junta, *At the very, period,' savs. 
colonel Napier, * when the marquis Romana and the 

» |J«I»er, vol. ii; p 32tf. »2 Ibid. p. 332. 
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CHAP. Gallician insurgents were urgently soliciting a few 
arms and £5000 from sir Jonn Cradock, the junta 
possessed many millions of money; and their maga- 
zines in Cadiz were bursting with the continually in- 
creasing quantity of stores sent from England, which 
were left to rot as they arrived, though from every 
quarter of the country not yet subdued the demand 
for these things was incessant :' we shall soon see how 
their British allies, advancing into the country to 
fight their battles, were left equally destitute by these 
wretched governors. 
S^if*'^-' ^^^ *^°^^ however was now arrived for a blow to he 
Tuioeinto struck in Spain, while the energies of the people 
^P*^ appeared to be resuscitated ; and large armies, couected 
together during the absence of Napoleon, seemed only 
to require a great military genius to lead them on to 
victory: that genius was at hand; yet even he was 
misled, like his eminent and unfortimate predecessor, 
by false information, vain boasting, and Mthless pro- 
mises : urged by the importunities of the Spanish 
government and generals, and feeling that if Victor 
were not quickly disabled, the British army, menaced 
on both sides by powerful foes, must retire to some 
defensive position and become an object of contempt, 
sir Arthur Wellesley determined to advance. Three 
lines of operation were open to him : by the first, 
he would have crossed the Tagus, joined Cuesta, 
and made Elvas and Badajos the base of his move- 
ments; but this might have endangered Beresford's 
army: by the second, he would have taken Almeida 
and Ciudad Rodrigo as the centre of operations, 
advancing by Salamanca, while Cuesta and Vin^as 
occupied the attention of Victor; but this might have 
led to the ruin of Cuesta's force, and to the loss of 
Seville or Lisbon : these routes therefore being re- 
jected, he adopted the third, and determined to advance 
on Plasencia and Almaraz, endeavor to form a junction 
with Cuesta, and then advance on Madrid; toward 
which point Vinegas might proceed by way of La 
Mancha. The native armies under these two generals 
consisted of 38,000 and 25,000 men respectively; being 
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the best equipped and most efficient of all that had yet ^^'*- 
taken the field : the English force in Portugal amounted — ^-- 
to 20,000 men on the frontier, and 8000 at Lisbon; so 
that 90,000 regular troops might thus be brought to 
bear on 50,000, which was the number of French 
protecting Madrid : besides, there were many bands of 
Spanish guerillas in the mountains; and sir Robert 
Wilson's legion was about 1000 strong. 

The mountainous ridge which separates the valley of 
the Tagus from Castile and Leon being impracticable 
for artiQery, except at the passes of Banos and Perales, 
it was supposed tnat the 20,000 men under Beresford 
and the duke del Parque would be able to block those 
entrances; and that Romana, moving through the 
Tras OS Montes, might join them, and thus form an 
efficient protection to the flank of our army in its 
advance to Madrid. But it remained for sir A. Wel- 
lesley to acquire a practical knowlege of Spanish skill, 
activity, and faith, which was not lost on him in his 
future campaigns : besides, the means of information 
were so defective, that the arrival of the sixth French 
corps at Astorga, and of the fifth at Valladolid, was 
imknown to him; as also was the efficient state in 
which the second had been placed by its indefatigable 
commander. * Thus,' says colonel Napier, ' instead of 
fifteen or twenty thousand harassed French troops, 
without artillery, there were seventy thousand fighting 
men behind the mountains:' fearful odds! against 
which nothing but the most consummate skill, saga- 
city, and valor could have contended with success. 

On the twenty-seventh of June, the British army, 
consisting of about 21,000 men, of which 3000 were 
cavalry, with thirty pieces of artillery, broke up from 
the camp of Abrantes, and on the tenth of July was 
collected at Plasencia, whence the duke of BeUuno, 
vho had previously taken post there, had been recalled 
by the king to Talavera : this movement on the side of 
the Frenqh was adopted in consequence of fiadse infor- 
mation spread respecting Vinegas, who was said to be 
advancing with considerable reinforcements on Madrid : 
under such circumstances Joseph himself marched as 

VOL. V. Y 
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^^h^' ^^ ^ *^^ Jabalon river into La Mancha, in the hope 

' — of meeting that general; though he left Victor with 

'^^' only 14,000 men at Talavera, exposed to attack by 

Cuesta with neariy 40,000 : but there was little danger 

from a Spanish commander, especially from Cuesta. 

Knowing that two French corps were beyond the 
mountains on his left, sir A. Wellesley took great 
precautions to protect his flank on that side, renewing 
nis instructions to Beresford for watching the enemy's 
motions, and looking carefully to the defence of the 
Puerto Perales: but the important pass of BanoB 
remained still to be guarded ; and for this he demanded 
assistance from Cuesta, who at first was unwilling to 
afibrd any at all : at length, he consented to forward 
two battalions from his own army, and two others 
from the town of Bejar; while the duke del Parque 
agreed to send a detachment to the pass of Perales: 
futile, however, as this aid would have proved against 
the overwhelming and unexpected force of Soult, it 
was rendered absolutely ridiculous by Cuesta, who 
sent two weak battalions of 300 men each, with only 
twenty rounds of anununition! 

At Plasencia, after a discussion of two days, the 
British and Spanish commanders agreed to march wilii 
their respective armies, on the eighteenth, against 
marshal Victor; while Vinegas, advancing at the same 
time through La Mancba, should make for Fuente 
Duenas on the Upper Tagus, in order to draw thither 
Sebastiani, with the fourth corps; or if that general 
refused to move, should cross the Tagus, and march 
on the capital from the S.E., while sir Robert Wilson 
menaced it from the opposite quarter. At this time, 
however, the British troops were almost destitute of 
supplies ; but sir Arthur, misled by the information 
of Frere, who described the inhabitants of Fstrema- 
dura as viewing the war in the light of a crusade, and 
as actuated by the enthusiasm of such a cause, bad 
pushed forward his army, and now found that none of 
its wants were attended to by government, or generals, 
or people : justly, therefore, alarmed for the safety of 
his forces, he wrote both to Mr. Frere and to graeial 
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O'Donoghue, the chief of Cuesta's stiaff, representing cjiap. 

his present distress, and intimating his resolution not 

to proceed farther than the Alberche, which falls into 
the Tagus a little beyond Talavera, unless his wants 
were immediately supplied: faithful, however, to his 
engagements with Cuesta, he prepared for an advance 
to that river. 

On the eighteenth our army crossed the Tietar, and nj conduct 
on the twentieth reached Oropesa, where it halted ° "^^** 
during the twenty-first; on which day Cuesta, who 
had moved from Almaraz by Naval Moral and Arzo- 
bispo, passed Oropesa, and concentrated all his forces 
at Velada, with the exception of a small detachment, 
which marched on the left bank of the Tagus, to 
threaten the enemy by the bridge of Talavera. On 
the twenty-first, the duke of Belluno, aware of these 
movements of the allies, recalled his stragglers, altered 
his line of retreat from the Madrid and the Toledo 
road, removed his pare to Cevolla, and placed two 
divisions of infantry behind the Alberche. On the 
twenty-second, the allies moved in two columns to 
drive in the French posts at Talavera; when Cuesta, 
first coming up with the enemy's rear-guard, suffered 
a shameful repulse from 2000 cavalry under Latour 
Maubourg: the French then retreated without loss, 
supported by a small body of infantry, behind the 
Alberche; while 6000 Spanish horsemen looked calmly 
on, and could not be persuaded to make even a partial 
charge against the enemy : Victor then concentrated 
his forces behind the Alberche, where he rested during 
the twenty-second and twenty-third : but no satisfac- 
tory information could be obtained by sir A. Wellesley 
respecting the strength or situation of his opponents, 
until some English officers crossed the Tagus, and 
surveyed the French position from the mountains. A 
general outline of attack was formed for next morning ; 
but the details were unsettled; and when sir Arthur 
came to arrange these with Cuesta, the old man was 
gone to bed : the British troops were drawn out under 
arms by sunrise ; but Cuesta's staff were not roused 

Y 2 
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CHAP, from slumber till sevein o'clock, and then be objected 

'- — to fight because it happened to be Sunday; during the 

'®^* course of the day, however, it was reported that the 
French had withdrawn their guns, with an intention 
to retreat : then Cuesta became willing to attack, and 
proposed a survey of the enemy's position in company 
with the British general; when, to sir Arthur's infinite 
surprise, he came in a Spanish coach drawn by six 
horses; and, as the roughness of the ground obliged 
him to descend from that vehicle, he threw himself 
down at the foot of a tree, and in a few minutes was 
seen fast asleep. ^^ Though always ready to censure 
and thwart every proposal of his colleague, he now 
consented to fall on the enemy, and the troops were 
put in motion early on the twenty-fourth ; but Victor, 
who held a secret correspondence with the Spanish 
stafi^, was informed of their situation, and retired 
during the night to Torrijos: there he was joined 
hourly by reinforcements during the inactivity of 
Vinegas; while the king was collecting his forces 
between Toledo and Talavera, and Soult was gathering 
together a formidable mass behind the mountains of 
Bejar. The British general was ignorant of this latter 
danger, or he would probably have retired to Plasen* 
cia, where his communications with Beresford and 
Lisbon would have been secure; especially since his 
contracts for provisions had been disregarded no less 
than his representations to Cuesta and the government: 
but he Uttle anticipated the vile treachery which he 
now experienced from the supreme junta; who, after 
agreeing to the plan on which the conmmnders were 
acting, secretly ordered Vinegas not to fulfil his part 
of it; conceiving that it would be a cunning stroke of 
policy to save from the hazard of defeat that force on 
which their own power mainly depended. 'Thus,* 
says colonel Napier, ' the welfare of millions was made 
the sport of men, who yet were never tired of praising 
themselves, and have not failed to find admirers else- 
where.' At this time Soult was at Salamanca with 

w Napier, toI. H. p. 369. 
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50,000 men, not more than four days' march from chap. 
Plasencia.^* 

The resolution of sir A. Wellesley to halt at Ta- 
lavera made no impression on Cuesta : a French 
corps had retreated before him; and in the fulness 
of his arrogant vanity, he crossed the Alberche in 
pursuit, * as if he was chasing a deer : he soon, how- 
ever, discovered that he had been hunting a tiger;' 
for on the twenty-sixth, while he was meditating a 
retreat, the French suddenly passing the Guadarama, 
beat back his cavalry, and routed a large corps of 
infantry at Alcabon, with a total loss of 4000 men to 
the Spaniards; their whole army being saved only by 
the admirable precaution of sir A. Wellesley, who 
interposed a British division, under general Sherbroke, 
between them and their pursuers : he then anxiously 
entreated Cuesta to withdraw his troops to Talavera; 
but the obstinacy of the old general resisted all per- 
suasion : he passed the night, in a sulky mood, on the 
spot to which he had retreated ; nor did he yield next 
day to the renewed solicitations of the British general, 
until the French cavalry came in sight : then, turning 
with sullen pride to his staflF, he observed that ' he 
had first made the Englishman go down on his knees.'^^ 
After this, he retired to Talavera, and left the disposi- 
tion of both armies to one who was as much his 
superior in temper as in talent. 

General Mackenzie's division, and a brigade of 
light horse, being left on the Alberche to cover a 
retrograde movement, the allied troops were placed 
in position to await the attack of the enemy, now 
united under king Joseph, the duke of Belluno, and 
general Sebastiani. The city of Talavera, which is 
built close up to the river, being taken as a fixed 
point, the Spaniards were placed in two lines, extend- 
ing thence to the left, tiU they rested on a high mound, 

^* On the thirtieth of June, Soult, when at Zamora, received a despatch from 
the emperor, dated near Ratisbon, conferring on him the Supreme command of the 
second, fifth, and sixth corps, with orders to concentrate them, and act decisively 
affainst the English. * Wellesley,* said Napoleon, * will probably advance, by the 
Tagus, against Madrid : in that case, pass the mountains, fall on his flank and 
rear, and crush him.* — Napier, vol. ii. p. 374. 

» Napier, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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CHAP, defended by a strong redoubt, behind which a brigade 
— ' — of British light cavalry was placed : all this front was 
^^^' covered by a convent, ditches, mud walls, b^ea8^ 
works, and felled trees: in the rear was placed the 
Spanish cavalry ; and their position, which was scarcely 
visible, appeared to be impregnable. To the left of 
the mound stood brigadier general Campbell's division, 
in two lines; next to which was that under general 
Sherbroke in one line, because Mackenzie's was still 
on the Alberche: still farther to the left stood the 
German legion, resting on the foot of a steep hill, the 
key of the whole position, which was occupied by 
troops under general Hill, and subsequently by those 
under colonel Donkin. The intire line, when thoroughly 
displayed, was two miles in length ; its extreme left 
being bounded by a valley, and the front covered by a 
water-course : the main body of cavalry was formed 
in column behind the left. The British and Germans 
under arms amounted to 19,000 men, with thirty 
guns ; the Spaniards mustering about 34,000, with 
seventy guns : the enemy came on with eighty guns 
and about 60,000 men; all being well-msciplmed 
veteran troops, accustomed to act together. 

After driving in the British outposts from a spot 
called the Casa de Salinas, where Sir A. Wellesley 
had a narrow escape from capture, the French 
columns followed briskly, and charged so impe- 
tuously that the British brigades got into confrision: 
they lost 400 men, and were with difficulty saved from 
destruction by the exertions of the forty-fifth regunent, 
and some companies of the sixtieth, who let the re- 
treating soldiers pass through their ranks, and bravely 
checked the pursuers. Victor, animated by this 
success, brought up fresh troops; then, rapidly 
crossing the plain, and seizing on a hill in fixjnt of 
colonel Donkin's position, opened a heavy fire: 
meanwhile, a large body of cavalry rode boldly up 
to the right, and fired with pistols on the Spaniards, 
to make them show their line ; when those wretched 
troops gave a general discharge of musketry ; and 
immediately, as if lost to all sense of shame, 10,000 
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infantry, with the artillery, throwing away their arms, ^^^• 

fled to the rear in confiision : the patiic was now 

spreading, and Cuesta himself was thinking of retreat ; *®^' 
when sir A. Wellesley, whom neither the errors of 
his allies nor the ingenuity of his enemies could 
baffle, flanked the main road with some British squa- 
drons, and saved the position : the fugitives, however, 
with their commissaries, paymaaters, and all other 
such attendants on an army, rap off in terror, spread- 
ing the most disastrous reports, as far as Oropesa: at 
length, Cuesta, recovering from his first alarm, de- 
spatched a strong body of cavalry, which brought 
Imck some thousands of the infantry and a part of the 
artillery during the night; but the Spanish force was 
diminished by 6000 men, and the great redoubt in the 
centre was sUent for want of guns. As the steep and 
rugged hill on the left of the British army was the 
grand point to gain, Victor, observing its crest unoc- 
cupied, attacked it vigorously about sunset ; and though 
colonel Donkin's brigade made a brave resistance, his 
force was too weak to defend every part : many of the 
French, therefore, turning his left, gained possession 
of the summit : general Hill, advancing to his assist- 
ance, was wounded, and narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner; but breaHng from the grasp of the grenadier 
who had caught the bridle of his horse, he galloped 
down; and meeting in his descent with the twenty- 
ninth regiment, he led them up instantly to the charge, 
and regained the lost ground : a more general attack 
was then made; and the flashes of musketry, in the 
darkness which had come on, exhibited the combatants 
at the short distance of about twenty yards from each 
other: for a time, the issue was doubtful; but soon 
the well-known shout of the British was heard, rising 
above the din of war; the enemy was driven back at 
all points, leaving 1000 dead or wounded on the field, 
and causing a loss of 800 to their antagonists. 

Each army was now illuminated by its bivouac fires ; Battle of 
but the Spaniards, owing to some alarm, kept up a *^*^®'*- 
desultory discharge of musketry and cannon through 
the night, by which several of our officers and men 
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CHAP. yj^QYo unfortunately slain. Victor, who had acquired a 
knowlege of the Spanish position, reported his failure 
to the king ; but proposed that another attempt should 
be made at day-break so earnestly, that Joseph, in 
opposition to the sounder advice of marshal Jourdan, 
consented to the measure: accordingly, by sun-rise on 
the twenty-eighth, the assault was renewed by gene- 
ral Ruffin's division, supported by that of Vilatte, and 
preceded by a burst fi£ artillery which swept away 
whole ranks, and was followed by a regular discharge 
of musketry: then battalion after battalion charged; 
and if any succeeded for a time, they were again re- 
pulsed, until the whole mass gradually gave way; at 
length, unable to sustain the opposing torrent, and 
having lost 1500 men in forty minutes, it broke away 
in utter disorder, and regained its former position 
under cover of a powerful artillery. 

The British commander, now perceiving his error 
in not having prolonged his line across the valley, 
hastened to rectify it by bringing up the cavalry in 
great force behind his left, and placing general Basse- 
cour's division of infantry, which he had obtained 
from Cuesta, on a mountain at the other side: the 
position being thus secured, marshal Jourdan strongly 
advised Joseph not to hazard another attack, but to 
take post behind the Alberche, and wait the effect of 
Soult's operations against the English rear: Victor 
however opposed this prudent counsel, engaging to 
carry the hill on the British left, provided the fourth 
corps would at the same time attack the right and 
centre : the king, though he coincided with Jourdan in 
opinion, and though the confidence of his troops was 
much shaken by the rough treatment they had received, 
was yet so fearful of what the duke of Belluno might 
report of opportunities lost to Napoleon ; and so afi^id 
lest Yinegas, who was now threatening Madrid, might 
deprive him of the capital ; that he determined to bring 
on a general action. 

While the French commanders thus held council, 
the armies took some rest ; but the British were suf- 
fering the extremity of hunger, having for some time 
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had only a few ounces of wheat per man daily, and ^^^' 

that in the grain : the weather was intensely hot; and 

the troops on both sides descended, without fear or 

suspicion, and amicably quenched their thirst together 

at the little brook which divided the positions : but at 

one o'clock the sullen roll of the arum was heard 

through the French line, and the soldiers were seen 

gathering round their eagles: soon afterwards, the 

king's guards, the reserve, and the fourth corps, were 

descried in full march to join the first; while the 

ground on the French right, even to the valley, was 

covered with dark and lowering masses : the signal for 

battle was now given ; and eighty pieces of artillery 

sent an iron tempest before the light troops, which, 

coming on rapidly, were closely foUowed by compact 

columns. Sir Arthur was on the summit of the hill, 

viewing the dispositions which he had made with so 

much skill and sagacity, when the fourth corps made 

an impetuous attack on general Campbell's division : 

assisted however by that of Mackenzie and two Spanish 

battalions, it met the charge with true British intre- 

{)idity, driving back the foe with great carnage and a 
OSS of twenty guns : regular discharges of our artillery 
and musketry then made dreadful havoc in the dense 
masses, and victory was secured in this quarter. 

In the mean time, Vilatte's division, preceded by 
the grenadiers, and supported by two regiments, of 
light cavalry, advanced up the great valley on the 
left, while Ruffin was seen in full march toward the 
mountain beyond it : sir A. Wellesley instantly ordered 
Anson's brigade of cavalry, composed of the twenty- 
third light dragoons, and the first German hussars, to 
charge the head of these columns : the regiments ad- 
vanced at full speed; but in a few minutes they 
arrived at a deep cleft in the ground : then the French, 
throwing themselves into squares, opened their fire; 
when the Germans, under colonel Arentschild, a brave 
and experienced officer, promptly reined up at the 
brink ; but the more impetuous English regiment, in 
its hot blood, dashed down the chasm where it was less 
precipitous, though a large portion of horses and meo 
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CHAP, rolled over each other in the descent. As the survivore 
clambered up the opposite bank, colonel Seymour th^ 
commander being severely wounded, th^ were rallied 
by major Frederic Ponsonby; and passing throogii 
Vilatte's columns, which opened a fire on each dde, 
fell with inexpressible violence on a brigade of chas- 
seurs in the rear: while thus engaged, they were 
attacked by the Polish lancers, and a regim^ent of West- 
phalian light horse; the contest then became too un- 
equal; the twenty-third was utterly broken by these 
fresh troops ; and the remnant fled to Bassecour's divi- 
sion, leaving behind them 207 officers and men. 

During this time, the hill, the key of the whole line, 
was again vehemently attacked by Lapisse's division, 
aided by a large train of artillery, and a heavy bat- 
tery, which played most destructively on our raob: 
under cover of this, the French battalions advanced 
close to general Sherbroke's division, as if determined 
to come up to the point of the bayonet; but they were 
received with such a steady fire, that they soon gave 
way; when the brigade of guards, under the excite- 
ment of the moment, quitted the line with incon- 
siderate ardor, to follow up their success : the enemy's 
supporting columns and dragoons then closed up; die 
retreating colunms turned again ; the heavy batteries 
played on the advancing line; and the guards drew 
back; while the German legion, which was next them 
in position, was also thrown into confusion. The cen- 
tre of the British was now absolutely broken, and 
fortune seemed adverse, when sir A. Wellesley, whose 
penetrating eye this rash movement of the guards had 
not escaped, ordered the forty-fifth regiment down fixHn 
the hill on the left, though a fierce conflict was going 
on at that point; while sir S. Cotton's light cavalry 
advanced to support them. This movement gained 
the day : the guards and Grermans instantly ral- 
lied; the British artillery played with extraonli- 
nary efiect on the enemy's flanto; and Lapisse being 
mortally wounded, his division gave way; and the 
whcde army finally retired to the position whence it 
had dese^ed to the attiack. The British troops, ex- 
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hausted by hunger more than fatigue, were unable to ^^^- 

pursae their advantage; and the Spaniards were inca- — - 

pable of any orderly movement: about six o'clock, ^*^' 
therefore, the conflict wholly ceased, each party hold- 
ing the same ground which it had in the morning : but 
the battle was scarcely over, when a sad accident occur- 
red : the dry grass and shrubs became ignited ; and a 
volume of flame rolling in terrific course over a large 
portion of the field, miserably scorched the soldiers 
who lay extended on its blood-stained turf. 

The result of this hard-fought battle to the English 
might be called a repulse of tiie enemy, rather than a 
victory : they lost near 6600 officers and men in kUled, 
wounded, or missing; while their antagonists left 
behind them about 7000, with seventeen guns: two 
generals fell on each side: the Spaniards returned 
above 1200 men, as killed and wounded; but the cor- 
rectness of their report was much doubted. On the 
twenty-ninth, the French, quitting their position, re- 
tired behind the Alberche; and on the same day, 
general Robert Craufurd arrived from Lisbon, with 
three regiments, which took charge of our outposts : 
during their march, they had encountered crowds of 
runaway Spaniards, who propagated disastrous reports 
respecting the army; but when they came up, they 
found that army victorious over their enemies, though 
sinking beneath the excruciating tortures of famine; 
while sufficient com was concealed at Talavera to sup- 
ply the whole for a month. The Spaniards beheld all 
this distress with perfect apathy ; and left an impres- 
sion of contempt and hatred on the minds of their 
British allies, which was not efiaced during the war : 
in the mean time, the savage Cuesta, whose own indo- 
lence and ignorance had banished discipline from his 
army, was occupied in decimating his runaways ; and 
Spanish troops, together with the inhabitants, were 
traversing the field of battle, to beat out the brains of 
wounded Frenchmen ; thus leaving an implacable desire 
of revenge in the enemy, of which their unfortunate 
country reaped the bitter fruits. 

Sir A. Wellesley had marched up the valley of the 
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CHAP. Tagus, misled, like sir John Moore, by false reports 

of patriotic enthusiasm; expecting to be joined by an 

1809. gflpg^^iyg army under Cuesta; supposing also that the 
Spaniards in the north had sufficient force to keep 
Soult employed; and concluding that three French 
corps under three marshals never could have been 
assembled at Salamanca, imknown to the governor of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, or the junta of Castile : yet on all 
these points he was mistaken; and after his hard- 
earned victoiy at Talavera, almost every advantage 
remained with the French. King Joseph, on the first 
of August, occupied a strong central position at Dies- 
cas, between the* army of Vinegas and the capital; 
Victor remained in force behind the Alberche; and 
Soult, with troops more numerous than those of the 
king and Victor united, having burst through the Col 
de Banos, occupied Plasencia in rear of the British. 
At this moment, the fate of the peninsula hung on a 
very slender thread: communications having taken 
place between Joseph and the duke of Dalmatia, above 
90,000 men were put in motion, just as Wellesley 
became acquainted with the real danger of his situa- 
tion. Cuesta, having abandoned the sick in hospital 
at Talavera, now proposed the most absurd schemes; 
but sir Arthur made no farther concession to his 
humors; sternly declaring his intention to move in- 
stantly, and leave the Spanish general to act according 
to his own fancy: he accordingly retired with his 
whole force to the other side of the Tagus, over the 
bridge of Arzobispo; having first safely conveyed 
across it a considerable portion of his wounded men 
and stores : the sick at Talavera were confidently left, 
and recommended to the care of marshal Victor, who 
nobly fulfilled the duty thus imposed on him by his 
antagonist. From Arzobispo the army inclined toward 
Deleytoza ; and general Craufurd's brigade was directed 
to effect its retreat by a forced march to the bridge of 
Almarez, which he fortunately accomplished: Soult, 
in the mean time, thinking that he had enclosed the 
British, as it were, in a net, came on with full con- 
fidence of victory; but found only Cuesta's army 
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engj^ed in the passage of the bridge of Arzobispo. ^^^* 

That wretched old man seemed at this moment de- 

voted to destruction ; for Victor's division, having *®^' 
crossed the Tagus at Talavera, was also coming down 
to attack him in flank: but leaving a large force to 
defend the passage at Arzobispo, he moved towards 
our position ; and when Soult defeated his rear guard, 
the others were saved, because Ney was unable to 
discover a ford below Almarez, and king Joseph had 
recalled Victor's corps, to support the fourth, opposed 
to Vinegas. On the eleventh of August, the British 
army was at Jaraicejo, in a position which enabled 
them to guard the ford of Almaraz ; while the Spaniards 
occupied an impregnable post to their right on the 
heights of the Meza d'Ibor : at this time, Cuesta re- 
signed his command, and was succeeded by general 
Eguia : no change of commanders however could change 
the disposition or character of the Spaniards. 

The duke of Dalmatia, being thus thwarted in his 
plans, conceived that sir A. Wellesley would endeavor 
to repass the Tagus at Alcantara, in order to form a 
junction with Beresford, and a corps of 5000 men under 
general Catlin Craufurd, which was on the frontiers 
of Portugal: but marshal Ney, considering a hasty 
invasion of that kingdom to be a very hazardous ex- 
periment, absolutely refused to concur in it; especially 
as the insurgent Spaniards were again in possession 
of Salamanca ; which city now presented itself as the 
proper object of attack: his reasoning was approved 
by the king; who was confirmed in this opinion by 
despatches lately received from Napoleon, prohibiting 
any farther ofiensive operations in Spain until the 
reinforcements should arrive, which his recent victory 
at Wagram enabled him to send. 

Two days after the battle of Talavera, the marquis 
Wellesley superseded Mr. Hookham Frere as envoy 
extraordinary in Spain : had he arrived at an earlier 
period, the result might have been very difierent; for 
his talents and authority with the junta would pro- 
bably have procured for his brother the chief command 
of Spanish as well as British troops. In the mean 
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CHAP, time, the army of Vinegas, consisting of 2500 cavalr}', 

b. 22,000 infantry, and forty pieces of artillery, the best 

'®^* provided and best oflScered native force in Spain, was 
utterly routed with immense loss at Almonadd, by 
generals Sebastiani and Dessolles, under king Joseph 
m person: the remnant took shelter in the Sierra 
Morena; and his majesty returned triumphantly to 
the capital, having stationed the first and fourth corps 
at Toledo and Aranjuez. 

The Anglo-Spanish army however still retained its 
positions at Jaraicejo and l)ele3rtoza; while sir Arthur 
Wellesley, knowing that Ney had retired toward Sala- 
manca, and miscalculating the French forces, entertained 
hopes of again acting on the offensive; especially as 
marshal Beresford had reached Moraleja with about 
14,000 Portuguese; and 5000 British troops were 
stationed on the frontiers. K Soult, therefore, invaded 
Portugal, the English general intended to follow him; 
but if the French kept their present position, he meant 
to recross the Tagus, and, in conjunction with the 
Portuguese, to fall on their right at Plasencia. He 
was taking measures to execute his design, when the 
bad faith and conduct of the Spanish government and 
its generals again obliged him to provide solely for the 
safety of his own men : the governing party m Spain 
seemed actually to have concerted a plan for starving 
their allies ; and this at length proceeded so &r, that 
'the Spanish cavalry intercepted the provisions and 
forage destined for the English army; and fired on its 
foragers, as if they had been enemies.' ^^ Before the 
middle of August, nearly half our horses became un- 
serviceable; and British ammunition was given to the 
Spaniards, because its carts were required to convey our 
sick. When the Portuguese troops passed the frontiers, 
they met with similar treatment; nay, the cabildoof 
Ciudad Rodrigo seized on the very magazines which 
sir Arthur WeUesley had established there ; taking their 
contents as security for a pretended debt ; and refiiaiog 
to allow a single ration to the famished soldiers. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the supreme 

^ Seo Napier, vol. u. ig. 43a« awd UU sutliorities quoted in the AppeniUx. 
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junta gave to sir Arthur the rank of captain-general; chap. 

pressing him to renew offensive operations, but with --■ 

out making the slightest change in their own system: gi^ A.Wei- 
the British commander however saw that Spain wasiesieyro. 
no longer a place for his army, and informed the junta Port,l^|a. 
that he should retire immediately into Portugal : they 
received this intelligence with consternation, and tried 
every possible method to alter liis resolution ; but all 
in vain, for his views were no longer thwarted by 
diplomatic agency. On the twentieth of August 
therefore he commenced his retreat, pursued by every 
species of calumny which disappointed ambition could 
invent; and when this did not disturb his equanimity, 
the supreme junta, against whom the tide of popular 
discontent now began to set, made the most flattering 
offers to engage him on their side ; but their vile 
political intrigues could not shake his determination : 
revising their offers, as he had despised their libels, 
he continued his march; and, in the beginning of 
September, distributed his troops in Badajos, Elvas, 
and other places on the Guadiana, inflamed with in- 
dignation at the shameful treatment they had expe- 
rienced from their allies: the brigades already in 
Portugal were then brought up; the lost ammunition 
and stores being replaced from magazines existing in 
that country: but so weak and extenuated were the 
frames of our unfortunate soldiers from fatigue and 
bad norishment, that when a fever, common to the 
country, broke out among them, above 6000 perished 
by its ravages. The manner in which this eventful 
campaign had been conducted by the British army 
was duly appreciated in England: the thanks of 
parliament were voted to its officers and men, while 
their distinguished commander was created viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. 

It now remains only to notice briefly some opera- Progress of 
tions in other parts of the peninsula. While Gallicia l^^ 
and the Asturias were in a state of comparative tran- 
quillity, the guerilla system of the Partxdas sprang up 
in Biscay and Navarre, but more especially in Arragon 
and Catalonia, where many discomfited and dis- 
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CHAP, persed soldiers flocked to the standards of notorious 
leaders : nor was it long before these roving banda 
were augmented both by French and English de- 
serters ; but, being inurea to systematic cruelty, they 
became almost as terrible to their own countrymen as 
to the stragglers of the French army. Suchet had 
nearly reduced Arragon and Valencia to submission, 
when he was called off to quell a formidable insurrec- 
tion in Navarre : in this he succeeded, and eventually 
captured Mina, one of the most celebrated guerilla 
chieftains, but was unable to suppress the system: 
Espoz y Mina took the place of his nephew, and con- 
tinued, with extraordinary success, harassing and dis- 
turbing the French lines of communication, to the 
very end of the war. In Catalonia, the heroic city of 
Gerona still held out against the efforts of Verdier, 
aided by the operations of marshal St. Cyr; but the 
incapacity of Blake, commanding the Catalonian army, 
rendered the noble conduct of its garrison unavailing: 
the strong places in its vicinity, Montjuic and Pak- 
mos, had fallen to the French arms ; and though the 
gallant Garcia Conde had introduced a convoy into 
Gerona itself, yet Blake neglected every opportunity 
of raising the siege. At length, St. Cyr retired to 
Perpignan ; marshal Augereau undertook the conduct 
of the war in this quarter; and, at the end^f October, 
the strong fortress of Hostalrich, with a garrison of 
2000 men, and abundance of stores and provisions, 
was carried by storm almost in sight of Blafee's army. 
As a counterpoise to this loss, admiral Martin, on the 
twenty-third of October, intercepted, between Toulon 
and Barcelona, a French squadron of three ship of 
the line, two frigates, and sixteen large store-ships: 
during the chase, several of the latter were burned 
by the enemy ; others were driven ashore in different 
places; when two of the line-of-battle ships and a 
frigate were burnt by their crews; and the store-ships, 
which took refuge in the bay of Rosas, under protec- 
tion of the batteries, were wholly destroyed by the 
boats of captain Holloway's squadron, notwithstanding 
a desperate resistance, which cost the British seventy 
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men in killed and wounded. Meanwhile, the distress chap. 
of Gerona increased ; sickness and famine were within - 
its crumbling walls ; all its outward defences were in 
possession of the enemy ; and its noble-minded governor, 
Alvarez, was seized with a delirious fever: a council 
of war then assembled; and, after six months of open 
trenches, the garrison capitulated on the tenth of 
December. ' Its fall,' says colonel Napier, with great 
truth, 'was a reproach both to the Spanish and 
English cabinets: the latter, having agents in Cata- 
lonia, and such a man as lord Collingwood in the 
Mediterranean to refer to, were yet so ignorant of 
what was essential to the success of the war, as to let 
Gerona struggle for six months ; when half the troops 
employed by sir John Stuart to alarm Naples, if they 
had been carried to the coast of Catalonia and landed 
at Palamos, would have raised the siege.' 

Soon after sir Arthur Wellesley had withdrawn his 
troops to the frontiers of Portugal, popular discontent 
against the supreme junta increased to such a degree, 
that a conspiracy was formed to seize its members, 
and transport them to Manilla. The displeasure which 
the marquis WeUesley had openly manifested against 
this body on account of their scandalous proceedings, 
induced the conspirators to make him acquainted with 
their designs, in the hope of obtaining his sanction 
and assistance : that nobleman however, being an ac- 
credited envoy to the existing government, considered 
himself boimd in honor to apprise it of its danger, 
without mentioning the names of any engaged in the 
plot. The junta, in great alarm, now proposed a 
scheme of government, adapted to obtain a momentary 
popularity, but totally unconnected with any large or 
Hberal views of policy: their project was foiled by 
Romana, who drew up a strong charge against his 
colleagues, and proposed the appointment of a regency 
comprising five persons, who were not members of the 
junta ; this council to be assisted by a newly chosen 
junta, composed also of five members and a procu- 
rator-general ; one to be a South American; and the 
whole to represent the Cortes, until the meeting of 

VOL. v. z 
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CHAP, that assembly, which he thought should be as soon as 
• possible, could take place : to evade this proposal, the 
supreme junta announced that the national Cortes 
should be convoked on the first of January, 1810, and 
assemble for business on the first of March following: 
having thus endeavored to allay public indignation, 
they resolved to re-commence offensive operations, bv 
the success of which they fondly hoped to establish 
their own popularity and power. Out of the remnants 
of their broken and dispersed armies they soon raised 
a body of 50,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, which 
the enormous accumulation of English stores and 
money at Seville and Cadiz enabled them to equip: 
these troops were placed under the conmiand of 
Eguia, who advanced with them a short distance 
into La Mancha; but when the enemy appeared in 
force, he retired into the Sierra Morena, and took 
post at Carolina. In the mean time, the duke del 
Parque, being reinforced by 800 cavalry, sent by 
Bassecour, and the Gallician divisions of 13,000 
men under Mendizabel and Carrera, while Ballas- 
teros was hastening to join him with 8000 more, be- 
came eager to act against the sixth French corps; for 
which purpose he earnestly requested the co-opera- 
tion of the Portuguese army: his proposal being re- 
ferred to lord Wellington, that great commander, in 
a clear and comprehensive report, gave the most 
powerful and convincing reasons against the adoption 
of such a plan : his arguments however had no effect 
on the Spanish general or junta; who, in return, 
demanded a definite answer as to the time when the 
Portuguese army would be in a condition to act with 
Spaniards in the Spanish territory. His lordship's 
reply was in the following terms; — ' when there shall 
be a Spanish army with which the Portuguese can co- 
operate on some defined plan, a plan which all parties 
will have the means, and will engage to carry into 
execution, as far as any person can engage to execute 
a military operation; — also when means shall be 
pointed out and fixed for the subsistence of the Por- 
tuguese troops while they remain in Spain; so that 
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they may not starve, and be obliged to retire for want chap. 
of food, as was the case when they were lately in that - 
country.' Here ended this negotiation : the duke del 
Parque commenced operations by himself; and, being 
attacked by Marchand, before his junction with Bal- 
lasteros, he actually discomfited that general at Ta- 
mames, taking a French eagle, one cannon, and several 
hundred prisoners : being then joined by Ballasteros, 
he pursued his foes to the vicinity of Salamanca; 
but retired before Kellerman, who had brought up 
strong reinforcements from Valladolid, and fijially 
took refuge in Bejar. 

While these events occurred in Castile, the supreme 
junta were commencing an enterprise of unparalleled 
temerity. Having displaced Eguia, and discovered in 
general Areizaga a commander as presumptuous as 
they could expect, and as imbecile as their enemies 
coidd wish, they placed him at the head of the grand 
army of La Mancha, and ordered him to drive the 
French out of Madrid : this however it was easier to 
order than to effect. Areizaga commenced a reckless 
march, ignorant of French movements or numbers, 
and bHnd to all that was passing around him, till his 
vanguard received a severe check from Sebastiani at 
Dos Barrios : then it was, that, beginning to feel some 
misgiving, he communicated his doubts to the supreme 
junta, who eagerly demanded the assistance of the 
British army, and sent orders to the dukes del Parque 
and Albuquerque to bring up their forces : the latter 
immediately put 10,000 men in motion; but though 
lord Wellington, who had proved the military qualities 
both of the French and Spaniards, absolutely refused 
to co-operate in this rash enterprise, the junta with- 
out hesitation declared to their generals and to the 
public, that he was actually on his march. The con- 
sequences of such measures might easily have been 
foreseen : during the delay at Dos Barrios the French 
forces were concentrated from every quarter : and what 
but defeat could be expected from the encounter of 
such generals as Areizaga and Albuquerque with 
Soult, Victor, and Sebastiani? After a foretaste of 
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^^i^^* disaster in a combat of cavalry, the great battle of 

Ocaiia took place, in which the French, with a trifling 

*®^* loss of 1700 killed and wounded, scattered an army of 
more than 50,000 men like chaff before the wind. 
Five thousand Spaniards were left on the field of 
battle; and ere the shades of night descended, allthe 
baggage, with 3000 horses and mules, forty-five pieces 
of artillery, 30,000 muskets, and 26,000 prisoners, 
were in the hands of the conquerors ! 

Soon afterwards, the army of the duke del Parque, 
consisting of 30,000 men, which had the audacity to 
threaten the sixth corps, was dispersed by Kellerman 
at Alba de Tormes ; and though about 20,000 of them 
were rallied by their commander in the mountains 
behind Tamames, they were without artillery; and 
very few had preserved their muskets : such sdso was 
their distress for provisions, that when the British 
arrived on the northern ft*ontier two months after- 
wards, the peasantry still spoke with horror of the 
sufferings of that famished soldiery : they died in vast 
numbers; yet the mass neither dispersed nor mur- 
mured ; for the patience of the Spaniards under suffer- 
ings equalled their misconduct on the field of battle. 
The result of these rash enterprises fully justified lord 
Wellington's advice to the Spanish government; but 
that body still continued to receive his counsels with 
insolent contempt : having therefore, at an enormous 
sacrifice of life, saved Andalusia ft*om invasion, and 
having kept his position on the Guadiana longer than 
his own judgment would have dictated; induced as he 
was to remain by the earnest entreaty of his brother, 
who had not yet fully penetrated into the character of 
the supreme junta; he marched from Badajos, released 
himself for ever from the machinations of Spanish 
councils, and laid in Portugal the foundation of those 
grand measures which finally carried him triumphant 
through the peninsula. 
Campaign While this contcst was going on in Spain, where 
?eoiitr* tl^G ™^<^st pusillanimous armies in the world, though 
Germany, continually defeated and dispersed, still sprang up 
again, like the heads of a hydra, to baffle and disap- 
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point the best of Napoleon's generals, he himself was ^^i^^' 
advancing from the field of Essling to the gates of——- — 
Vienna; into which city he entered about a month 
after the Austrians had commenced hostilities. He 
now sent forth from his imperial camp a decree, revok- 
ing the grant of territory made to the pope by his 
* august predecessor Charlemagne,' and annexing Kome 
to the French empire; the sovereign pontiff being 
allowed to remain there as bishop, with a revenue of 
2,000,000 francs. Here was a grand step taken toward 
the civilisation of the world and the happiness of 
mankind: but it was taken alas! vnth no such intent; 
and was connected with too many schemes of injustice 
and ambition to be lasting : Pius A^II. however, deter- 
mining to employ the only arms that were in his 
power, opposed this decree of aggression by a bull of 
excommunication ; and it is said that Napoleon re- 
ceived the intelligence with a considerable degree of 
anxiety: as his continental system was contrary to 
nature, so his ecclesiastical system was contrary to 
conscience: he felt this; but it was not his habit to 
recede, especially after he had entered on a wrong 
course ; orders therefore were issued, under which the 
holy father was seized in his palace, and transported, 
with circumstances of great hardship and indignity, 
over Mount Cenis, to Savona : there, refusing all com- 
pliance with the tyrant's demands, he lived three years, 
partly on a prison allowance, and partly on alms; 
until in June, 1812, he was dragged a prisoner to 
Fontainbleau : but he who bent all, was unable to 
bend this aged prelate, or to restore harmony between 
the church and state. In the mean time, the Danube 
alone separated those immense armies, which were 
contending, the one for supremacy, the other for inde- 
pendence : and the day at Aspem proved that he, who 
deemed himself invincible, might be conquered. All 
Europe was now excited by anxious expectation ; but 
the victory was not improved: repulsed and cooped 
up in the island of Lobau, Napoleon was allowed time 
to escape, and recover his advantage : he crossed the 
river a second time, and fought the deadly battle of 
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CHAP. Wagram, from which resulted the peace of Vienna. 

'- — This deprived the Austrian monarchy of three millions 

Pe!^f ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^*® subjects, in the Blyrian, Carinthian, 
Vienna. Hungarian, and Croatian provinces ceded to France— 
Saltzburg, Berchtolsgaden, and other districts to Bava- 
ria — all western Gallicia to the king of Saxony — and 
a large district in eastern Gallicia to the emperor of 
Russia, who condescended to enrich himself at the 
expense of his old and impoverished ally : obliged also 
to receive unconditionally the continental system, 
Austria promised to break off all relations with Eng- 
land, and to acknowlege the changes that might be 
made in Spain, Portugal, and Italy: hard conditions, 
after so honorable a struggle ! Out off wholly fix)m 
the sea, deprived of its Alpine bulwarks, with dis- 
tracted finances, and open boundaries surrounded by 
armed states on the north, south, and west, little hope 
seemed left to the house of Hapsburg; on which the 
last indignity was now passed, when a da,ughter of that 
ancient dynasty was demanded by its conqueror, to 
grace his triumph, and to share his throne : with the 
loss of Austrian independence, that of Europe seemed 
tottering to its fall; while a future catastrophe for the 
Ottoman empire lay in the peace of Vienna, which 
brought France into immediate contact with its north* 
eastern provinces. The incapacity and rashness of 
Gustavus IV. reduced Sweden also to the brink of 
ruin: but that monarch was deposed in March, and 
the government conamitted to his uncle, the duke of 
Sudermania, under the title of Charles XIII. ; Chris- 
tian Augustus, prince of Holstein Augustenburg, being 
adopted as his eventual successor: negotiations were 
then opened with Russia; by which Sweden gave to 
her antagonist the principality of Finland, the isles of 
Aland, and a promise of adherence to the continental 
jBystem. At the close of this year, the whole continent, 
with the exception of the peninsula, was in a state of 
tranquillity : but how fallacious was that calm ! By 
wars and pacifications, by the subversion and erection 
of thrones, and by royal or imperial alliances, a i^stem 
of universal gpvereignty in the dynasty of Napoleon 
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was sought to be established: but experience soon chap. 
proved how vain were such hopes; for in Great Bri-- 
tain there existed a power destined to destroy them, 
and to show that universal dominion by land cannot 
exist independently of that by sea. Though the whole 
line of coast, from the Pyrenees to the Elbe, guarded 
by revenue officers and gendarmes of France, might 
aggravate the difficulties of interdicted commerce, they 
could not annihilate it : at the same time, not a French 
ship of war could show itself with impunity out of 
harbor; as appeared by the late action on the coast of 
Catalonia : nay, even in harbor they were not safe ; as 
was proved by the gallant achievement of lord Cochrane, 
who, with a small flotilla, accompanied by some fire- 
ships, attacked the Brest fleet, which had run into 
Basque roads, at the mouth of the Charente, under 
the protection of strong batteries : he there drove on 
shore and destroyed three line-of-battle ships, and one 
of fifty-six guns; the rest moving higher up the river, 
where it was impracticable to molest them. With 
respect to islands and colonies, few years were com- 

?>aratively more disastrous to France: in the West 
ndies, the colony of Cayenne, under the government 
of Victor Hugues, fell an easy conquest to a combined 
attack by British and Portuguese troops : the important 
island of Martinique was invaded in a very inclement 
season, when Mount Sourrier and some other posts 
being stormed. Fort Bourbon was laid completely open, 
and its garrison capitulated after a fierce bombard- 
ment : a serious sacrifice of life attended this success 5 
but when the city of Domingo was besieged by general 
Carmichael, and recovered for our Spanish alUes, no 
such loss occurred. On the coast of Africa, Senegal 
and Goree fell before our arms ; and in the Mediterra- 
nean, the important isles of Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Cerigo, which, with the rest of the Ionian republic, 
had been ceded to France at the peace of Presburg, 
now acknowleged the British flag. 

But more especially in the peninsula, the power of 
Great Britain was beginning to develop itself, as a 
principal antagonist to the usurpation of France. We 
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CHAP, had in that country a warrior equal to contend in the 
^i — field against Napoleon himself: hitherto, indeed, he had 
^^^' been betrayed by the corrupt governments of Spain and 
Portugal, and ill supported by his own ; but the time 
was now approaching, when the British cabinet, freed 
from the incapacity of Perceval and Castlereagh, and 
the intrigues of Canning, seconded him with a better 
zeal; until, catching a portion of his spirit, they placed 
the whole resources of the nation at his disposal, and 
enabled him to tread the soil of France as a conqueror. 
The circumstances that led to this change in aflfairs 
are now to be detailed. 

While the contest was hot between France and 
Austria, the British cabinet prepared two expeditions; 
the first against Naples, under sir John Stuart, to 
please the miserable court of Palermo; the second 
against Antwerp, for the purpose of destroying Napo- 
leon's maritime preparations in the Scheldt; though 
each had for a secondary object, to create a diversion 
in favor of the Austrian emperor. Both completely 
failed : Murat had ample notice of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, during four months' preparation ; and defeated 
every attempt to obtain a footing, or excite insurrec- 
tion in his kingdom ; though bands of rufiSans and 
desperadoes were thrown on the coast, where, under 
the pretext of war, they committed such atrocities, 
that the British military and naval commanders thought 
it necessary to disavow them. 
Expedition The armament destined for the Scheldt, was, like 
Scheldt, the other, so long in preparation, that it came too late: 
some days before it sailed, news arrived of the Aus- 
trian defeat at Wagram; yet, instead of altering its 
destination, and sending it to the peninsula, which 
might thus have been liberated at once from French 
intrusion, the British cabinet, more conversant with 
parliamentary intrigues than with military or poli- 
tical combinations, obstinately persisted in their first 
design. 

This expedition, the largest and most complete that 
ever left the shores of Britain, originated with lord 
Castlereagh ; and by it he has condemned his memory 
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to perpetual remembrance, though unaccompanied chap. 

with that species of renown, which he anticipated from ^— 

a design, surpassing, in his own imagination, the most ^^' 
brilliant conceptions of Napoleon. 

In July, a British fleet assembled at the Downs, 
consisting of thirty-nine sail of the line, thirty-six 
frigates, and a proportional accompaniment of gun- 
boats, bomb- vessels, and smaller craft : the troops 
which it was intended to convoy amounted nearly to 
40,000; making, together with seamen and marines, 
a sum total of 100,000 men. The imposing magni- 
ficence of this mighty force drew myriads of spectators 
to witness its departure ; among whom was the pro- 
jector of the expedition, with a large assemblage of 
ministers and their friends : but while joy and hope 
filled all hearts, the angel of death was hovering over 
an ill-fated multitude, doomed to perish, not on the 
glorious battle-field, but by the consuming breath of a 
noisome pestilence. Incapacity marked the whole pro- 
ceeding: it was intended to be a secret expedition; 
but even in April, its destination was disclosed to the 
enemy, who took all possible means to fortify Flush- 
ing, and secure their naval arsenals on the Scheldt. 
So little was the nature of the climate known, that no 
supply of proper medicines was ever thought of: but, 
worst of all! the chief military command was given 
to a man, whose name was proverbial for sloth and 
inactivity : this was lord Chatham, brother to William 
Pitt ! he was in very embarrassed circumstances, 
which a lucrative command might improve; and he 
was a favorite with the court, which cruelly urged 
a sacrifice of national interests, national glory, and 
national blood, for his private emolument. On the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of July, this mighty 
armament, the chief naval command of which was 
given to admiral sir Richard Strachan, got under 
weigh, and stood for the coast of HoUand; its original 
intention being to proceed up the West Scheldt : with 
that view, two preparatory operations were planned ; — 
to destroy the batteries on the isle of Cadsand; — and, 
in a descent on South Beveland, to storm or seize 
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CHAP, those in that quarter, which might obstruct the pro- 
gress of the fleet; but the violence of the wind drove 



^®^* the whole armament toward the East Scheldt: it 
was then proposed to disembark near Domburg, on 
the isle of Walcheren ; and when this was prevented 
by a heavy swell, it became expedient to take shelter 
in the road of Veer, where a succession of heavy gales 
for many days rendered the former scheme impossible. 
The fleet bemg skilfully conducted through a narrow 
and difficult passage, our troops effected a landing 
near a fort, which was quicHy abandoned by its 
garrison. 
Cvp^ of As the chief town of the island was readily given 
FiMhing. ^p ^ j^g invaders, the reduction of Flushing was the 
only object which retarded the progress of our fleet: 
but at that place the enemy had concentrated his 
forces ; it was accordingly attacked, though the siege 
was carried on some days before the wind would per- 
mit a naval blockade to be formed; and lord Chatham 
then seemed disposed to leave the conduct of the assault 
to his second in command, and proceed to Batz, 
where sir John Hope was stationed with his division, 
anxiously waiting for assistance: after some delay, 
however, a flotilla proceeded by the Sloe passage into 
the West Scheldt; and on the thirteenth of August, 
the batteries being completed, and the frigates and 
smaller vessels having taken the stations assigned to 
them, the bombardment commenced: the place suf- 
fered dreadfully from shells and Congreve rockets; 
and on the following day, the ships of the line, after 
a cannonade of several hours, succeeded in silencing 
the forts : next morning, general Monnet demanded a 
suspension of hostilities for a few hours ; at the ex- 
piration of which, he surrendered the town, with a 
garrison of 6000 men. 

Although the expedition was thus far successfiil; 
yet the want of skill and vigor in conducting the 
attack, and the conftision that existed in the various 
departments, soon became subjects of free animadver- 
sion : it was also observed, that the island of Cadsand, 
the only place whence the enemy could receive sup- 
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plies or reinforcements, was left unoccupied; and as chap. 

the naval force had not intercepted the communica '- — 

(don, advantage had been taken of this omission to ^^^' 
transport 3000 men thence to Walcheren : in the mean 
time, a large force was collected at Antwerp, composed 
of national guards of the Belgic provinces, and those 
nearest to them in France : the forts on the Scheldt 
were well manned; Bemadotte arrived, and put Ant- 
werp into a state of complete defence; while prepara- 
tions were made for carrying the fleet stiU higher up 
the river, in case the British should succeed in forcing 
a passage. 

Lord Chatham should now have immediately re- i>readfui 
turned, or the ministers should have recalled him; for^onet'he 
what benefit could arise from the possession of Wal- ^^^ 
cheren? but the evil star of both prevailed; and in 
the vain hope of supporting the interest of the Aus- 
trian emperor, who had not yet concluded the treaty 
of Vienna, the island was retained. Our troops were 
soon attacked with a dreadful endemic fever of the 
country; and trifling as had been our losses from fire 
and sword, it is well known that this was the most 
fatal contest Lq which a British army ever engaged : 
nearly one-half was taken off by disease, while the 
greater part of the remainder carried its effects with 
them to the grave: the dead were buried by night 
(a precaution hitherto adopted only in the plague), in 
order to conceal the frightful spectacle. Lord Chatham 
brought back his tarnished name, and part of his force, 
to England on the fourteenth of September : in one 
month from that time the treaty of Vienna was signed ; 
but a long time was still suffered to elapse, even after 
all cause for remaining in this pestilential climate was 
removed ; since Mr. Perceval ignorantly contended 
that the malady invariably ceased in November. At 
length, when this information was found to be false, 
the few surviving troops able to work, were employed 
in demolishing the defences and basin of Flushing; 
which done, the feeble remnant of our magnificent 
army re-embarked in sight of an enemy, who, being 
aware that the ravages of disease would render attack 
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CHAP, unnecessary, had taken no means to expel the in- 
— -- — vaders.^'^ 
Dissentions The ill success of this and other measures produced 
of minis- not Only dissatisfaction in the nation, but discord 
among the ministers themselves; by whom a dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet had been for some time expected, 
on account of the failing health of the duke of Port- 
land. On the twenty-first of September, a hostfle 
meeting took place between lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning ; when, after two shots had been exchanged, 
and the latter had received his antagonist's ball in his 
right thigh, an end was put to the murderous and dis- 
graceful scene. This duel was preceded by a letter, in 
which his lordship accused the foreign secretary of 
clandestinely endeavoring to procure his removal fit)in 
office, on the ground of incapacity, although he con- 
tinued to sit with him in the same cabinet : many 
statements and counterstatements of the case were put 
forth; but the facts will scarcely bear out the charge 
of duplicity brought by the noble lord against his col- 
league. It appears, that Mr. Canning, convinced of 
lord Castlereagh's unfitness for the duties of a war 
minister, tendered to the duke of Portland in the be- 
ginning of April during the Easter recess, the alterna- 
tive of his lordship's removal to another department, 
or his own resignation : this his grace made known to 
lord Camden, a relative and friend of lord Castlereagh; 
who acceded to the propriety of a change in his lord- 
ship's official duties, provided it could be eflTected 
honorably, and reconciled to his feelings. Of this con- 
versation with lord Camden the duke apprised Mr. 
Canning, who of course concluded that the former 
would, as from the duke, make the proper communi- 
cation to lord Castlereagh : but a strong desire felt by 
the duke and lord Camden to consult lord Castlereagh's 
feelings, and to arrange matters for a change in rainis- 

>' The classical reader will recognise a similar coincidence of circumstances 
common to this, and the stiU more fatal Athenian expedition : the splendor of its 
appearance in the Piraeus ; the crowds that went to view it ; the confidence of its 
projectors ; the tardiness and imbecility of its commander ; the fatal fever from tbe 
Lysimelian marsh ; and its total discomfiture ! Here, however, the parallel fiuls: 
Athens fell before her foes : but England was not a repubUCf and ultinuUel/ 
triumphed. 
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terial offices with his majesty, who was extremely chap. 
anxious to retain Mr. Canning, induced them to post- - 
pone this communication: in such a conceahnent, 
however, Mr. Canning was so far from acquiescing, 
that he strongly remonstrated against it with the duke, 
and frequently tendered his resignation to the king; 
yet was still persuaded to continue in office at the 
express request of lord Castlereagh's associates, who 
assured him that ministerial changes were determined 
on ; and strongly urged him to remain in office, 
although such changes could not be eflfected before 
the termination of the Walcheren expedition : if this 
interval, it was said, were allowed for the friends of 
lord Castlereagh to reconcile him to the change, eveir 
public object might be effected, without injury to pri- 
vate feelings, and without breaking up the cabinet. 
Yielding to these assurances Mr. Canning continued 
to act until the second of September, when the result 
of the expedition became kno^\^l ; and on the third he 
wrote to the duke of Portland reminding him of the 
period fixed for the new arrangement of which he 
fully expected that lord Castlereagh had been apprised. 
To his great astonishment, however, the duke informed 
him, on the sixth, that no steps had been taken in such 
an arrangement; that various difficulties presented 
themselves unknown to Mr. Canning; and that his 
grace himself had resolved to retire from office. Mr. 
Canning then requested that his own resignation might 
instantly be laid before the king, and desisted from 
any farther attendance in the cabinet ; though he con- 
tinued to execute his official duties until his place 
could be supplied. 

These resignations were of course succeeded by that 
disclosure which had been so long and so unwarrant- 
ably delayed;^® when lord Castlereagh, on the eighth, 
requested his majesty's permission to retire from office, 

i» Lord chancellor Eldon in a letter of the 4th of October, candidly took blame 
to himself for his share in this concealment ; (see his Life, vol. ii. p. 87) and the 
duke of Portland assured Mr. Canning that he should be at all times ready to avow 
that such concealment originated with himself-^ that he had enjoined it on all those 
with whom he had communicated, from motives of policy which he was ready to 
justify, and that he was desirous of taking all the imputed blame upon himself.— 
See Ann. Register for 1809, Appendix, p. 586. 
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CHAP, m^^ in ^jjg moment of irritation sent his challenge to 

'- — Mr. Canning; not reflecting that his own fiiends were 

'®^' responsible for that concealment, which alone gave 
him a plea for demanding satisfaction. As tibree 
ministers had now resigned office, the remaining mem- 
bers of the cabinet looked about in dismiay for new 
colleagues and a new head:^^ their adherents were 
beginning to forsake them, and their situation ap- 
peared so forlorn, that proposals were sent to lords 
Grey and Grenville, for the purpose of forming an 
extended and combined administration ; but tiioee 
noble persons absolutely declined to accept office; the 
latter observing, *that his objections were not per- 
sonal; they applied to the principles of the govern- 
ment itself, and to the circumstances which attended 
Perceval its appointment.' In consequence of this refiisal, Mr. 
tratioT" Perceval took the post of first lord of the treasuiy, 
in addition to that which he held as chancellor of tne 
exchequer; the marquis WeUesley was called from his 
Spanish embassy to the foreign department; lord 
Liverpool, who had lately succeeded to this title on 
the death of his father, was transferred from the home 
department to that of war and the colonies, Mr. Kyder 
bemg appointed his successor; and lord Palmerston 
was appointed secretary at war, in the room of ar 
James Pulteney. 
ceiebra. The cvcnts of this disastrous year shook the popu- 
jITwi^* larity of ministers; but they were fortunate in b^ 
able to divert public attention from a disgraceful ex- 
pedition, which increased the debt by twenty millions, 
and covered thousands of our people with mourning, 
to national rejoicings in honor of the sovereign. On 
the twenty-fifth of October, George III. conunenced 
the fiftieth year of his reign; and the day was cele- 
brated as a jubilee, with thanksgivings, feasts, and 
illuminations throughout the British dominions : these 
loyal demonstrations, however, were mingled with 
deep sympathy for the king, now laboring under the 
infirmities of age, tortured by the cares of government, 

1* ' Even George Rose,' said lord Eldon, * begins to be in a (jnandary : his wife, 
son, and daughter are on his back.*— Life of Lord Eldon, voL ii. p. 96. 
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and afflicted with almost total blindness; whilst he chap. 
was engaged in war against a power, which had shaken . 



occur- 
' rences. 



every throne in Europe, except his own, to its very *®^' 
foundation. 

The name of the princess of Wales came again this Domestic 
year before the public. Having by an extravagant [ 
expenditure exceeded her large income of £22,000, 
which had been assisted by a grant of £34,000 from 
tlie droits of the admiralty, she became subjected to 
the unpleasant importunity of creditors; while her 
friend, Mr. Perceval, could not, under such circum- 
stances, make any application to the house of com- 
mons. In this case, the prince, her husband, came 
forward in a manner creditable to himself; under- 
taking to pay the whole sum, though his own embar- 
rassments had considerably increased, on condition 
that he should be no longer considered liable to such 
payment; and that the tradesmen of the princess, like 
his own, should be obliged to send in their claims 
within a specified time. 

Various events, some of an alarming, and others of 
a cheering character, contributed to render this year 
memorable in our annals : among the former, may be 
reckoned the terrible conflagrations that occurred in 
the metropolis. Last year, one of our great national 
theatres, in Covent-garden, had been destroyed by fire; 
and now, the other in Drury-lane experienced a similar 
fiite : the accident occurred on the night of the twenty- 
fourth of February, while the commons were occupied 
in discussing the subject of the Spanish war; Mr. 
Sheridan, whose whole property was involved in the 
concern, being present with an intention of speaking. 
The house became suddenly illuminated by the blaze ; 
and its cause being ascertained by several members 
who rushed out, a motion was made to adjourn the 
debate; but Sheridan, with great calmness, observed, 
that * whatever might be the extent of private calamity, 
he hoped it would not interfere with the public busi- 
ness of the country.' He then left the house; and, 
proceeding to Drury-lane, witnessed, with a fortitude 
that strongly interested all who beheld him, the intire 
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CHAP, destruction of his property.^^ A short time before this 
calamity, St. James's palace also was discovered to be 
in flames; which burst out about two o'clock in the 
morning of the twenty-first of January, at the south- 
east angle ; and the inhabitants were soon afterwards 
seen rushing out, half-naked, in all directions : though 
every exertion was made to stop the conflagration, 
which in about two hours illuminated great part of 
the metropolis, a large portion of this venerable pile 
was destroyed; the damage being estimated at more 
than £100,000. Nor were such ravages confined 
either to public buildings, or to the capital: the 
splendid mansion of the honorable Frederic North, in 
St. James's place, was destroyed in July, during the 
owner's absence in Malta; and the exertions of his 
friend, Mr. Wyndham, in saving a valuable library 
from destruction, occasioned the loss of that eminent 
statesman to the kingdom. On the third of March, 
about midnight, flames arose from the south-west 
angle of the front of Christ Church, in Oxford : fortu- 
nately however the night was calm, and the supply of 
water plentifiil; or the noble haU of that magnificent 
structure must have been destroyed : the amount of 
damage exceeded £12,000; the only loss that was 
irreparable falling on Dr. White, whose precious 
collection of oriental manuscripts suffered a serious 
diminution. 

But if the fiery element laid in ruins many of our 
noble edifices, it more than compensated these losses 
by the lasting benefit which it conferred on the com- 
munity ; since the use of gas in lighting streets and 
houses was now adopted in Pall Mall. The excellence 
of this invention is but faintly seen in the advance- 
ment of domestic comfort and convenience : its utility 
in exposing and preventing crime, or aiding the police 
in our crowded cities, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the age, place it in the light of a providential dis- 
covery. Nor must the institution of a national 
vaccine establishment be omitted, which was set on 
foot in April, under patronage of the king and parlia- 

«o Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol ii. p. 368. 
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ment, for the promotion of a system, which promises chap. 

to repair the ravages both of war and pestilence. For '- — 

the relief of human suflFering, though m a less degree, 
captain Manby, of the royal navy, during the same 
month, made several successful experiments, with a 
small mortar, to throw a coiled rope over stranded 
vessels; by which a communication with the shore 
may be gained, and the crews preserved: a project 
also, of great importance to agricultural and manirfac* 
taring interests, was executed by the patriotism of the 
king : taking advantage of our peculiar relations with 
Spain, his majesty introduced into his kingdom a large 
flock of the finest Merino sheep from that country, 
within the limits of which they had been hitherto con- 
fined with a scrupulous and rigid jealousy. Several 
other incidents contributed to render this period re- 
markable ; among which, was the Herculean task 
accomplished by captain Barclay, of walking 1000 
miles in 1000 successive hours: he finished his last 
mile in the first quarter, with great ease and spirit, 
amidst an immense concourse of spectators; winning 
£3000 by his feat, on which the aggregate amount of 
betting exceeded £100,000. The twenty-first of June 
was marked by the death of the celebrated Daniel 
Lambert, which took place at Stamford; he was in 
his fortieth year, and weighed fifty-two stone eleven 
pounds : his coffin, six feet four inches long by four 
feet four inches wide, was built on two axle-trees 
and four clog wheels; and the wall of the room in 
which he lay being taken down, the corpse was rolled 
to the grave, and lowered into it by means of an 
inclined plane. 

Before we conclude the list of events interesting i>wp«tes 
or important to Great Britain, we must advert toxica, 
the more decided character which the disagreement 
existing between this country and America now 
began to assume. Both countries indeed professed 
an anxiety for the revival of amicable relations ; and, 
with the intent of removing irritation, the British 
orders in council were so far modified, in the 
beginning of April, as to allow neutral vessels to 

VOL. V. A A 
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<-'HAP. trade with any port whatever, unless it was in a 
':. — state of actual blockade; the blockade being confined 
*®'^* to France, Holland, and the ports of Italy under 
French dominion. About the time when these regu- 
lations were issued, an assurance was given by the 
honorable D. M. Erskine, British envoy, that our 
orders in council of January and November, 1801, 
would be withdrawn, as far as they concerned the 
United States, on the tenth of June, under a persua- 
sion that intercourse would be renewed with Great 
Britain; in virtue of which assurance, Mr. Madison 
immediately issued a proclamation, announcing that 
the trade between England and America wouJd be 
renewed on the tenth of June : this pleasing prospect 
however vanished, when it was discovered, that the 
arrangements entered into by Mr. Erskine with the 
American president were unauthorised by his instruc- 
tions, and could not be carried into effect. Previously 
to these, the American government, finding that the 
embargo pressed heavily on every part of the commu- 
nity, had raised it witn regard to all other nations, 
and substituted in its stead a prohibitory system of 
non-intercourse and non-importation toward England 
and France; with this reservation, however, that if 
either of those belligerent powers should so far revoke 
or modify its edicts, that they ceased to violate the com- 
mercial rights of the United States, trade with that 
country should be immediately renewed. As a number 
of American vessels, rel3dng on the unratified arrange- 
ments, had set sail for Europe, the orders of council 
were suspended in their favor, and Mr. Jackson was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Erskine as minister to the 
United States : the discussions however which ensued 
took so unfavorable a turn, that he soon retired firom 
Washington to New York, having received notice that 
no farther communications from him would be at- 
tended to. Thus the seeds of dissention between Great 
Britain and her still irritated colonies were ripening 
fast into a new war. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

GEORGE IIL (continued.)— 1810. 

peniDg of parliament — Address, and debates on it — Carried in 
favor of ministers — Motion carried for a committee of inquiry — 
Exclusion of strangers from the gallery of the house of commons 
— Lord Chatham's conduct reprehended — Lord Porchester's re- 
solutions respecting ministers negatived ; and a vote of approval 
carried — Proceedings of sir Francis Burdett, in consequence of 
which he is committed to the Tower, &c. — Navy estimates — 
Bills against granting offices in reversion, and for a finance com- 
mittee — Mr, Horner's motion for a bullion committee carried — 
Pension to lord Wellington — Proposals of sir Samuel Romilly to 
alter the criminal law — The budget — Petition of the Irish catho- 
lics rejected ; also a motion for parliamentary reform — Lord 
Grey's motion in the lords for an address to his majesty on the 
state of the nation rejected — Addresses on the slave-trade — 
Twelfth report of the commission of military inquiry — Proroga- 
tion of parliament — The king's illness — Causes assigned for it, 
ID public agitation, the affair of the duke of Cumberland, and the 
death of the princess Amelia — Meeting of parliament — Prece- 
dent of 1788 followed — Mr. Perceval's three resolutions — De- 
bates on them — Determination of parliament to proceed by bill 
in the formation of a regency — Restricted regency accepted by 
the prince of Wales — Protest of the royal di^es — Proceedings 
of parliament in this affair — Regency bill passed — Affairs of the 
continent — Causes of Napoleon's declining power, when his 
prospects seemed most bright — Great crisis in the affairs of 
England — Our foreign conquests — Prospect of affairs in the 
peninsula — Epitome of operations in Spain — Lord Wellington's 
situation and campaign in Portugal, &c. — Domestic incidents. 

ARLiAMENT was Opened by commission on the twenty- Meeting of 
lird of Januaiy; and the speech contained little p"^**"®**^' 
3side notice of the late disasters, and the necessity of 
ranting farther assistance to Spain and Portugal, 
he motion for an address, which, as usual, afforded 
1 opportunity for young senators to display their 
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CHAP, oratorical powers, introduced Mr. Peel with advantage 
- ' ' — to the house of commons, where he seconded it in a 
'^'^' very animated speech ; advising its adoption, like other 
speakers on the ministerial side, because it called for 
no approbation of what had passed, and opposed no 
impediment in the way of inquiry. After entering 
into a very encouraging detail of the internal pros- 
perity of the country, he alluded to the aggression, 
usurpation, and tyranny of Bonaparte, as points gene- 
rally acknowleged; but to resist him effectually, we 
ought to be unanimous: every heart and hand should 
join to strengthen the common cause. An amendment 
was proposed by lord Gower, and seconded by the 
honorable J. W. Ward, in which the conduct of minis- 
ters in the Spanish war and the late expedition was 
severely censured, and their incapacity clearly exposed. 
Lord Kensington recommended a dutiful address to 
the throne, desiring inquiry, but deprecating all ex- 
pressions that might appear to prejudge the conduct 
of administration ; on which, Mr. Ponsonby observed, 
* that the amendment did not criminate any particular 
person ; its only object was to inform his majesty, that 
the house, feeling deeply the disgraceful calamity of 
the last campaign, was resolved to inquire into its 
causes, and to punish the authors. During the late 
campaign in Spain, Bonaparte had quitted that coun- 
try ; and it was known to ministers themselves that 
Austria had determined to attempt once more to stem 
the torrent of his ambition : his leaving Spain must 
have shown them that he considered Austria as his 
most formidable enemy : they had the best means of 
information ; and they were enabled to choose the best 
point for a diversion, that presented itself in favor of 
either country. If they had chosen such a point, and 
confined our concentrated forces to one object, they 
might have effected some grand operation. After all 
the notorious misconduct of ministers, it was still con- 
tended that the house should first inquire, and suspend 
all definitive judgment till the result of such inquiry 
was known. What was meant by this? — That they 
were to begin by taking those things as problematical, 
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which were universally acknowleged and established? ^^f ^' 
that they were gravely to inquire, whether the climate — ^^Yq — 
of Walcheren was, or was not, unhealthy? whether 
the season at which the British army made its descent 
on that island was, or was not, unfavorable ? whether 
ministers were, or were not, wholly ignorant of the 
climate and circumstances of a place within twenty 
hours' sail of England? Were they also to inquire who 
was selected to command the greatest expedition that 
ever left the British shores? was that another of the 
notorieties, of which it was so necessaiy to ascertain 
the truth? Who then was this commander? a general 
wise from experience, and illustrious from the splendor 
of many victories? No: the flower of the British 
troops had been committed, in an evil hour, to the 
guidance of that inauspicious, ill-omened officer, of 
whom nothing more was known, than that he was 
once at the head of the admiralty ; and such was his 
inability to discharge the duties of the department, that 
the minister had not courage to allow the functions of 
the state to sleep beneath the indolence even of his 
own brother : the situation of the country was indeed 
awful; and if they, whose ignorance and obstinacy 
had placed it in that situation, were now to be ex- 
empted from responsibility, its danger would not, on 
that account, be less alarming: the present was no 
tinie for half-measures, or civility ; for shaping amend- 
ments to the niceties of those gentlemen who revolted 
at the very idea of punishment ; but it was time for 
the house to put its penal powers into effect, and to 
pursue with unwearied zeal public defaulters of every 
description/ 

Lord Castlereagh, with unblushing effrontery, said, 
that being conscious of the wise policy on which the 
expeditions, which had attracted so much of that day's 
discussion, were formed, he had more reason to court 
than to shrink from inquiry; nor did he fear the exer- ^ 
cise of that penal justice, with which Mr. Ponsonby 
had threatened him. Canning, though he had no 
direct share in the advice that sent forth an expedition, 
which exposed our councils to the derision of Bona- 
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CHAP, parte and all Europe, yet felt himself to have been, as 
one of the cabinet ministers, a participator in the dis- 
grace ; and accordingly attempted to defend the mea- 
sure as well as himself: but he totally failed in satis- 
fying the independent portion of the house. Whitbread 
declared boldly, ' that he looked on Mr. Canning as 
more responsible than the noble lord himself for the 
failure of the expedition; having done what, in the 
history of the country, no other man could be found 
to have done. The right honorable gentleman, know- 
ing what the interests of the nation required; aware 
also of all the measures which were in contemplation, 
or in progress, and among them of the expedition that 
government was then preparing; did, on the sixteenth 
of April, go and declare to the duke of Portland, that 
the minister, who had the conduct of this expedition, 
was not, however estimable he might be for private 
virtues and good qualities, competent to the duties of 
his public station : not satisfied with this, for fear of 
any mistake, he made the same communication to his 
majesty : but to the noble lord himself, he never com- 
municated such an opinion; yet suffered him to ori- 
ginate, and conduct to its close, an expedition which 
has terminated so disgracefully to the country: he 
therefore entreated the house to avenge the cause of 
the public on the ministers who subjected the nation 
to such a calamity; but more especially on that indi- 
vidual, who declared both to the duke of Portland and 
to the king, that the statesman entrusted with its 
conduct was incompetent to his situation.' Nor was 
Mr. Canning the only object of the honorable gentle- 
man's censure. It was not without reason that he went 
on to notice various actions, which had lately graced 
our arms, while they disgraced our cabinet. ' British 
victories,' he observed, * were this night especial themes 
of congratulation : Maida, Corunna, Vimiero, and Tala- 
^ vera were held up as monuments of our eternal glory; 
but he beheld them only as so many gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions; for none of them were happy in their con- 
sequences. Maida left the inhabitants at the mercy 
of a cruel enemy ; and at Corunna we lost our general, 
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to prove the valor of our soldiers. What! was our ^^i^' 

population so redundant, that we could spare men to — 

prove what no one doubted? was British valor so 
questionable, that a bloody experiment was necessary 
to show it? had we so many skilful generals, that 
they were become superfluous r the battle of Vimiero, 
followed by the disgracefiil convention of Cintra, had 
better never have taken place ; and Talavera was, at 
best, but an exhibition of victorious rashness/ After 
this, Mr. Whitbread proceeded in a very animated 
strain to animadvert on the composition of the cabinet ; 
conmienting on the rebuff which its director, had re- 
ceived from those to whom his first application was 
made, as well as on its present inefficiency ; deserted 
as it was by two of its leading members, and composed • 
of a motley crew respected by no party; while the 
tenure by which this incapable junta held their places, 
lay in the thraldom of miUions of their fellow subjects. 
* It has been observed by our enemy,' he said, ' that 
the genius of France guided our armies: alas! it now 
presides in our cabinet! for, surely, whether we con- 
sider their ignorance, their imbecdity, their bigotry, 
or the fate with which Providence visits all their mea- 
sures, our enemy, had he the nomination, could not 
select men more suitable to his ends, or more per- 
nicious to our interests.' Mr. Perceval, who had been 
accused of remaining obstinately silent under the 
charges urged against himself and his administration, 
could not sit still under this vehement attack: his 
defence however was neither spirited nor satisfactory. 
Of the transactions that led to the retreat of his two 
colleagues from the cabinet, he professed his ignorance 
until the close of the last session of parliament, and 
then he did not think it expedient to make himself a 
party in them ; especially as an expedition of great 
importance was in forwardness, with which the noble 
lord was intimately connected. With respect to his 
own place as head of the present administration, he 
pretended that it was by no means an object of his 
desire ; instancing the rejected application which had 
been made to other parties as a proof of his own re- 
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^^^^' luctance to accept it: he then went over the other 
topics in discussion ; and concluded by defending the 
indefensible conduct of administration with respect to 
the late expeditions. The address was carried in favor 
of ministers by 263 votes against 167; and when it 
was brought up on the twen^-fifth, sir Francis Bur- 
dett declared, * it was with tne utmost mortification 
he perceived, that the unparalleled calamities which 
we had lately suflFered in the waste of blood and trea- 
sure, had not made on members of that assembly the 
impressions which might naturally have been ex- 

Sjcted:. ministers were still supported by the same 
nd of majorities, which they commanded in times of 
less disaster: they were still supported by the same 
men, and the same line of argument ; seeing this, he 
felt more thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
taking into early consideration that great measure, 
which he had recoimnended at the close of the late 
session ; a reform in parliament. He did not mean to 
compare the pretensions of one set of public men with 
those of another; but he never before witnessed the 
measures of any set so completely abandoned as in the 
last debate : the minister really seemed not to have a 
word to say in his own defence.' The address in the 
lords was carried by 144 against 92 : and it may be 
observed, that in both houses the conduct of lord Wel- 
lington was very properly kept distinct' from that of 
ministers by those who animadverted most severely on 
their measures. 

On the twenty-sixth, lord Porchester rose in the 
commons to move for a committee of the whole house, 
which might inquire into the policy and conduct of 
the kte expedition to Walcheren, by examining oral 
evidence as well as written documents: the motion 
was seconded by Mr. Wyndham, and opposed by 
Mr. Croker, that most alert and uncompromising of 
ministerial allies, who moved the previous question: 
Mr. Perceval also spoke on the same side ; but the 
loudly-expressed indignation of the public had pene- 
trated even into the recesses of St. Stephen's chapel; 
and the proposition was carried by a majority of 195 
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against 186. On the first of February, the day before ^^j ^' 
the investigation commenced, Mr. Charles Yorke gave —.^ -^ 
notice, that he should, during its continuance, enforce 
a standing order of the house for the exclusion of 
strangers : Mr. Sheridan strongly and justly depre- 
cated the idea of conducting so interesting and im- 
portant an inquiry with closed doors; asking whether 
it could be endured that the people should be kept 
completely ignorant of parliamentary proceedings at 
such an awful moment? a large majority of members, 
however, decided that the standing order should be 
observed. A considerable portion of the session was 
occupied in this investigation ; which, while it exposed 
the ignorance and incapacity of its author, showed 
that lord Chatham's confused and dilatory operations 
before Flushing were the more immediate cause of its 
failure. Both the house and the country read with 
astonishment the following passage in a despatch sent 
to him by lord Castlereagh: — 'His majesty rejoices 
that this serious obstacle to the vigorous prosecution 
of the ulterior objects of the expedition has been sea- 
sonably overcome; and feels persuaded that those 
important objects will be followed up with the same 
energy, perseverance, and rapidity, which have hitherto 
distinguished your lordship's operations!' Among 
other papers, was a copy of the earl's own statement 
of his proceedings, presented to the king on the four- 
teenth of February, 1810. The tenor of this docu- 
ment was to impute blame to the naval part of the 
armament ; and his lordship represented his failure to 
have arisen, either from insufficient arrangements on 
the part of the admiral;^ or from unavoidable diffi- 
culties inherent in the nature of the expedition itself; 

1 * Nothing,* said lord Eldon, in a letter to his brother of the 4th of October, 
* can be worse than the Walcheren business : but that business itself will ffrow 
worse and worse. The island must be evacuated ; and I think you will soon near 
of the army accusing the navy, and the navy accusing the array, as the cause of 
the failure: there will be warm blood in the two services.' — See Life of Lord 
Eldon, vol. ii. p. 104. In reference to this subject appeared the following squib 
in the journals of the day : — 

The earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn. 

Said he was waiting for sir Richard Strachan : 

Sir Richard, longing to be at 'em. 

Said he was waitmg for the earl of Chatham. 
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CHAP, which, being intirely of a naval nature, did not come 
within his province. The presentation of such a docu- 
ment to the sovereign by a military commander, without 
the intervention of any responsible minister, and with- 
out the knowlege of the accused party, was pronounced 
to be a clandestine and unconstitutional attempt to 
poison the royal ear : a motion was accordingly made 
by Mr. Whitbread for an address to his majesty, pray- 
ing that copies of all papers submitted to him by the 
earl of Chatham concerning the expedition to the 
Scheldt, might be laid before that house; and this was 
carried against ministers by a majority of seven: a 
vote of censure was then proposed by Mr. Whitbread, 
but amended by Mr. Canning, in which lord Chatham's 
conduct was pronounced highly reprehensible; and 
his lordship, to avoid the consequences of an address 
for his removal, resigned the office of master-general 
of the ordnance. When the examination of evidence 
on this ill-fated expedition was concluded, lord Por- 
chester moved two sets of resolutions; to the effect, 
that the enterprise was undertaken under circum- 
stances which afforded no rational hope of adequate 
success, and at the precise season of the year when 
the disease which had proved so fatal was known to 
be most prevalent ; that its advisers were therefore 
highly reprehensible; and that their conduct, in de- 
laying the evacuation of Walcheren, called for the 
severest censure. After four nights' debate, there 
appeared for the first set of these resolutions 227, and 
against it 275 voices: a decision was called for on a 
miserable expedient of general Crauford, who pro- 
posed an amendment, declaring, that although the 
house considered with regret the lives which had been 
lost, it was of opinion that his majesty's ministers 
had proceeded on good grounds in undertaking the 
expedition : and this, though substantially at variance 
with itself, was carried by a majority of forty. The 
second set of resolutions, censuring ministers for de- 
laying the evacuation of Walcheren, was negatived by 
275 votes against 224; and a resolution, approving 
their conduct, in retaining the island till the time 
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when it was abandoned, was carried by 255 against ^^j^^- 
232 : the indignant nation plainly perceived that the - 
house felt unwilling to sanction the disgraceful mea- 
sures of the principals concerned in this expedition ; 
but that it was too courtly to visit the commander 
with any severity of punishment, and too slavishly 
dependent to condemn the acts of a cabinet which did 
not seem likely to be dissolved: though the culprits 
therefore escaped, the cause of parliamentary reform 
advanced another step. 

The exclusion of strangers during these proceed- 
ings, when .it would have been more prudent to con- 
ciliate than to irritate the public, elicited strong, 
but well-deserved animadversions from sir Francis 
Burdett, who observed, Hhat the house, in point of 
character and reputation, had nothing to boast of:' 
and being called to account by Mr. Perceval for these 
offensive remarks, he ridiculed that sensitive delicacy, 
which, while it connived at the most corrupt practices, 
shrank from a bare mention of the truth. The subject 
was afterwards selected as a question for dispute by 
the manager of a debating club, denominated the 
' British Forum,' where the conduct of Mr. Yorke was 
so freely censured, that the foolish pride of that gentle- 
man took fire, and he determined to punish the delin- 
quent : accordingly, on his complaint of a breach of 
privilege, the conductor of the institution, John Gale 
Jones, was brought to the bar of the house ; and, not- 
withstanding his acknowlegement of the offence, as 
well as a respectful apology for it, was committed to 
Newgate. Sir Francis Burdett was not present on 
this occasion ; but when he re-appeared in his seat, he 
loudly condemned the measure as a violation of the 
common law, of Magna Charta, and of the trial by 
jury, in a case where the offence was punishable by 
the ordinary course of justice : he then moved for the 
iramediate discharge of the offender; but the proposal 
w^as negatived by 153 against 14: in consequence of 
this decision, the honorable baronet published a copy 
of his speech, containing the effusions of his indigna- 
tion, and accompanied by a letter to his constituents, 
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CHAP, inveighing with extreme asperity against that domi- 
— '- — neering spirit of a corrupt assembly, which, while it 
*®^®' pretended to represent his majesty's subjects, invaded 
their rights ; and denying the power of the house to 
imprison the people of England. 
Proceed- In consequeucc of this attack, the Commons deter- 
l!i?l*^ar. mined to assert their privileges, which, it was said, 
dett were within their sole cognisance: as it had been 
maintained in the case of Jones, that a libel, not 
being an obstruction to parliamentary business, could 
not be a lawful ground of conunitment by either 
house, sir John Aiistruther replied, that, if not a 
personal, it was a constructive impediment, and justi- 
fied authoritative interference : the house agreeing in 
this doctrine, and considering the publication in ques- 
tion to be a gross and scandalous libel, a resolution 
was carried, by 190 against 150 votes, that sir Francis 
should be committed to the Tower on the speaker^s 
warrant. 

Instead, however, of acquiescing in this resolution, 
he disputed the warrant as an illegal document, and 
expressed a determination to resist not onlv that, but 
any other force which might be employed to coerce 
him : on this, the opinion of the attornev-general was 
taken ; in consequence of which, the serjeant-at-arms, 
accompanied by a number of police officers and a 
detachment of troops, proceeded to his mansion, which 
they entered by a window; and after some altercatiou, 
conveyed this ' friend of the people ' to the Tower: his 
escort however was grossly insulted by the way ; and, 
on its return, was attacked with so much violence, 
that the soldiers were obliged to fire in self-defence; 
when two individuals were kUled, and several wounded; 
after which, the mob assembled about the house of 
the baronet, and committed many outrages. On the 
tenth of April, an offensive letter sent by sir Francis 
to the speaker, after the receipt of his warrant, became 
a subject of debate ; and though a resolution of the 
house declared it to be a flagrant breach of privilege, 
the anger which it excited led to no farther measures 
of punishment : some public bodies, particularly the 
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electors of Westminster and London, petitioned with ^ ^i^' 

much warmth for his release; but he continued in '- — 

confinement to the end of the session; when he '^' * 
privately retired from the Tower by water, to the 
great disappointment of a crowd, prepared to escort 
him, with popular applause, to his residence. 

Sir Francis now commenced actions against the 
speaker, who issued the warrant for his arrest ; against 
the seijeant-at-arms for executing it, as well as for 
breaking open his house; and against earl Moira, 
governor of the Tower, for illegal imprisonment : his 
object was to ascertain whether an appeal lay to a 
court of law against the house, acting as accuser and 
judge in proceedings that affected the liberty of the 
subject : the judges however would not admit that any 
unlawful measure had been adopted in his case; or 
that the warrant issued by authority of the house was 
an illegal instrument : the attempt therefore to over- 
throw this branch of parliamentary privileges, tended 
only to confii^m it ; and gave to the claims of the house 
of commons a solemn recognition by our courts of 
law. 

On the thirty-first of January, Mr. Ward moved 
the navy estimates, the sum total of which was 
£10,897,381; being less, by £1,000,000, than that 
of last year: he accounted for this reduction, from 
the new regulations for keeping public accounts, and 
from an actual diminution of expenses. Mr. Bankes 
also asked leave to bring in a bill for making perpetual 
an act, passed last year, to prevent the granting offices 
in reversion: though vehemently opposed by the 
minister, he was supported by individuals of all parties 
in the house, and the question was carried by accla- 
mation; but it was lost in the upper house: to the 
next motion, for the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee, Mr. Perceval gave his decided opposition ; but 
this also was carried against him. 

On the first of February, Mr. Homer moved for 
various accounts and returns respecting the state of 
the circulating medium, and trade in bullion ; on the 
production of which, a committee was appointed, who 
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^^^' expressed an opinion, that the evils compMned of 

were to be attributed to an excessive issue of Bank 

paper : and their report stated, ' that a general rise 
of all prices, a rise in the market price of gold, and a 
fall in the foreign exchanges, would be the effect of 
an undue quantity of circulating medium in a country 
which had adopted a currency not exportable to other 
countries, or convertible at will into a coin that can 
be exported.' It was added, that no sufficient remedy 
could be pointed out, except a repeal of the law 
which suspended cash payments at the Bank; to 
effect which, some difficulties must be encountered: 
but all hazard to the stability of the Bank, and all 
injury to public credit, might be obviated, by restrict- 
ing cash payments for two years from the present 
time, and by entrusting to the Bank itself the charge 
of conducting and completing the operation. 

On the ninth of February, the eari of Liverpool 
moved for the ffrant of a pension of £2000 to lord 
Wellington and ms two next heirs, and a bill founded 
on this motion subsequently passed through parlia- 
ment: on the same day, in the house of commons, 
sir Samuel Romilly proposed some alterations in the 
criminal law. The indiscriminate application of the 
sentence of death to crimes differing greatly in their 
degree of turpitude, had long been a subject of com- 
plaint : in his opinion, nothing could be more erro- 
neous or mischievous, than that particular punish- 
ments should be allotted to particular offences, and 
that the law should not be acted on : he believed that 
not one out of six or seven, who received sentence, 
suffered the punishment annexed to it; which ren- 
dered our law, not a preventive, but a manifest cause 
of the commission of crimes ; for these were prevented 
much more effectually by the certainty than by the 
severity of punishment. The solicitor-general con- 
tended for the discretionary power with which the 
judges were invested, as a salutary terror; and Mr. 
Perceval would not allow that our penal law deserved 
the epithet of * sanguinary,' since the practice was a 
part of the code. Leave however was given for sir 
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Samuel to bring in a bill to amend the act of king ^^|^- 

William relating to private stealing in shops, ware '- — 

houses, &c., to the amount of five shillings; also one ^^'^* 
to amend the act of Anne as to stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the value of forty shillings ; and another, to 
amend the act of George 11. as to theft on navigable 
rivers to the same value. Though little more than 
discussion was produced at present by the efforts of 
this enlightened statesman to ameliorate our sanguinary 
code, yet great praise is due to him for laying the 
foundation of that reform which has since taken place. 
On the sixteenth of May, the chancellor of the 
exchequer brought forward his budget; and the sup- 
plies voted for the year amounted to £52,185,000, of 
which, the proportion for Ireland was £6,106,000. 
No new taxes were imposed; but a loan of £8,000,000 
was borrowed at the favorable rate of four pounds, 
four shillings, and three pence three farthings per cent. 
The foreign subsidies were, £400,000 for Sicily, and 
£980,000 for Portugal. A vote of credit was passed 
for £3,000,000 ; and Mr. Perceval made a very cheer- 
ing report of British exports and imports ; adding, that 
our orders in council had already reduced the receipts 
of customs in France, from the sum of £2,500,000, to 
that of £500,000. 

On the eighteenth, a petition from the Irish catho- 
lics was presented by Mr. Grattan, who, in a long and 
luminous speech, brought forward all the arguments 
that could be adduced in its favor : the debate conti- 
nued by adjournment for several nights ; but the peti- 
tion was rejected by a large majority; and the same 
fete attended one similar to it in the upper house. A 
motion by Mr. Brande on the subject of parliamentary 
reform was also negatived by a majority of 234 
against 115. 

A subject which now began strongly to occupy 
public attention, was brought before the house of lords 
on the thirtieth of May, by a motion for the second 
reading of the bill carried by sir S. Romilly in the 
commons, for abolishing the punishment of death in 
cases of privately stealing to the amount of five shil- 
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^^^P- lings in a shop: but the arguments which prevailed 

_• — then, were regarded by the upper house as too specu- 

'^^^' lative to be safe. Lord Ellenborough led the opposi- 
tion to this bill; and was seconded by lord Eldon, who 
preferred discretionary powers residing in a judge, to 
a fixed punishment in every case excluding tiie parti- 
cular circumstances : accordingly the bill was tlurown 
out by a majority of 31 against 11. On the sixth rf 
June certain petitions from the Irish catholics, which 
the earl of Donoughmore moved to refer to a commit- 
tee of the whole house, were rejected by 154 votes 
against 68. 

On the thirteenth, lord Grey brought forward a 
motion, * to take into consideration the state of the 
nation;' which he prefaced by a very eloquent and 
argumentative speech. After expatiatmg on the enor- 
mous power acquired by Napoleon, the subjection of 
the whole continent to his dominion or influence, and 
the only hope which remained for Europe in the vigor 
and resistance of this country ; he exposed the ineffi- 
ciency and short-sighted policy of those measures 
which ministers had generally pursued : he then ani- 
madverted on the mismanagement of our internal 
resources, and the evils of our domestic policy; dwell- 
ing on the pernicious effects of our extended paper 
currency, and on the necessity of some systematic 
arrangement of finances, to prevent the anticipation of 
our remaining resources. After a slight allusion to 
the expediency of conciliating so large a portion of 
British subjects, as that which constituted the Roman 
catholic body in these realms, his lordship thus ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of parliamentary re- 
form : — ' This question has long been to me one of 
serious contemplation : I took an active part in it at 
an early age : I pursued my object with sdl that eager 
hope and sanguine expectation so natural to the ardor 
of youth. I will not say, that in subsequent times 
there have not been some differences from my former 
impressions: but of this I assure your lordships; that 
on its great grounds, it never has been abandoned by 
me: to the temperate and judicious reformation of 
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abuses I am now a decided friend; and whenever it ^f-^^' 

shall be brought forward, it shall receive from me a 

sincere and anxious assistance: but I never did, nor *^^^* 
ever will, rest my views of salutary reform on the 
ground of theoretic perfection; though I am always 
ready to correct by the constitution a practical incon- 
venience, where it is practically felt : on this point, I 
was formerly misrepresented by that description of 
persons, who even now continue the same course: 
the folly and presumption of the present day have 
taken up a new doctrine ; that every branch and exer- 
cise of our constitution was defined by law, and only 
to be found in the statute-book: but I have ever 
understood from the most able men, that the great 
and fundamental blessing of the British constitution 
was fixed in the co-operation and harmony of its 

g)wers, all leading to free and efficient government.' 
is lordship here ent/Cred into a vindication of himself 
against the accusation of those who classed him with 
the members of the Constitutional Society, and the 
followers of major Cartwright; utterly disclaiming 
their chimerical notions, though he imputed to them 
no base designs : with reference to the agitation then 
prevailing on the subject of parliamentary privileges, 
he vindicated them, as resting, like other great princi- 
ples of government, on their utility and known exist- 
ence ; and he concluded by moving an address to his 
majesty. This motion excited a very animated debate, 
in which almost all the leading members of the house 
took part : an amendment was moved by lord Stan- 
hope, in which the commitment of sir F. Burdett by 
the house of commons for contempt, was brought for- 
ward as a prominent subject of censure; when the 
chancellor, in answer to lord Erskine, who had con- 
curred in this view, briefly vindicated the right of 
either house to commit for contempts, by analogy to 
attachments for contempt against the ordinary courts 
of jurisdiction — a description of process which, he said, 
was as much a part of the law of the land, as the trial 
by jury itself. The amendment was negatived without 
a division; and the original motion rejected; the 
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CHAP, numbers, including proxies, being for it 72, against 

- -it 134. 

^^^^^' Addresses were at this period voted in both houses, 
on the motion of lord Holland and Mr. Brougham, 
beseeching his majesty to persevere in his efforts to 
induce foreign nations to co-operate with him in the 
abolition of the slave trade. The latter gentleman, 
with great ability, laid open, not only the state of this 
abominable traffic in other countries, but the evasion 
with which its abolition was met in our own; where 
slave traders, like' other Mnugglers, were in the con- 
stant habit of violating the laws : as the penalties were 
of a peculiar nature, it became only a commercial 
speculation, a consideration of the risk that might be 
run for a large profit, if success attended the adventure. 
A resolution for taMng into consideration, early next 
session, measures to prevent this violation of the law, 
was unanimously adopted. 

The twelfth report of the commissioners of military 
inquiry disclosed a flagrant instance of public delin- 
quency, in the case of Joseph Hunt, a member of the 
house of commons, and late treasurer of the board of 
ordnance. It appeared that this person had misapplied 
large sums of the public money to his own use; and, 
on the motion of Mt. Calcraft, he was expelled the 
house : he had screened himself against farther punidi- 
ment by emigrating to Lisbon, under the plea of ill 
health. After a very eventful and stormy session, 
parliament was prorogued on the twenty-first of June: 
events however occurred, which rendered it necessary 
to convoke its members again at an unusual period: 
these now demand our attention. 

Illness of In the autumn of this year began the last and long 

« maj y. p^Qj^j^j^^^ ilbicss of his majcsty, which was referred to 
several proidmate causes, both of a public and a dcnnes- 
tic nature. The tumults and loss of lives in the metro- 
polis, consequent on the arbitrary construction of its 
own privileges by parliament, added to the fisdlure of 
our expeditions, and the prostration of our continental 
allies, as well as the intense anxiety caused by late 
dissentions in the cabinet^ naturally tended to disturb 
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a mind enfeebled by age and shaken by infinnity : at ^ ^l^' 
the same time, an extraordinary event, accompanied 
by mysterious circumstances of assassination and sui- 
cide, which were never unravelled, happened to his 
majesty's fifth son, the duke of Cumberland. On the 
thirty-first of May, his royal highness had retired to 
rest about one o'clock; but at half-past two, he sud- 
denly recdved two violent blows or cuts on his head : 
the first impression on his mind was, that a bat had 
entered the room; but on receiving a third blow, he 
jumped out of bed; and as he was making for a door, 
near the head of it, which opened into a small room, 
the assassin followed, and cut him across the thighs : 
not being able to find the alarm-beU, his royal high- 
ness called for Neale, his valet-in-waiting, who came 
to his assistance, and alarmed the household. While 
the duke went to the porter's room, Neale went to 
awaken Sellis, an Italian attached also as a valet to his 
royal highness's service: no answer however being 
returned to Neale's exclamations, the door was broken 
open, and Sellis was found dead in his bed, with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. It was supposed, that, 
niien the alarm was given, being conscious of his guilt, 
and suspecting they were coming to take him into 
custody, he immediately committed the suicidal act: 
his slippers were discovered in a closet adjoining the 
chamber, in which he concealed himself tiUl hb royal 
UDiaster was asleep : he had five different rooms to pass 
through from thence to his own; and as traces of 
blood from his left arm were seen on the side of the 
narrow entrance^ his coat was examined, and the left 
deeve was found covered with blood: the prince of 
Wales went to the palace early in the morning to visit 
his brother, whom he found wounded in six places; 
and about eight o'clock he set off for Windsor with 
this sad intelligence, which could not fail to shock 
violently the mind of his royal father. The cause 
however most commonly assigned for the king's afflict- 
ing malady, was the illness of his favorite daughter, 
the princess Amelia, the termination pf whose long 
sufferings was now evidently approaching : in October, 
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CHAP, this amiable lady had an attack of erysipelas, wluch 
— '_ — was attended with such excruciating pain, as could not 
^^^^' fail to shatter a frame naturally delicate, and weakened 
by incurable disease: throughout the whole, she dis- 
played a sublime fortitude ; her pious resignation to 
the will of Providence increasing in proportion to the 
afflictions which she endured. While languishing in 
expectation of her last hour, she was constantly 
attended by her royal father, who administered to his 
child every consolation that could be drawn from reli- 
gion : but the circumstance of a beloved daughter m 
the prime of life, passing rapidly to her dissolution in 
the midst of acute sufferings, naturally preyed on the 
king's mind ; and a particular incident is related, as 
having brought on that aberration of intellect, in which 
he remained to the close of his earthly pilgrimage. 
About the twentieth of November, the princess, sup- 
posing her end to be nigh at hand, ordered a jeweller 
to prepare a mourning ring, containing a lock of her 
hair, with the inscription, ' Remember me,' and to 
bring it before three o'clock next day: when his 
majesty came, according to his unfailing custom, at 
that hour, and held out his hand to the sufferer, she 
placed it on his finger without uttering a word ; and 
the father, it was said, never recovered the shock thus 
given to his feelings : his mental distress immediately 
became great ; and in a few days the royal family were 
alarmed by symptoms of that dreadful malady, which 
ever afterwards afflicted him. 
Debate! on Parliament met on the first of November, when 
biu.**^*"^ there was no power either to prorogue or to open it; 
as the king was not present, and no commission could 
be sent; for the chancellor did not think proper to 
affix the great seal to it without the royal signature: 
in this case, the precedent of 1788 was followed, when 
the peers and the commons remained in their separate 
chambers ; the chancellor in the fonner, and Mr. Pitt 
in the latter, informing their respective houses, which 
had assembled without the usual notice or summons, 
of the impropriety of proceeding to any public busi- 
ness under such circumstances; after which an ad- 
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journment of fifteen days was unanimously resolved ^ll''* 
on. Committees were now appointed to examine the —^o.q — 
physicians attending his majesty; and successive ad- 
journments took place until the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, when the houses met; and as it appeared from 
tnedical reports that the species of insanity under 
which his majesty labored held out very slight hopes 
3f his recovery, at least for a considerable period, the 
chancellor of the exchequer took measures for the 
appointment of a regency, and brought forward three 
propositions. One, declaring the incapacity of the king 
to perform the functions of royalty, was unanimously 
agreed to : — another, asserting the right of the two 
houses to supply this defect in the executive power, 
was carried with the single dissentient voice of sir 
Francis Burdett, who could not acquiesce in the de- 
claration, ' that the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the commons of the united kingdom, lawfully, fully, 
and freely represented all estates of this realm;' for 
it was notorious, that instances of corruption had been 
proved against the house of commons, in the election 
of which 150 peers had vast influence. In 1688, he 
said, the city of London, and the respectable gentry 
throughout the country, who had sat in that house, 
were called in, by a convention parliament, to settle 
the great interests of the nation ; but now, a house, 
of which he drew some strong features, summing up 
its titles with that of ' the Walcheren parliament,' had, 
without any appeal to the people, its constituents, 
usurped all power to itself : he should therefore declare 
his solemn protest against the whole proceedings, as 
aiming a mortal blow against the constitution. — With 
regard to a third proposition, that means should be 
devised for giving the royal assent to a bill respecting 
the exercise of the regal authority during his majesty's 
indisposition, Mr. Ponsonby denied that the houses 
had a right to command the chancellor, to apply the 
king's seal to an act which was thence to be considered 
as having the royal sanction; and he moved for an 
address to the prince of Wales, praying him to take 
the regal functions on himself during the king's illness. 
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CHAP. Mr, Canning preferred the precedents of 1788 to those 
of the Restoration or the Kevolution; and spoke in 
ridicule of sir Francis Burdett, as wishing to call in 
the assistance of the lord mayor and common coundl, 
to settle a regency. Sir Samuel Romilly thought the 
resolutions inconsistent with each other : * in one,* said 
he, * the right of the lords and commons to fill up tk 
vacancy is asserted; and yet, that vacancy being ac- 
knowleged, the royal assent to a bill is to be procured, 
to whi<3i his majesty can give no assent : the will of 
the lords and commons can in no wise be constroed 
into the king's will; nor can they by any means legis- 
late for the nation : as well might a set of men, in 
common life, make a contract for an insane person, 
and then employ an individual, as his solicitor, to affix 
his seal and signature to the deed: in fact, the per- 
sonal presence of the king, or of a conmiission signed 
bv him, was essential to every act of legislation; and 
if the house could dispense with this in one case, they 
might in others; they might make war or peace, and 
say such was the king's pleasure/ Mr. Whitbread spcAe 
with great animation in fevor of the proceeding by 
address, which the house rejected; there appearing for 
it 157, against it 269. 

Next day the report of the committee was brought 
up; and on the second resolution being read, lord 
W . Russell objected to it as unnecessary, and as re- 

?uiring the house to vote on abstract propositions, 
[e was supported by sir Francis Burdett, who asserted, 
that the way of duty in the present case was plain 
and clear; for that, by addressing the prince, the 
house would not usurp a disputed power, but exerdse 
an undoubted right: he took this opportunity of re- 
plying to the facetious remarks of Mr. Canning; ob- 
serving, ' that the gloom occasioned bv the deaths at 
Walcheren, and all the miseries of that disgraceful 
expedition, in which he had been convicted of acting 
with a colleague whose incapacity he had denounced, 
might have suspended his drolleries ; especi$my, if he 
reflected, that there never was a minister in this coun- 
try who so much deserved impeachment: he also 
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miglit h»,ve recollected, th^t the corpcw^tion of London ^^|*** 

W9S an important body in our history ; and it little - 

became him to despise the city, who had not thought 

it beneath his dignity to meet at one of its taverns a 

set of jobbers and contractors, whom he entertained 

with speeches on affairs of state.' Various speakers 

delivered their sentiments; sonie opposing what they 

oomidered a very unconstitutional measure, by which 

the house would make itself king, in order to tosent 

to its own act; while others contended, not only that 

the method of 1788 ought to be received as a complete 

precedent, but that the proceeding by address would 

be fraught with absurmty and contradiction. For 

what was proposed to be done? That the two houses 

diould present an address to the prince, praying him 

to take on himself the executive power: if he agreed 

to this prayer, the natural supposition would be, that 

he was constitutional regent already: he would open 

parliament, as his royal father would have done; and 

yet he was not actually regent; for parliament, thus 

(^ned, was to proceed in the act to make him so : and 

here a long train of absurdities and inconsistencies 

would commence. Mr. Perceval, after replying at 

len^h to the arguments of his opponents, concluded 

with asserting, that he would not defer doing what the 

interest of the country required, though the deed might 

belong to the executive power, ^oid even require the 

sign manual; he would act on his own responsibility, 

regardless of the result. The house divided on the 

previous question; there being for it fifteen, against it 

ninety-eight. 

The minister's resolutions having been carried in 
the house of lords, after an amendment proposed by 
lord Holland had been rejected ; it became necessary 
to define the powers with which the regent was to be 
invested : accordingly Mr. Perceval sketched out a plan 
of restrictions similar to that of 1788, with some little 
variation; and this he forwarded, with a letter, to the 
prince of Wales. His royal highness, in reply, simply 
and briefly referred the minister to the letter which on 
a similar occasion he had sent to Mr. Pitt; in which 
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^ Li^^' ^^ ^^ protested against the proposed plan of a re- 
— — ^ — stricted regency ; not because it conveyed any reflec- 
tion on his personal character, but because, in his 
opinion, it essentially violated the British constitution : 
he agreed however to accept the high and important 
trust, even when so fettered and limited, from a re- 
gard to his royal father, and a desire, in the present 
embarrassing situation of aflFairs, to exert what ability 
he might possess. To an extraordinarv protest of all 
the royal dukes, evidently influenced by the heir- 
apparent, against the proposed restrictions, as uncon- 
stitutional, and subversive of those principles which 
placed their family on the throne, Mr. Perceval veiy 
properly replied, 'that he had the satisfaction and 
consolation to reflect, that they were founded on the 
precedent of 1788, which had then received the sanc- 
tion of parliament, and subsequently the approbation 
of his majesty.' 
Prince of Parliament was opened in the usual form, by a com- 
^comes mission under the great seal ; after the heads of the 
regent. rcgcucy bill had passed through both houses, as estates 
of the realm assembled under peculiar circumstances. 
The bill was again brought forward in its constitu- 
tional and regular character; every part of it was again 
canvassed ; and in every succeeding debate the efforts 
of opposition became more and more feeble. A com- 
mittee of lords and commons was finally appointed to 
wait on the prince of Wales and her majesty, to lay 
before them the resolutions of the two houses relating 
to each ; when, in consequence of the assent of those 
royal personages, the bill was passed for a restricted 
regency ; and for the care of his majesty's person by 
the queen, with the assistance of a council : the prin- 
cipal restrictions on the regent were to cease on the 
first of February, 1812, provided parliament should 
have been sitting six weeks, and should be then 
assembled : provision also was made for his majeslv's 
resumption of the regal authority, in case of nis 
restoration to health. The present contest, it may 
be observed, was animated by a spirit of party very 
similar to that which appeared in 1788 : the whig 
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opposition now, as then, placed a strong hope in ^^^^• 
the favorable disposition of the prince toward them, 



politically and personally; therefore they zealously '®^^' 
contended for investing him, at the earliest moment, 
with the most extensive powers; while ministers felt 
a strong interest to delay as long as possible the ap- 
pointment of a regent, who would probably dispossess 
them of office, and to confine his authority within the 
narrowest limits : but we must now advert briefly to 
contemporaneous events in other quarters of the globe. 

Bonaparte was in the zenith of his glory as em- Review of 
peror ; but his real power was in a state of decline : ^^^dt^' 
this requires some explanation. It was not long, 
before that enthusiastic ardor, which rendered the 
soldiers of the republic irresistible, vanished from the 
French ^rmy: but when this source of impetuous 
courage was dried up, habits of victory, and affection 
for the emperor, filled up the void : individual energy 
being supplied by rigid discipline and skilful tactics, 
the national warrior, under Napoleon's hands, became 
the well-drilled, mercenary, imperial soldier; and the 
veteran bands that conquered at Ulm and Austerlitz, 
could they have lasted, might have defied the world : 
but the reckless ambition of Bonaparte tempted him 
tojshed this precious blood profusely on the fields of 
Spain. In the mean time, the Austrian war broke out : 
he called for new levies, and placed them under the 
old standards; but he could not renew the ancient 
spirit of his troops; nor was this supplied by the dis- 
cipline which remedied all defects at Austerlitz: the 
consequences were felt at Essling and atWagramj 
where victory bordered very much on defeat: his 
marshals too being arrived at the highest eminence to 
which he could raise them, became less obedient to his 
dictates, and more jealous of each other. The mar- 
riage, which he now contracted with Maria Louisa, 
saved him for a time ; but the iniquitous and impolitic 
contest in Spain was still exhausting his best troops, 
those veterans of the revolution; and it soon appeared 
that their loss could not be compensated by conscripts 
of the empire. 
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^^^- Another and equally powerfiil eause of Napoleon's 
decline was his violation of the laws of national and 
social rights. Immediately after his marriage, he set 
out, accompanied by his bride, on a tour through 
Belmum, where his attention was particulaily turned 
to the enormous extent of colonial produce which was 
introduced into his dominions through Holland; and 
haying in vain expostulated on the subject witib his 
brother Louis, who scorned to act as a rigid im- 
poverisher of his own subjects. Napoleon took from 
him the most important part of his kingdom; uniting 
to France those provinces which commanded the 
mouths of the Rhine and Scheldt : soon afterwards, 
when this was found insufficient, an army was sent 
into Holland to enforce the counter blockade against 
the English ; on which, Louis resigned his crpwn, and 
retired into Germany ; while his Ungdom was divided 
into depavtments, and incorporated with the French 
empire. 

In Sweden, at the unexpected decease of the crown 

Erince, several candidates appeared for the succession; 
ut the national choice fell on marshal Bemadotte, 
between whom and Bonaparte there existed a secret 
and long-cherished enmity. As it was important to 
the emperor to have a stanch friend on the Swedish 
throne, he covertly opposed this election; and delayed 
his assent, by proposing restrictions on the independ- 
ence of the future sovereign. Bemadotte however 
played his part well : having obtained from Napoleon 
a reluctant acquiescence, he left the French territories 
before there was time to retract it ; and on his arrival in 
Sweden, he endeavored by aU possible means to ingra- 
tiate himself with the nation, and acquire its confidence : 
at present however he was unable to resist the influ- 
ence of the French emperor, at whose requisition this 
northern government was obliged to declare its adher- 
ence to the continental system, prohibit all intercourse 
with iGrreat Britain, ana interdict the importation of 
colonial produce : thus, as in the case of Holland, the 
enmity, of the people was added to that of the sovereign 
against Napoleon. 
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Otiher annexations made to the French empu*e, were ^^^' 
that of the Yalais, for the purpose of securing the- 
passage over the Simplon into Italy; and that of the 
jSans Towns, withtiie wholeterritory between the Elbe 
and the Ems. This last measure not only increased 
discontent among the northern states of Germany, but 
gave caosiderable uneasiness to .the czar; and Alex- 
ander soon showed his displeasure, by prohibiting any 
importation of Fr^ich agncultural produce and manu- 
fistctures into Russia: as the continental system had 
destroyed all trade in the ports of the Baltic, he exhi- 
bited himself more favorable to the English ;2 while 
reciprocal compilaints of bad faith led gradually to a 
disruption of mendly ties between the two emperors. 
The electorate of Hanover also was annexed to the 
kingdom of Westphalia; to all dependent states the 
odious and cruel conscription laws were extended; 
while in France itself it became necessary to rivet the 
chains of despotism by a rigid police, and an intire 
suppression of the liberty of the press. Decrees for 
seizing and burning English merchandise were carried 
into execution, not only in France, but in all countries 
subject to the disastrous rule of its master: the cap- 
tain of any vessel, holding intercourse with Great 
Britain or her ships, was rendered subject to the 
penalty of death, and its owner to that of the brand. 
* In the interior of France,' says de Bourrienne, who 
was at this time French envoy at Hamburg, ^ no idea 
could be formed of the desolation caused by these 
measures in countries which existed by commerce; 
and what a spectacle it was to their destitute inha- 
bitants to witness the destruction of property, which, 
had it been distributed, would have assuaged their 
misery :' thus popular discontent increased, while the 
continent was still inundated with British manufiuj- 
tures; for however powerftd may be the will of a 
despot, it is less powerful and less permanent than are 
the wants of a people. Lastly, it may be observed, 
that Napoleon lay under the anathemas of the church ; 
and an act of his had lately increased the odium 

3 See Bourricnne's Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 198. 
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^?L^' which he had acquired by his treatment of its head. 
The Italian ecclesiastics, by their influence, still 
maintained the supremacy of the pope : these, being 
collected together in large bodies at Rome, were 
constrained by an imperial edict to retire to their 
respective residences; and when symptoms of dissatis- 
faction showed themselves, a French corps of 20,000 
men was collected in the vicinity; the churches and 
other public edifices being converted into barracks for 
their accommodation. At this time, when Napoleon 
stood most in need of sincere advisers, he was sur- 
rounded by court sycophants: the great diplomatist, 
who could have saved him from folly and disaster, 
remained in disgrace; and his brother Lucien, dis- 
gusted at his tyrannical conduct, had sought an asylum 
in England : all these circumstances tended to under- 
mine the imperial power, when it seemed at its greatest 
height, and when it afforded to its possessor the most 
flattering hopes of permanency. 

Great Britain was now in the very struggles of her 
crisis : the enormous pressure of taxation, increased as 
it was by rashly-advised and ill-conducted expeditions, 
weighed heavy on her finances ; the Berlin and Milan 
decrees seriously affected her commerce, before new 
channels could be found for the exit of her manufac- 
tures and colonial produce ; the alarming depreciation 
of her paper currency, with a consequent rise of 
prices, created general misery among the lower orders; 
while innumerable bankruptcies were followed by a 
dreadful reverse of fortune, among those who were 
^^customed to all the comforts and elegances of life. 
With regard to government, the cabinet was still 
weak ; the quarrels of its principal members remained 
unhealed; and the regent was dissatisfied with the 
restrictions by which he was bound: at the same 
time, a strong opposition in the house of conunons 
was so adverse to our prosecution of the Spanish war, 
overrating the powers of Napoleon, undervaluing the 
talents of our great captain, and disgusted at the in- 
feriority of our war administration, that ministers were 
hesitating whether they should not withdraw from the 
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contest; and lord Wellington's cautious proceedings ^'^1^' 
chiefly arose from his knowlege, that any serious re- - 
verses in the peninsula would be followed by its aban- 
donment to the enemy. 

In this fearful state of things, another conflict in a 
different hemisphere seemed fast approaching, when 
the American minister in London demanded the recall 
of Mr. Jackson, our envoy; and Bonaparte, availing 
himself of the bill passed by congress for a condi- 
tional repeal of the non-importation act, declared 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees, as far as they 
affected America, should cease to operate on the first 
of November : the president accordingly issued a 
proclamation, on the seventh of that month, discon- 
tinuing all restrictions relating to France and her 
dependences; with a professed determination, that 
if Great Britain did not revoke her orders in council 
by the second of February, the interdict would be 
enforced against her. This appeared a gloomy pic- 
ture; yet it was relieved by some gleams of light: 
England still had the uncontrolled dominion of the 
sea; her colonial power went on increasing; and 
whenever her fleets could co-operate with her military 
forces, success generally attended her banners. In 
the beginning of July, Murat collected a large arma- 
ment on the coast of Calabria, for the invasion of 
Sicily : after many skirmishes between his flotilla 
and that prepared by sir John Stuart to resist him, 
in which great numbers of Neapolitan vessels were 
taken or destroyed, he succeeded in throwing on 
shore a force of about 3500 men near the Faro point ; 
but, not being properly supported, 900 of them were 
taken prisoners by general Campbell, and the rest 
driven for shelter to their vessels. With similar suc- 
cess, the island of Anholt, in the Baltic, was defended 
by captain Maurice with 380 men, against a Danish 
force of nearly 3000, which landed there on the 
twenty-third of March. In the list of our conquests 
was that of Santa Maura, added to the other Ionian 
islands rescued from French dominion: the Dutch 
settlements of Amboyna, and Banda, the principal of 
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c^AP. their s^ce'islands, surrendared to our arms; as also 
did the isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, which had 
long afforded shelter to French privateers, to the great 
injury of our East Indian commerce: in the latter 
island, an immense quantity of stores aiid Valuable 
merchandise, five large frigates, some smaller ships of 
war, and twent)r-eight merchantmen, bedde two Bri- 
tish captured East Indiamen, were taken by the cob- 
querors. In the West Indies^ the important islandjof 
Gaudaloupe, the last colonial possession of France, 
surrendered to a combined naval and military f(ffce 
under admiral sir Alexander Cochrane and lieutenant- 
general Beckwith; the latter of whom conmianded an 
army of about 6()00 men, divided into five brigades: 
by the prompt and judicious operations of these se- 
veral corps, when a landing had been effected, die 
enemy was driven from all the positions he had oocn- 
pied : having then compressed lus forces, he retired to 
an apparently impregnable situation, b^ond the bridge 
of Nozi^re, which was broken down. The spot chosen 
for defence was of a triangular shape, two sides bong 
de^ ravines ; but the base consisted of a mountainous 
ana woody ridge, the intricate passes of which were 
strongly gufis*d^. The great obstacle to the'Britisli, 
in* the wav^ of &rther proceedings,, was the passage of 
the river ^Toire, which ran down the ravine in fix)nt of 
the^!itemy: rir George Beckwith therefore determined 
not to hazard an attack in that quarter, but rather on 
the flank of his opponents, notwithstending all the 
obstructions which nature and art presented to this 
mancBuvre. Accordingly, brigadier-general Wale, 
who commanded the reserve, was ordered to carry 
his brigade by night over the hills, for the purpose of 
tumuig the enemy's left: this order however had 
scarcely been given, when the general met with a 
man wno had long been accustomed to hunt in those 
mountains, and who offered, at the risk of his life, to 
guide the troops by a path too intricate to be at- 
tempted in the dark, but which would bring them on 
the enemy^s flank in two hours. There now remwied 
only one hour and a half to sunset : no time was to be 
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'ost in sending to the commander in chief, whose route, ^?j ^* 

laid down for the reserve, required five hours; while ' — 

^neral Wale from his position could see the British ^®*^' 
left already engaged with the enemy; whence it was 
[dear to hun, that the French left could not be rein-' 
Toroed in less time than was required for his march. 
In this situation he adopted the resolution of a firm, 
vigorous, and patriotic mind : risking all personal con- 
sequences that might ensue from disobedience of 
ordeil9, he instantly began his march; carried his 
brigade through the most intricate passes in the time 
specified; and, after a short, but severe conflict, drove 
in the enemy, and gained the strong post which laid 
them open to an attack in flank and rear. The 
Frendi commander was so confoimded at seeing the 
heights occupied by British troops, that he sent a 
flag of truce, and surrendered the whole island with- 
out ferther contest : brigadier Wale was wounded in 
this service; and sir George Beckwith, in general 
orders, bore honorable testimony to the zeal and 
ability with which he had conducted his operations. 
hx the same month, St. Eustace and St. Martin were 
also taken; and nothing more was left in this part of 
the world for British arms to conquer. 
. In Spain and Portugal, though the political horizon Affiuw of 
was still gloomy, some indications of a brighter day '^*"' 
appeared : a reaction against the power of imbecile 
and selfish juntas had become visible; while lord 
Wellington, who had given proofs of consummate 
talent and exemplary discretion, acquired an ally 
among the British ministers, in the person of his 
brother, from whose enlightened views and active 
co-operation he anticipated the happiest results. It 
is now time to resume our detail of operations in the 
peninsula, for the conquest of which Bonaparte this 
year made extraordinary exertions. 

After the battle of Ocana, the French under Soult, 
assisted by Victor and Mortier, and accompanied by 
the king in person, advanced into the South of Spain : 
having, on the twentieth of January, penetrated the 
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^'HAP. passes of the Sierra Morena, almost without resist- 
ance, they established their head quarters at Baylen. 

Sebastiani overran Grenada, and took possession of 
Malaga : Seville surrendered to Victor on the tenth of 
February ; the supreme junta, assembled there, having, 
previously retired to the isle de Leon, on the extreme 
point of which stands the city of Cadiz. This last 
refuge of Spanish independence had been exposed to 
great danger through vacillation or treachery; and 
it was saved by a remarkably rapid march of the 
duke of Albuquerque, one of the few Spanish generals, 
to whom their country is indebted for good service in 
her time of danger. This nobleman, at the head of 
8000 men, retreated from Utrera, when he saw that 
Seville must fall ; and on his arrival at Cadiz, he found 
that the junta, who were strongly suspected of a design 
to make terms with Joseph, had been deposed, and the 
supreme authority invested in a regency : vigorous 
preparations were then made for defence ; all persons 
capable of bearing arms were enrolled; British troops 
were called in from Lisbon and Gibraltar; while the 
Spanish fleet, amounting to twenty sail of the line, was 
moored in the harbor, under the direction of admiral 
Purvis, who also brought in the British squadron. 
French troops occupied the whole circuit of the bay, 
endeavoring to annoy the shipping and town ; but not 
venturing a regular attack on the isle of Leon : they 
however took fort Matagorda, situated on the opposite 
side of the harbor, about two miles from Cadiz, after it 
had been bravely defended two months by a body of 
British soldiers and sailors. In Catalonia, the Spanish 
general, O'Donnel, who had collected a considerable 
force for the purpose of raising the siege of Hostalric, 
was defeated on the plain of Vich; and, after a brave 
resistance of four months, the castle of Hostalric was 
taken ; by which the French secured a conununication 
between Gerona and Barcelona : in June, they captured 
the important fortresses of Lerida and Mequinenza; 
but Tortosa, which was next besieged, did not surren- 
der before the commencement of the following year. 
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Valencia, for the surprise of which a plan was con- ^?j^*** 
carted between Suchet and some traitors within the - 
city, was defended by general Caro, who marched out 
against the enemy, and defeated them with great 
slaughter: in the south, 6000 French, stationed at 
Ronda, were surprised by a detachment from Algesi- 
ras, under general Lacy; and fled in disorder, leaving 
their arms and ammunition, which were distributed 
anaong the mountaineers. The spirit of resistance 
spreading to the frontiers of Murcia, Sebastiani was 
ordered into that province; where he compelled the 
-Spaniards to retire to Alicante : an expedition imder- 
t^en against Malaga, in October, proved unsuccess- 
ful ; and lord Blaney, who commanded our troops, was 
taken prisoner. 

In Gallicia and the Asturias, war was carried on 
with various success, by the Spanish generals, Porlier, 
Mahi, and Renovales, assisted by a squadron of British 
frigates stationed at Corunna; sir Home Popham 
being sent by the British government to direct the 
nav^ and general Walker the military department.. 
Various expeditions from Corunna increased the auda- 
city of the guerilla forces, which frequently united in 
numbers sufficient to attack large French detachments 
with such success, that lord Liverpool became anxious 
to employ a corps of 4000 British troops to secure 
Santona, which had the best winter harbor on the 
coast : but when he consulted Wellington, that saga- 
cious commander dissuaded him from the project, 
declaring that it was vain to hope for assistance even 
in this way from the Spaniards. * The first thing,' 
said he, ' which they would require, would be money; 
then arms, ammunition, clothing, provisions, horses, 
forage, and every thing which the expedition ought to 
demand from them; and after all, this extraordinary 
and perverse people would scarcely allow its com- 
mander to have a voice in the plan of operations to be 
followed, when the whole were ready to undertake 
any ; if indeed they ever should be ready.' Meanwhile, 
Napoleon caused Caffarelli's reserve to enter Spain, 
ordered Santona to be fortified, and directed other 
VOL. V. c c 
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^ LL^* reinforcements to these provinces; sending marshal 
Bessi^res to command the army of the north, which at 
the end of the year exceeded 70,000 men. The army 
of the centre amounted to 27,000, exclusive of the 
French and Spanish guards, and the juramentados^ or 
native troops, which had taken the oath of allegiance 
to Joseph : with this force, the new monarch protected 
his court, watched the movements of the Valencians, 
and checked incursions of the partidas. In Andalusia, 
Seville was the chief point of French defence; Cadiz 
that of attack : in this latter city, the national Cortes 
at length met, and the long suppressed voice of the 
people was now heard : but the hopes, whict had been 
thus excited, ended in disappointment. 

Having assumed the lofty title of majesty, this 
assembly declared the press free, except in matters of 
religion; abolished some of the provincial juntas; re- 
appointed captains-general, and proceeded to form a 
constitution worded in the spirit of republican free- 
dom : but these abstract principles of liberty were not 
what the Spanish nation desired; national pride and 
religious influence were the main-springs of its action; 
and the Cortes, in suppressing old establishments, and 
violating old forms, wounded various interests, created 
powerful enemies, and shocked those very prejudices 
which produced resistance to Napoleon: at the same 
time, in the administration of civil and military affairs, 
procrastination, intrigue, folly, and violence were still 
predominant ; and though there was no cordial union 
among any parties in acting against the common 
enemy; yet, with respect to the colonies, which had 
contributed 90,000,000 of dollars to the support of the 
war, all agreed to push violence, injustice, and impolicy 
to the utmost limits. The manner in which those 
transatlantic provinces were governed by the mother 
country had long been a subject of much discontent; 
but the treatment which they had lately expericDced 
from the regency, by the tyrannical suppression of 
their direct trade with Great Britain one month after 
it had been allowed, tended greatly to increase their 
dissatisfaction: Yrhen the Cortes met, they expected 
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more justice; but as soon as the colonial rights were ^^l^* 
agitated in that assembly, eternal slavery was declared 
to be the only lot adapted to persons, whom these 
proud and bigoted Spaniards would scarcely acknow- 
lege as belonging to the great fEunily of mankind. 
'The Americans complain of having been tyrannised 
over for three hundred years! they shall now suffer 
for three thousand years.' — ^We know not to what 
dass of beast the Americans belong.' Such, says colo- 
nel Napier, were the expressions heard and applauded 
in the Cortes, when the rights of the colonists were 
agitated in that assembly.^ 

The rising spirit of liberty first manifested itself in 
the province of Caraccas, where the magistrates were 
deposed, and a provisional junta was formed for con- 
ducting the government on principles of fraternisation 
and unity with the mother country, though with the 
expectation of ultimate independence : other provinces 
soon followed the example; and, on the nineteenth of 
April, the confederacy of Venezuela was formed. 
Having been declared traitors, their ports were block- 
aded, untU they should acknowlege the authority of 
the regency at Cadiz, as the legitimate representatives 
of Ferainand VII. ; though the colonists affirmed, that 
the central junta had no right to appoint a regency 
before the assembling of the Cortes : at the same time, 
the promise of an amnesty was held out for what had 
passed, on condition of future obedience. Two parties 
now arose in Spanish America; the loyalists, who 
submitted to the regency ; and the independents, who 
insisted on governing themselves : king Joseph endea- 
vored to form a third, but met with no success. The 
junta, of Caraccas opened a correspondence with the 
British government, through that of Cura9oa : but lord 
Liverpool, in his reply, observed, ' that, imder obliga- 
tions of justice and good faith, his Britannic majesty 
must discourage every attempt to separate the Spanish 
provinces in America from the mother coxmtry : yet if 
Spain should be condemned to submit to the yoke of 
the common enemy, every assistance should be given 

* Napier, yoL iiu p. 420. 
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^ LL^' *^ those provinces in rendering them independent of 
— ' that power, and obtaining in them an asylum for such 
Spaniards as should disdain to submit to their oppres- 
sors; where they might preserve the remains of the 
monarchy for their lawful sovereign, should he ever 
recover his liberty.' Providence however in his mercy 
decreed otherwise; and Spanish America has not been 
cursed with the aid of Great Britain to rivet on its 
people the leaden fetters of a despotism which was 
perhaps unexampled among nations : many indeed are 
the miseries these colonists have undergone; many 
more also it will be their fate to undergo, before they 
have worked out their freedom, and cleared away 
corruptions engendered by ages of tyranny and mis- 
rule : but these evils are transitory : they will pass off 
like fogs and exhalations from the purified atmosphere; 
and their latest posterity will have cause to rejoice, 
that no British cabinet had the power of bringing thdr 
country again under the yoke of a Bourbon dynasty. 
Several months had now [elapsed since the French 
resumed their schemes of conquest, interrupted by 
the Austrian war and British movements; routing 
the Spailish armies, dispersing their scattered troops, 
and subduing fortress after fortress, until all solid 
resistance was gone, and no hope of deliverance re* 
mained for the peninsula, except what rested on the 
English general. That distinguished chief, when he 
had freed his operations from the wretched influence 
of Spanish juntas, retired to undertake the defence of 
Portugal against the whole power of France ; but not 
without a cautious estimate of all the difficulties and 
chances of success in a country, the face of which he 
had viewed with the eye of a skilful tactician. Soon 
after the fetal battle of Ocana, he repaired to Seville, 
where he met his brother, the marquis Wellesley, and 
held several conferences with the Spanish government: 
he next entered into correspondence with the cabinet 
at home, the members of which were so fiilly satisfied 
of the practicability of his schemes, that they deter- 
mined to support him: but as the dreadful loss of 
men occasioned by thft Walcheren expedition pro- 
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hibited them from sending any reinforcement of troops ^^r^' 
for the present, they agreed to take 10,000 more of - 



the Portuguese into British pay; and thus, pledging ^®'^* 
themselves to an annual subsidy of nearly £1,000,000, 
they justly required, under pain of stopping such a 
supply, that the Portuguese regency should effectively 
keep up that part of the military establishment which 
remained under their own direction. 

When Wellington moved his troops from the banks c^wnpdgn 
of the Guadiana, he placed the greater part of them '"^^^'^^^f*** 
in healthy and comfortable quarters along the valley 
of the Mondego; expecting a reinforcement of 5000 
infantry, and a cavalry regiment from England: on 
the twentieth of January his head quarters were at 
Viseu; general Hill being left with 10,000 men, half 
British and half Portuguese, at Abrantes, in order to 
watch Badajos, and protect Lisbon, as weU as the 
right flank of the British army: the head quarters 
of marshal Beresford were at Thomar ; in which place, 
and its neighboring villages, the Portuguese troops 
were stationed. 

In the mean time, the French movements were again 
under the direction of Napoleon; and not Andalusia 
only, but every part of the peninsula was destined to 
feel his influence. Fresh troops, flushed with their 
late victories in Germany, were inimdating Spain, and 
pursuing the track of the old legions, whUe the latter 
were impelled forward in the career of invasion : yet, 
6ven under these circumstances, the British general 
meditated a forward movement into Castile, in order 
to threaten the rear of Joseph's army, and force him 
to desist from his attack on Andalusia : he well knew 
how fast recruits for the French armies were pouring 
into the country, though the junta had assured him 
that they amounted only to 8000 men ; but he was 
obliged to relinquish his design, because his own rein- 
forcements did not arrive from England before those 
<tf his opponents came into line ; because the Portu- 
guese troops had suffered such hardships during the 
winter, that to put them forward would be to risk 
their total disorganisation; and because marshal Mor- 
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^LL^' tier had brought up his division against Badajos; so 
that the removal of general Hill's force from Abrantes 
would have exposed the right flank of the British anny 
to imminent danger. The invasion of Andalusia was 
soon discovered to be only part of a general move- 
ment : exclusive of the army which forced the Sierra 
Morena, three corps, the sixth, second, and fifth, 
amounting to 50,000 men, might have united to op- 
pose the British advance; while 100,000 victorious 
troops, rendered disposable by the peace of Vienna, 
were crossing the Pyrenees : of these, a complete divi- 
sion, under Junot, was already arrived in the plains of 
Valladolid; and would, in conjunction with Keller- 
man, have overwhelmed our army, but for that 
sagacity which the French, with derisive but natural 
anger, and the Spaniards with ignorance and ingra- 
titude, termed, 'the selfish caution of the English 
system.'^ 

Henceforward lord Wellington turned his whole 
attention to Portugal; against which country, before 
the end of May, the French brought an army, amount- 
ing to near 87,000 men of all arms, under the chief 
command of Massena; while the ninth corps, of 24,000, 
under Drouet, was arranged for its support, along the 
great line of communication from Vittoria to Valla- 
dolid; and a division of more than 10,000, under 
general Serras, was employed as a moveable column 
to protect its rear : beside these troops, the French 
army of the south, under Soult, consisted of 73,000 
men ; that of the centre, under Joseph, reckoned 
24^000; and about 144,000 were distributed, under 
Macdonald, Suchet, and other able conmianders, in the 
various governments. To oppose this mighty force, 
the Spaniards had little except iheir partidcLSj or irre- 
gular bands; which, though extremely annoying to 
the French, would have soon disappeared under the 
stem system of Napoleon, had they not been supported 
by the presence of British armies, to which eventually 
they became extremely serviceable. 

In Portugal however, strange to say, lord Welling- 

* Ntupier, vol. iii. p. 232. 
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ton was met by innumerable obstacles, similar to those ^ ll^' 
which he had experienced in Spain. There were three 



principal parties in the country : that of the great iKficuities 
mass of the people, ready to undergo every extremity of lord 
for independence ; that of the disaffected, who ex- ^Yn!^'*"^' 
pected an ameliorated government if the French should 
be successful; and that of the Jidcdgos^ or nobles, who 
hoped to profit by the energies of the nation, without 
any diminution of their privileges, or of the abuses 
of government. These latter were a powerful body, 
acting in co-operation with a regency as corrupt and 
imbecile as the supreme junta of Spain : at their head 
was that furious and bigoted priest, the bishop of 
Oporto, who had lately been raised to the dignity of 
patriarch : his colleagues, the Monteiro Mor, and the 
marquis of Das Minas, were jealous of each other; 
but, like their chief, unanimous in support of abuses : 
insomuch that the re-organisation of the army, carried 
on by marshal Beresford, wns so hateful to those who 
profited by its former state, that Das Minas resigned 
in disgust, and became a centre roxmd which the dis- 
affected of all parties rallied : four new members were 
then added to the regency ; of whom, the first,^ Anto- 
nio, commonly called Principal Souza, was a daring 
unprincipled intriguer, who, in league with the patri- 
arch, sought every opportunity to thwart our com- 
manders. Thus, as colonel Napier observes, an ex- 
ceedingly powerful cabal was formed, whose object 
was to obtain the supreme direction of civil and mili- 
tary affairs, controlling both Wellington and Beres- 
ford; and while the chevalier Souza, brother of the 
principal, was envoy at the court of London, another, 
Don Pedro de Souza, in the same capacity near the 
Spanish regency, and the conde Linhares, head of the 
family, prime minister in the Brazils, their dangerous 
intrigues were supported with a high hand by the 
cabinet of Rio Janeiro.^ To counteract and overcome 
the machinations of this cabal, gave lord Wellington, 
for a long tinie, more trouble than to beat the French: 
perhaps they would have heen too much even for his 

* Napier, vol* hi. p. 250. 
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^L^^* powerful mind, distracted as it was by ether cares; 

'- — nad it not fortunately happened that Canning's envoy, 

Mr. ViUiers, was superseded by Charles Stuart, just at 
the time when consummate experience in the aflGedre 
of the peninsula, aided by a resolute temper, was ab- 
solutely necessary to support the commander-in-chief. 
Haying required and obtained, as marshal-general of 
Portugal, an authority over the forces independent 
of the local government, Wellington called on the 
regency to revive the ancient military laws, by which 
the whole male population was to be enrolled and bear 
arms: this effected, he demanded that the people 
should be ordered to lay waste the country, on what- 
ever line the enemy might penetrate: but, knowing 
that he had to oppose the finest armies of France with 
a small British force, before the discipline and valor 
of his Portuguese allies could be ascertained, he con- 
ceived the grand design, of turning the mountains that 
cross the neck of land on which Lisbon is situated^ 
into an impregnable citadel, to receive the defenders 
of the peninsula, if they should be obliged to retire 
before the overwhelming masses of its invaders. 
Knowing also the uncertainty of war, and the dangers 
of an encounter with 80,000 veterans of France, lori 
Wellington prepared a second and a third line of 
intrenchments ; whilst a large fleet of transports was 
constantly kept in the river, for the reception, not only 
of British and Portuguese forces, but such of the 
citizens also as might wish to embark. It then re- 
mained to organise a method of supplies for his army 
in a country almost exhausted of provisions; and, 
lastly, to consider attentively every line of operation 
on which the enemy might advance, in order to ob- 
struct his movements. Such were some of the diffi- 
culties that surrounded this second Marlborough ; such 
the intricate combinations which engaged his mighty 
mind, when he undertook to renew the ancient glories 
of his country, tarnished by recent feilures on the 
continent. 

The British army, . distributed into five divisions, 
was thus disposed in the beginning of the campaign: 
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the first division of 6000 men under general Spencer ^^l^' 
was stationed at Viseu; the second under general Hill — — — 
at Abrantes; the third of 3000 under general Picton 
at Celerico ; the fourth of 4000 under general Cole at 
Guarda; and the light division of 2400 under general 
Robert Craufurd at Pinhel; while 3000 cavalry under 
sir Stapleton Cotton were ranged along the valley of 
the Mondego; the whole number imder arms being 
not more than 23,400 ; to this however must be added 
about 20,000 Portuguese regulars at Thomar, 5000 at 
Abrantes, and the militia with the ordenanqa^ that 
formed a kind of defence at the wings of lord Wel- 
lington's line. 

The early movements of the French were vague, 
and their projects obscure: while Mortier menaced 
Badajos, Ney summoned Ciudad Rodrigo; and Loison 
advanced against Astorga, from which place he was 
repulsed. Junot, with the eighth corps, then medi- 
tated its siege, but was suddenly called toward Madrid 
to repress any disorders that might occur in the 
king's absence ; while Kellerman advanced to Alba de 
Tormes; and detachments from his force, and that of 
iNey, chased the Spanish general, Carrera, from the 
Gata and Bejar mountains. The invasion of Portugal 
by the northern line was not yet finally arranged: 
whatever designs might have been contemplated, they 
were frustrated, partly by the insurrection in Grenada 
and the failure of Suchet in Valencia, partly by dis- 
sention among the leaders in the absence of Napoleon. 
When the commotions in the south subsided, Junot 
returned into Old Castile; and, having established 
communications between himself and Ney, invested 
Astorga, which fell after a gallant resistance on the 
night of the twenty-first of April. During this siege, 
the sixth corps was concentrated at Salamanca; a 
detachment sent by Kellerman seized the pass of 
Baiios; and a strong battering train arrived at Sala- 
manca. The grand operations were now commencing ; 
the whole line of communication with France swarmed 
with living masses ; and a report arose that the 
emperor himself was on the way to head his armies : 
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c^AP. the emperor however was bound at Paris by the silken 
fetters of Hymen; but Massena, the highest in rank 
among his marshals, a stranger also to those petty 
intrigues and jealousies which had hitherto obstructed 
the French conquests, was selected to be the represen- 
tative of Napoleon ; and his authority was made ab- 
solute in the northern provinces of Spain. ^ Having 
repaired to Madrid for the purpose of conferring with 
the king, he there decided on the northern fine of 
invasion ; and, during his residence in the capital, he 
sent instructions to marshal Ney to undertake the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the twenty-sixth of April this place was in- 
vested by about 25,000 French troops: the garrison 
amounted to 6000 fighting men, beside the citizens; 
and the veteran Don Andreas Herrasti, its governor, 
was one of the few Spanish officers worthy of their 
country's best days. The British head-quarters were 
now removed to Celerico ; the garrison naturally 
looked for assistance; and the allied forces were eager 
for the contest; but no demonstration was made to 
co-operate with the besieged. Lord Wellington has 
been censured for this inactivity; as disregarding, 
with a worse than stoical indifierence, the sudfferings 
of his allies, and the taunts of his enemies. Let the 
deti^tors of this great general attend to an obser- 
vation made at the time by one, who seems fiilly 
to have entered into the profound views of his distin- 
guished commander. * If,' said general Picton, * we 
attempt to relieve this place, the French will drive us 
out of Portugal ; while, if they get possession of it, 
they will lose time, which is of more importance to 
them than Ciudad Kodrigo.'^ At this period also, lord 
Wellington's operations were so cramped by the scan- 
dalous conduct of the Portuguese regency, who kept 
back all the resources of their country, that it was not 
without great difficulty he could maintain his position 
on the frontier. Their conduct was exactly similar to 
that which he had experienced from the Spanish junta 
in his iadvance on Talavera; and his remonstrances 

« Life of Picton, vol. i. p. 283. 
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were treated with the same contemptuous indifference chap. 

and neglect : but feeling himself here to be in a dif- — — 

ferent relative situation, he wrote in a severe and *®^^* 
menacing style to those traitors ; by which means 
alone he procured some relief for his troops. How 
different might have been the result of this campaign, 
if Massena, despising the small Spanish garrison left 
in the rear of his immense army, had pressed boldly 
on, while Regnier had taken Hill's division in flank ! 
Well might the emperor, when he deliberately criticised 
operations at St. Helena, declare that his lieutenant 
had violated the essential rules of offensive warfare ! ^ 

Lord Wellington's capacious and reflective mind 
had at this time taken an anticipated view, not only 
of the present campaign, but of the whole peninsulaSr 
war: he had now become acquainted with the cha- 
racter and resources both of his allies and of his 
antagonists ; and he was well aware that one or two 
victories on his own side could not decide the contest, 
while a single defeat might at once bring it to a con- 
clusion. Not all the wUes of his antagonist therefore 
could induce him to hazard an engagement: but in 
order to keep up the animation of his troops, he per- 
mitted general Craufurd, one of the most daring and 
impetuous spirits of the age, to commence a series of 
operations with his light division ; giving him however 
strict injunctions not to pass the Coa, and not to bring 
on a general action. Witn 4000 infantry, 1 100 cavalij, 
and six guns, this enterprising officer executed a bru- 
liant series of manoBuvres, within a few hours' march 
of the grand French army; defeating many detach- 
ments, especially of cavalry ; and cutting up the 
resources of the country, which he appropriated to the 
sustenance of his own troops. His division was at the 
same time in so perfect a state of discipline, that the 
whole would, when any occasion offered itself, form in 
order of battle, with the baggage packed in the rear, 
in less than a quarter of an hour. 

In the mean time, Ciudad Rodrigo, left to its fate, SfJ^^l^ 
held out nobly till the first of July; when Massena, dri^o by 

' * n n'avait pas raisoim6 son operation,' was the expression. 
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^^^- sensible that Ney's mode of attack was faulty, made 
some alterations which soon brought all the outward 
defences of the place into his possession ; and on the 
ninth, so terrible a fire was opened on the town itself, 
that the Spanish guns were neariy silenced, and a 
wide breach was visible in the wall. * At this moment,' 
says colonel Napier, ' three French soldiers, of heroic 
courage, suddenly running out of the ranks, mounted 
the breach; looked into the town; and, having thus 
proved the state of the works, discharged their mus- 
kets, and retired unhurt to their comrades : the columns 
of assault immediately assembled; and the troops, ani- 
mated by this example, as well as by the presence of 
Ney, were impatient for the signal. A few moments 
would have sent them raging into the midst of the 
city; when a white flag waved on the rampart, and 
the venerable governor was seen standing alone on 
the ruins, and signifying by his gestures that he de- 
sired to capitulate: he haa stricken manfully, while 
reason warranted hope ; and it was no dishonor to his 
silver hairs, that he surrendered when resistance could 
only lead to massacre and devastation.'® 

Soon after the fall of this place, Crauftird, who had 
ventured to depart from his conunander's general 
instructions so far as to pass the Coa, brought on a 
bombat between his division and a superior force; by 
which he was driven across a bridge over that river, 
and pursued by the enemy : there however his troops 
made a gallant stand, and the French lost more than 
1000 men; the slaughter at the bridge being dreadful 
to behold : the general then made good his retreat be- 
hind the Pinhel, with a loss of forty-four Portuguese, 
and 272 British killed, wounded, or missing; among 
whom were twenty-eight officers. 
• Massena pushed some troops over the Coa for the 
purpose of cutting ofi^ all conmaunication between the 

* If the wretched Ferdinand had posseised a soul removed one degree abore the 
bmto creation, he would have employed artists to delineate this and other instances 
of heroic valor, in his subjects, instead of using his own roval fingers to embroider, 
petticoats for the Virgin. Such noble representations would have adorned the walla 
of the Escurial quite as well as the figures of tortured saints, or the loves of 
iieatfaen deities. 
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allies and Almeida: on the twenty-seventh of July ^^t^' 
these reached the Pinhel; and the British army was - 
drawn back to a more concentrated position, where it 
remained several days anxiously watching the move- 
ments of the enemy : on the third of August, however, 
the French retired again behind the doa; but Wel- 
lington could not be induced to alter his plans: so 
that when Massena, after much dilatory proceeding, 
invested Almeida, colonel Cox the governor, was left 
with a garrison of about 4000 men, to make the best 
defence in his power. On the eighteenth, the trenches 
were begun under cover of a false attack; and on the 
twenty-sixth, the second parallel being completed, 
sixty-five pieces of artillery, mounted in ten batteries, 
opened on the place: the counter fire however was 
briskly kept up, and little serious damage was sus- 
tained; but just after dark, treason or an accidental 
shell caused an explosion in the magazines, which not 
only reduced the town to ruins, with an enormous 
destruction of life, but dismounted the guntf, and 
breached the rampart. Colonel Cox, hoping that the 
British army might relieve him, and knowing the im- 
portance of delay, would still have refused the enemy's 
demand to surrender, had he not been betrayed by 
his Portuguese officers, at the head of whom was Ber- 
nardo Costa, lieutenant-governor of the fortress, wha 
was afterwards brought to trial by marshal Beresford, 
and shot as a traitor. 

As soon as lord Wellington became acquainted with 
the fall of Almeida, he ordered the army to fall back 
behind the Mondego; but still a considerable degree 
of inertness pervaded the operations of his antagonist : 
he hesitated to advance, seeming either disinclined to 
commence the invasion, or imdecided as to the mode 
of conducting it : he already experienced great diffi- 
culty in feeding his men, who by depredation and 
cruelty had rendered the inhabitants in their rear 
implacable enemies ; nor could supplies be easily sent 
from other parts of Spain, on account of the guerilla 
bands, whose knowlege of the country was so perfect^ 
that they were able to destroy an escort with very 
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^^L^* little risk to themselves. Massena also waited till he 
could be assured of the co-operation of Regnier; and 
that general suddenly appeared at Sabugul on the first 
of September, threatening to advance on Guarda, and 
turn the right of the British ; while the French cavalry 
actually attacked its piquets in £ront : Wellington then 
drew his infantry behind Celerico, and fixed h^ cavalry 
at that place, with posts of observation at Guarda 
and Trancoso. It appeared to be the French general's 
design at this time to advance into Portugal by three 
different routes, on the lines of Pinhel, Alverca, and 
Guarda; but, suddenly changing the plan which his 
demonstrations indicated, he now concentrated his 
forces, and commenced a rapid march along the right 
bank of the Mondego, in the hope of securing Coimbra, 
before the junction of Hill's corps, no longer under 
the necessity of watching Regnier, should enable Wel- 
lington to offer effectual resistance. The road selected 
by Massena for his advance was so full of natural im- 
pediments, as to be considered almost impracticable; 
but had he determined to take that on the left bank, 
by which his antagonist was now retiring, he must 
previously have encountered the British army in the 
strong passes of the Estrella, a mountain-chain ex- 
tending from the Tagus to the Mondego; he therefore 
chose the road northward of this river. . In the mean 
time, reports of the French advance created such a 
panic in the capital, and such a false coloring was 
given to all the British operations by its infamous 
regency, that our commander was under the necessity 
of remonstrating severely with that body on the 
nature of their proceedings; declaring, *that unless a 
stop was put to their miserable intrigues, he would 
advise his own government to withdraw its army/ 
So mischievous mdeed had these proceedings been, 
that the tract of country between the Mondego and 
the lines at Torres Vedras still contained provision 
sufficient to support the French during the ensuing 
winter; and the people were unprepared to expect an 
enemy, or to attempt a removal of their property : his 
only choice therefore lay between stopping the invaders 
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on the Mondego, or laying waste the country as he ^ ^l^' 
retreated, and driving the wretched inhabitants before - 
him to the shelter of his lines: the consequences of 
defeat would have been so dreadful, and tne proba- 
bility of it was so great, when the inatAriel of the 
enemj's army was compared with that of his own, 
that prudence obliged his lordship to take the latter 
course; though he knew how his actions would be 
ndsrepresented by the violent faction which opposed 
all his measures, and was ready to inflame the public 
mind against all his counsels. 

Having come to this determination, he lost no time 
in retreating; so that he might take every advantage 
over his advancing foes. As they proceeded with 
great labor and difficulty along the right bank of the 
Mondego, he kept a parallel line with their march; 
and being less encumbered, he so far outstripped them, 
that by an able and rapid manoeuvre during the 
twentieth and twenty-first of September, he. crossed 
the river, and took iip a position in their front, on the 
Sierra de Busaco. This mountain, about eight miles 
in length, and abutting on the Mondego, is connected 
with the Sierra de Caramula by a rugged tract almost 
impervious to the march of an army : its face is rough, 
steep, and fit for defence ; while the approach to a 
position taken on its crest is very unfavorable to an 
attacking army. When this formidable post was oc- 
cupied, some British officers expressed their fears that 
Massena would not assail it : lord Wellington thought 
otherwise; and his ready answer was, 'but if he does, 
I shall beat him.'^ Massena, ignorant respecting the 
nature of the country, was misled by reports ; nor was 
he a man likely to be deterred by the first difficulty 
that opposed his progress. 

General Hill had not yet joined the British army 
with his division, and Leith's corps was still engaged 
in passing the river : consequently, it is possible, that 
if the French had made their attack instantly, they 
might have forced the pass; but Massena was not on 

» Napier, vol. iii. p. 324. 
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CHAP, the spot, and Ney was unwilling to risk a battle on his 
own responsibility: the fiavorable moment therefore 



^®'^" ^ was lost; and by the twenty-sixth our army was con- 
centrated in its strong position, covered in front by 
steep precipices and pathless defiles: on the twenty- 
fourth, the enemy appeared in force, and skirmished 
with the British piquets in front of Mortagao ; while a 
party of their cavalry received a severe check from 
the fourteenth dragoons. Early on the twenty-fiftij, 
the impetuous Crauford moved down fi*om his post, 
and seemed disposed to renew the scene of the Coa; 
when the enemy came on so rapidly, that Welling- 
ton himself was obliged to interfere, and cover the 
retreat of the light division : all his energy and skill 
was required to prevent its being seriously engaged: 
* howbeit,' says colonel Napier, ' a series of rapid and 
beautiful movements, a sharp cannonade, and an hour^s 
march, brought every thing back, in good order, to 
the great position; but almost at the same montent, 
the opposite ridge was crowned by the masses of the 
sixth corps ; and the French batteries opened, as the 
English troops mounted the steep ascent on which the 
convent was situated.' 

Ney was now anxious to make an immediate onset; 
but Massena was ten miles in the rear at Mortagao, 
and the only favorable opportunity of success was lost; 
for the troops of general Leith were but now crossing 
the river, general Hill's division had not closed up, 
and only 25,000 men were in line on a sierra extending 
eight miles. On the twenty-sixth, both Ney and 
Regnier wrote to the prince of Essling, intimating 
their desire to attack: every thing however was to 
await his arrival; and he did not reach the field till 
noon, bringing with him the eighth corps: but the 
situation of his opponents was greatly altered; the 
whole sierra was glittering with bayonets, the troqps 
posted in the most advantageous positions, the moan- 
tain sides covered with skirmishers, and fifty pieces of 
artillery placed among projecting rocks, which in some 
instances formed natural batteries. Ney was now 
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averse to attack ; but Massena was resolved, if possible, ^?l^* 
to force the British position, relying on the numbers, - 
valor, and disciplinfli of his troops. 

Very early on the morning of the twenty-seventh, 
the French columns were put in motion; three, under 
Ney, opposite to the convent; and two, under Reg- 
nier, against the pass of St. Antonio de Cantara, the 
defence of which was principally entrusted to the third 
division, commanded by general Picton. At this latter 
post, a short time before dawn, a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry was heard ; and soon afterwards fourteen pieces 
of cannon opened from an opposite height, to cover the 
advance of a heavy column as it attempted to force the 
defile: but so incessant a fire was kept up on their 
flank by the light corps of the division, the seventy- 
fourth regiment, and a Portuguese battalion in front, 
that no efforts could succeed; and they were ultimately 
compelled to retire in great confiision. During the 
most critical period, however, a strong column pene- 
trated on the left of the division close to the hill of 
Busacos, which was occupied by the eighty-eighth, 
and four companies of the forty-fifth : the combat here 
was very unequal ; and the enemy, having gained the 
rocky heights, was on the point of securing the posi- 
tion, when Picton, leaving the defence of the pass to 
colonel Mackinnon, galloped toward the left, where he 
found the eighty-eighth, and the light companies of 
the seventy-fourth, retiring in disorder before the over- 
whelming masses: with some difficulty he succeeded 
in rallying those troops; when the gallant major 
Snuth, placing himself at their head, made a desperate 
charge on the foe; while Picton himself headed a bat- 
talion of the eighth Portuguese regiment, brought up 
by major Birmingham at a very critical moment : this 
joint attack was eminently successftd ; the French, 
&tigued by previous efforts, were driven over the 
rocks; and down they went headlong, leaving the 
mountain side strewed with carcasses and arms. On 
Picton's return to the pass, he found it resolutely main- 
tained; and when Leith's brigade advanced to his 
assistance, he ordered it to march on by the rear 
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^ lI^' ^^^^ *^^ ^^^ where it arrived in time to join five 
companies df the forty-fifth under lieutenant-colonel 
Mead, and the eighth rortuguese regiment under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Douglas, in repelling the last atteihpt 
of the enemy at that point.^^ 

Ney's attack on the light division, farther to the 
left, had no better success: the ascent here was even 
more steep and dangerous than the pass which had 
foiled Regnier ; while Craufurd had made a masterly 
disposition of his forces. 

The French marshal pushed forward two divisions 
of the sixth corps, the one under Loison, and the other 
commanded by Marchand; himself keeping the Aird 
in reserve : the first of these, headed by general 
Simon's brigade, ascended the mountain with astonish- 
ing celerity, though penetrated from front to reiar by 
shot from colonel Koss's artillery, and plied incessantly 
by musketry from the light troops : their impetuosity 
however could not be withstood; the British skir- 
mishers rushed back over the edge of the isunmiit, the 
artillery was withdrawn, and cries of victory were 
heard from the advancing columns: at this mon^nt 
Craufurd, who had been intently watching the pro- 
gress of the attack, ordered the fortyr-third and My- 
second regiments, that wiere concealed from view by 
the hollow ground, to advance : a loud shout startlai 
their assailants, among whom a close volley was poured 
with ttoible efiect : a rapid charge, which foUowed, 
sent 1000 British bayonets over the brow of the moun- 
tain; when 'the enemy, unable to retreat, and afraid 
to resist, were rolled down the steep like a torr^it of 
hailstones urged by a tempestuous wind:'^^ the msm 
body of the Britbh refrained from pursuit ; but several 
companies, which descended after the fiigitives, were 
driven back by the reserve. Marchand's division, 
which followed the main road, broke into masses; 
gained a pine wood half- way up the mountain; and 
sent the light troops toward the highest part : but the 
difficulty of ascent was so great, that general Pack 

" Life of Picton, vol. i. p 252. 

** Lord LoHidoiidetri^tt mnioT^ o1 ^^^^BttMular War, 
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held the enemy in check; the guards, about half a ^j^^* 
mile higher up, under general Spencer, cut off all 
hope of success ; and the fire of Craufurd's artillery, 
after the defeat of Loison, flanked the main body of 
the French in the jane wood. Ney, who was there in 
person, having sustained the murderous contest for 
an hour, finaJly retired; and thus, after prodigious 
efforts of valor, and a loss of near 5000 men in killed 
and wounded, the French were unable to force this 
position, the defence of which cost the allied forces 
not more than 1300: the Portuguese troops behaved 
so well in this action, that the commander-in-chief 
declared them worthy of contending in the same ranks 
with British soldiers. 

As it was expected that Massena would renew his 
attempt on the twenty-eighth, every preparation was 
made in the British line to give him another warm 
reception; but the result of yesterday's conflict had 
taught him a severe lesson ; and by means of a pea- 
sant, he had discovered a pass through the Sierra de 
Caramula, on the British left, leading into the high road 
to Coimbra, by which the position might be turned : 
through this defile the French commander hoped to. 
reach that place before lord Wellington ; and to cover 
his movement, the skirmishing was renewed with great 
vigor and activity ; nor was this project apparent before 
evening, when the enemy's masses in front were sen- 
sibly diminished, and his cavalry descried winding 
over the distant mountains: Hill's division then 
crossed the Mondego, to retire on Thomar; while the 
centre and left wing defiled in the night along the 
other roads on Milheada, in the route to Coimbra.* 
Massena vainly hoped, by a rapid movement, to reach- 
this city before the British army; on the first of 
October he attacked its outposts, and drove them from 
the hills bounding the plain of Coimbra to the north; 
a skirmish of cavalry took place, in which fifty or 
sixty fell on both sides, and some of our men were 
cut down in the very midst of the river : this obliged 
the light division, which formed the rear-guard, to^ 
move hastily through the city, in order to gain the 
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^\l^' d^fil®^ ^^ Condeixa; and then ensued one of the most 
dreadful scenes of distress witnessed during this cruel 
war. The vile regency had neglected to enforce lord 
Wellington's instructions ; and the people had neither 
driven away their cattle, nor moved their com and 
other property, nor destroyed their mills : deceived by 
their own vain hopes, they remained till the rapid 
advance of the enemy, and the sudden retreat of the 
allies, left them no time for preparation, and very 
little for escape. 'Then,' says lord Londonderry, *a 
crowd of men, women, and children, of the sick, the 
aged, and the infirm, as well as the young and robust, 
covered the roads and fields in every direction : mothers 
might be seen, with infants at their breasts, hurrying 
toward the capital, and weeping as they went; old 
men, scarcely able to totter along, made their way, 
chiefly by the aid of sons and daughters; while the 
whole road soon became strewed with bedding, blan- 
kets, and other species of household furniture, which 
the weary fugitives were unable to carry farther.' 

At the entrance of the bridge the press was so great, 
that our troops were obliged to halt for a few moments 
just under the prison : the jailer had fled with the 
keys ; and the prisoners, crowding to the windows, 
were endeavoring to tear down the bars with thdr 
hands, and even with their teeth, bellowing in the 
most frightful manner; while the bitter lamentations 
of the multitude increased, and the pistol shots of the 
cavalry engaged at the ford were heard. Captain 
William Campbell, an officer on Craufiird's staff, broke 
open the prison doors, while the troops forced a pas- 
sage over the bridge ; but the defiles beyond it were 
so crowded, that no effort could make a way, even 
for the artillery; and if a single regiment of French 
infantry had come up, all must have been destroyed: 
at last, a passage was opened on the right flank for 
the guns; but it was nearly dark when the division 
reached Condeixa : head quarters were that night at 
Redinha, and next day at Leiria : both at this place, 
and at Condeixa, the troops began to plunder, and all 
the disorders of a retreat had already commenced; 
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but three men, taken in the fact at Leiria, were hanged ^?^^' 

on the spot; and other vigorous measures restored- 

order, while a contrary line of conduct, pursued by ^^^^' 
Massena, was very injurious to the discipline of his 
troops : the utmost license was permitted to them at 
CJoimbra; and the time so wasted, from the first to the 
fourth of October, destroyed every advantage gained 
by their rapid march. 

The prince of Essling had scarcely quitted the city, 
when Trant, Miller, and Wilson, whose independent 
corps always hovered round the contending armies, 
closed on his rear; occupying the sierras on both sides 
of the Mondego, and cutting off all communication 
with Almeida. On the evening of the fourth, the 
French drove the British piquets from Pombal, and 
next morning pushed on so suddenly to Leiria, as to 
create considerable confusion; but after some hard 
fighting in the defiles, that city was cleared, and our 
army continued its retreat ; the right by Thomar and 
Santarem, the centre by Bytalha and Kio Mayor, the 
left by Alcoba9a and Obidos ; while a strong Portu- 
guese force was thrown into Peniche. In the mean 
time, Massena having left his sick and wounded in 
Coimbra, without a sufficient garrison to protect them, 
colonel Trant made an attack on that city : about 600 
French troops, rallying round the hospital, made a 
desperate resistance, being supported by such of the 
invalids within as could crawl to the windows, and use 
their muskets : at length, finding resistance vain, they 
surrendered as prisoners of war; and nearly 5000 men 
were conducted by the colonel to Oporto. 

This disaster did not induce Massena to make any Lord "^el- 
alteration in his movements, which he so accelerated, forms the 
that in Alcoentre he was very near intercepting the !j,"®^°/ 
British brigade of artillery, tne retreat of which was vedr^. 

fallantly defended by the sixteenth regiment and the 
bOyals. At Alemquer also, the light division, under 
general Craufurd, was overtaken on the ninth : great 
confusion ensued; and if his soldiers had not been 
among the best that were ever collected under a 
standard, great losses would have occurred. False 
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CHAP, information respecting their dispersion having reached 
general Hill at Alhandra, he thought it expedient to 
make a retrograde movement, in order to protect the 
passes at Arruda; so that when the enemy was in full 
march against the lines, the front from Alhandra to 
Sobral, a distance of about nine miles, was totally 
unguarded: Hill, however, whose caution, vigilance, 
and discretion throughout the whole peninsular cam- 
paign were above all praise, quicklv ascertained the 
truth, and regained his former position before day- 
break on the eleventh. Soon afterwards, the whole 
army was safely disposed behind those impregnable 
lines of Torres Vedras, the formation of which have 
conferred as much honor on their projector as any of 
the great victories which he achieved : they consisted 
of three distinct ranges of defence; the first, extending 
from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth of the 
Zizandre on the sea coast, in length about twenty-nine 
miles; the second, varjdng from six to ten miles in 
rear of the front, stretched from Quintella on the 
Tagus to the mouth of the San Lorenza, twenty-four 
miles in length ; the third, intended to cover a forced 
embarkation, extended from Passo d'Arcos on the 
Tagus to the tower of Junquera on the coast, and 
enclosed within them an intrenched camp, strongly 
fortified, to protect the point of embarkation : of these 
stupendous works, the second line was the most for- 
midable, as presenting a shorter range of defence, 
better salient points, and fewer passes for artillery; 
secured also by steeper acclivities, stronger forts, 
heavier guns, and more powerful abattis: the first 
line was chiefly intended to check the enemy, and 
enable the army to occupy the second without hurry 
or confiision : but while Massena had wasted the sea- 
son of action on the frontier, the first had acquired so 
much strength by the skill of British engineers, and 
the fall of rain, that Wellington determined to fix his 
station in the front : his head quarters were at Pero 
Negro, near the Secorra, a rock on which a telegraph 
was erected, communicating with every part of the 
line. 
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The troops by which these defences were manned ^^ f^* 

did not amount to much less than 130,000; of which '- — 

70,000 were regulars, and half of them were British: ^^^^' 
the remainder was composed of Portuguese and 
Spaniards; the latter, a wretched crew under Romana; 
but the former, well officered, and animated by a bet-, 
ter spirit: the opposing force was not numerically 
equal to that for the defence ; but it consisted wholly 
of veteran troops, well disciplined^ and accustomed to 
the art of war. Surprised at the extent and strength, 
of works, the existence of which had but very lately 
become known to him, Massena employed several days 
in examining their nature^ and endeavoring to dis- 
cover a spot where he might burst through : but he 
found every where difficulties not to be surmounted; 
and while the movements of the allies were free and 
unfettered, those of the French army were impeded 
and cramped by the ground in front: their disposi- 
tions were not made without the intervention of seve^ 
ral skirmishes, of which that at Sobral, on the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth, was the most important; when, 
attempting to dislodge the seventy-first regiment from 
a fieldwork, they were repulsed, pursued, and driven 
from their own intrenchments ; which however were 
again evacuated at the approach bf the eighth corps. 

The war was now reduced to a species of blockade ; 
the object of Massena being to support his army till 
reinforcements should arrive, and that of Wellington 
to starve his opponents before such an event could 
take place: for this purpose, he brought down the 
Portuguese militia from the north, and persuaded 
Carlos d'Espaiia to pass the Tagus with a considerable 
corps of Spaniards, to co-operate in cutting off all 
communication with the French rear, and, as it were, 
enclosing the blockaders. Massena soon began to send 
moveable columns throughout the country for pro- 
visions, and commenced the formation of magazines 
at Santarem; but the excesses of his soldiers had ren- 
dered the inhabitants bitter in their hatred; and 
though his foraging parties for a time contrived to 
procure a miserable sustenance, yet a thoughtless and 
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CHAP, wasteful expenditure soon exhausted the neighbor- 
hood, and they were obliged to extend their depreda- 
tions over a wider range : then it was, that the inde- 
pendent corps of Portuguese and Spaniards sought 
revenge for desolated homes and slaughtered kindred; 
surprising and attacking the French in their expedi- 
tions, and slaying them with as little mercy as they 
had shown to others. 

Within the lines, the state of our troops was totally 
different : free conmiunications with the sea, and with 
their fleet, secured to them plenty of provisions ; and, 
as the forts were chiefly garrisoned by native troops, 
their duty was comparatively light : officers and men 
therefore were permitted to enjoy the pleasures of rural 
life and of field sports in a most beautiful countty; 
and as the weather was remarkably fine, the face of 
war never put on so cheerful an appearance : but too 
much time was not wasted in these enjoyments ; new 
works were every day constructed, and the old ones 
strengthened, until the position became perfectly im- 
pregnable: nor was the discipline and instruction of 
our allies neglected ; for every day saw improvements 
wrought among the Portuguese troops, of which their 
country subsequently reaped the benefit; and our 
commander soon had the satisfaction to perceive 
that he might place full confidence in their valor and 
exertions. 

But while the two armies thus continued in a state 
of mutual observation, lord Wellington was exposed 
to difficulties and intrigues, which nothing but the 
resources of his great mind, and his imperturbable 
spirit, could have successfully combated. The presence 
of the enemy in the heart of the country, the destruc- 
tion of property, and the influx of inhabitants into 
the district around the capital, created great distress 
and financial embarrassment; of which the vile faction 
of the patriarch took advantage to oppose all the 
measures both of lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart, 
Instead of performing their own duties, they had all 
along pretended to canvass the propriety of military 
operations : having assumed as a fact, that the struggle* 
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ought to have been maintained on the frontier, they ^^^^' 
had given little or no assistance to the British general ; 
and now they not only endeavored to stimulate public 
hatred against him, as the author of all the national 
misery; but established a regular and systematic 
opposition to his plans of defence. 

In addition to this source of annoyance, representa- 
tions were sent home by British officers of high rank, 
respecting the gloomy state of affairs, which operated 
strongly on the fears of the cabinet: their coi^-es- 
pondence was very properly transmitted by lord Liver- 
pool to the commander in chief, and his opinion on it 
earnestly demanded. ^ 

* Thus beset on every side,' says the peninsular his- 
torian, * the English general rose like a giant.' With- 
out noticing the arguments or forebodings in these 
letters, he entered into a calm review of the grounds 
on which he had undertaken the defence of Portugal; 
and having shown, that, up to the present period, his 
views had been in every instance borne out by the re- 
sult, he reasonably asked that confidence should be 
placed on his judgment regarding future operations; 
the probable course of which he proceeded to trace 
with an intuitive sagacity, to which events corres- 
ponded in a most remarkable manner. Having replied, 
with conscious superiority of genius, to his own go- 
vernment, he next turned to the vile regency of Por- 
tugal; and, after severely reproaching them for their 
unpatriotic and deceitfid conduct, he threatened to 
withdraw the British army wholly from their country, 
unless the practices of which he complained were 
amended: with regard to his own plans, he asserted, 
* that the king of England, and the prince regent of 
Portugal, had entrusted him with the conduct of mili- 
tary operations ; and he would not suffer any person 
to interfere with them: he knew what to do, and 
would not alter his plans to meet the senseless sugges- 
tions of that regency : let the latter look to their own 
duties; let them provide food for their troops and 
people, while they preserve tranquillity in the capital.' 

The violent temper however of the patriarch, and 
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^ ll'^" the base principles of the Souzas, would probably have 
defeated all the dispositions of our great commander, 
if lord Wellesley had not held a place at this juncture 
in the British cabinet: nothing but encouragement 
from Brazil was required to give full effect to the 
plots of the regency; and this most assuredly would 
not have been long wanting, but for the strenuous 
efforts made by the noble marquis, in counteracting 
intrigues at the court of Rio Janeiro : by his means 
power was given to lord- Wellington, which extended 
even to the removal of principal Souza from office; 
and of lord Strangford, the courtly British envoy, 
from Brazil: the subsidies were placed under tne 
intire control of himself and Mr. Stuart; admiral 
Berkley, as well as Mr. Stuart, was appointed to a 

Slace in the regency ; and Portugal was in a greater 
egree subjected to British superintendence and con- 
trol. Although he was so strongly armed, lord Wel- 
lington removed no person from office; but main- 
tained a line of conduct, in which it is difficult to 
determine which was most admirable, his sagacity or 
his temper : still fresh embarrassments arose, not only 
from a deficiency of supplies for the Portuguese troops, 
and their consequent desertion; but from the con- 
tinued interference of the regency with military plans, 
the deplorable state of their finances, and their violent 
conduct toward their protectors. All these things 
occasioned serious apprehensions in the mind of our 
general, lest his antagonist might be able to retain his 
3ost until an overwhelming force should arrive to aid 
lim : fortunately however the opinion which Massena 
lad acquired from deserters respecting the vast 
strength of the British lines, added to sickness in his 
own army, the interception of convoys, and losses 
occasioned by the irregular troops in his rear, deter- 
mined him to withdraw from a position which he had 
obstinately maintained, until the country for many 
leagues behind him was reduced to the state of a 
desert. Harassed and hopeless, toward the end of Oc- 
tober he withdrew his hospitals and stores to Santa- 
rem : on the thirty-first, 2000 men forded the Zezere, 
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to cover the construction of a bridge; while general ^^f^* 

Foy, with a small escort, proceeded to France, for the 

purpose of carrying information of the state of affair^ 
to the emperor. On the sixth of November, the bridge 
was destroyed by a flood : but it was speedily restored ; 
and a second built higher up the river; after which, 
Massena began his retrograde movements with great 
secresy and caution ; and succeeded, with only a small 
loss, in concentrating his forces at Santarem. On the 
seventeenth, lord; Wellington prqpated to assail what 
he thought to be the rear-guard of a retreating army ; 
but Mas3ena had no intention to fall back any farther : 
* his great qualities,' says colonel Napier, 'were roused 
by the difficulty of hi^ situation ; he had carried off 
his artny with admirable management; a^d his new 
position was chosen with equal sagacity and resolu- 
tion.' He considered both the political and military 
effect of his present attitude : while he occupied San- 
tarem he appeared to besiege Lisbon, where he en- 
couraged the disaffected party, and also strengthened 
opposition in the British parliament : by placing Loi- 
sou's division in Golegao, and covering its rich plain 
with the second corps, he obtained necessary supplies 
for his troops; while he expected momentarily to be 
joined by the ninth corps, which had been added to 
his command, together with various detachments, and 
a large convoy of provisions, which general Gardanne 
was escorting with 5000 troops from Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
and it was calculated, that before the end of January 
the French army would obtain a reinforcement of 
more than 40,000 men. Lord Wellington's lines of 
defence, therefore, were still farther strengthened, and 
a chain of forts erected parallel to the Tagus : at his 
earnest request, also, 5000 men were ordered to join 
him from England, and three regiments fipom Sicily. 

We must now briefly advert to events which took Affairs of 
place in the vicinity of Cadiz. When the chain of ^^^' 
French forts round the harbor was completed, md the 
flotillas at San Lucar, Santa Maria, Puerto Real, and 
Chiclana were ready for action, Soult repaired in per- 
son to San Lucar, at the mouth of th^ Guadalquivir; 
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^ LL^' and on the last night of October, he succeeded in 
eluding the British fleet, and safely conveying a flotilla 
into the canal of the Trocadero, where about 130 
armed vessels and transports were now assembled : at 
the Trocadero point were immense batteries, and some 
enormous pieces of ordnance, called cannon-mortars, 
cast in Seville: these, being placed in slings, threw 
shells with such prodigious force as to range even 
over Cadiz, a distance of more than 5000 yards : but 
as they were partly loaded with lead to produce this 
efiect, and their charge of powder was too small for a 
destructive explosion, they produced more alarm than 
mischief in the city. Soult's main design was to de- 
stroy the opposite fort of Puntales; then to pass the 
bay in his flotilla, and fix his army between the Isla 
de Leon and Cadiz. General Graham, who com- 
manded there, although his force had been partly 
diminished by draughts to reinforce lord Wellington, 
took as active means as the miserable regency would 
permit, to strengthen the land defences ; while ad- 
miral Keats drew thither all the armed craft from 
Gibraltar to augment the flotilla: but neither their 
entreaties, though warmly seconded by sir Henry 
Wellesley, the British ambassador, nor even the ur- 
gency of the danger, cotild overcome Spanish apathy; 
and the end of December approached, ere Graham, 
after many sharp altercations, could obtain permission 
to put the interior line of the Cortadura into such a 
state of defence, as would prevent a sudden and suc- 
cessful disembarkation of the enemy. But while Soult 
was meditating an attack, the events in Portugal 
counteracted his designs : the first instructions for a 
change of plan, sent to him by Napoleon, were inter- 
cepted by the guerillas ; but at the end of December 
duplicates arrived, requiring him to co-operate with 
Massena ; and he repaired to Seville, carrying with 
him Latour Maubourg's cavalry and 5000 infantry: 
no specific operation however was pointed out; and 
such was lord Wellington's precaution, such also the 
activity of the partidas^ that nothing was known res- 
pecting Massena at Seville; nor could any communi- 
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cation be effected between the two marshals. Under ^^l^' 
these circumstances, Soult, considering that Sebastiani 
was fully occupied, and that the blockade of Cadiz, 
together with the protection of Seville, would not per- 
mit a draught of more than 20,000 men to be made 
from his army, represented to the emperor, that with 
such a force he dare not penetrate into the Alemtejo; 
which movement would oblige him to leave Olivenza 
and Badajos in his rear, with two Spanish corps under 
Ballasteros and Mendizabel ; whUe Romana could 
bring 10,000 troops, without reckoning the British, 
against his front: he therefore demanded permission 
to besiege those two places; and Napoleon consented 
to his request: accordingly, after measures had been 
taken to secure Andalusia in his absence, Soult pre- 
pared a force of 16,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 
54 guns, with all the necessary articles, for a siege. 
As general Hill at this time Avas obliged to return 
home on account of ill health, a large body of Portu- 
guese troops was incorporated with the British on the 
Tagus, and the conunand transferred to marshal Beres- 
ford, under whose orders also was the Spanish brigade 
of Carlos d'Espana stationed at Abrantes : his instruc- 
tions were, to prevent the passage of the river; to 
intercept all communication between Massena and 
Soult ; to join the main army by Vellada if in retreat, 
and by Abrantes if in advance : hence, fixing his 
head-quarters at Chamusca, he disposed his troops 
along the Tagus, from Almeyrim to the mouth of the 
Zezere. It is not necessary to notice all the attacks 
made by the irregular forces and Portuguese militia 
on French detachments, while each commander waited 
for reinforcements which might enable him to assume 
offensive operations : it could, however, have been no 
source of satisfaction to Massena, who was sent, as 
*the fevorite child of victory,' for the purpose of 
driving the British leopards into the sea, to see them 
crouched before him, ready to make the fatal spring, 
as soon as he should be obliged to turn his back on 
their position. 

Our domestic annals this year were marked by the 
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CHAP, death of two distinguished individoals; Mr. Wynd- 

'- — ham, and lord Collingwood. Hie eloquence of the 

j^^^ former rose nearer to that of Mr. Burke than any of 
events. his Contemporaries; for he had an animated mann^, 
and a fertile genius; his reading was extensive, his 
memoiy retentive, his intellect acute, and his mind 
very philosophical: his imnpie will ever remain dear 
to the British soldier, on account of the bill for limited 
service, which he introduced into parliament. The 
noble admiral died in the discharge of those weighty 
and important duties, uiider which his bodily powers 
at last gave way : he had be^n repeatedly urged by 
his friends to surrelider his (bommand, and to seek 
that repose which was necessary to recruit his wasted 
strength ; but his constaiit reply was, * that his life 
was bis country's, in whatever way it might be re- 
quired of him : he refused therefore to quit his post, 
until he should be regularly relieved ; though he ven- 
tured istt times to urge the necessity of his return on 
the admiralty's notice: but his services appeared so 
necessary to ministers,^* that all his applications were 
disregarded, and the sacrifice even of life was de- 
manded: it was cheerfully granted; and this incom- 
parable man died at sea, not having resigned his 
command until he became incapable of enduring the 
slightest fatigue: his body was brought home, and 
buried in St. Paul's cathedral, by the side (rfthat illus- 
trious hero, whom he so well seconded on the glorious 
day of Trafalgar. His title became extinct at his 
death; for the only favor which he ever condescended 
to agk, — that those honors he had so nobly won might 
be continued in the female line — was denied by minis- 
terial and courtly ingratitude! 

1* So high was the opinion entertained of his judgment, that he was consolted 
from aU Quarters, and on all occasions, on questions of general policy, of rela- 
tions, ana even of trade.-* Life of Collingwood, yol. ii. p. 409. * Lord Colfflig- 
wood and I,' said lord chancellor Eldon, soon after the battle of Trafolgar, *are 
memorable instances of the blessings to be derived from the country of our IM 
and the constitution under which we live. He and I were olass-feflowt at New- 
castle : we were placed at that school because neither hi* father nor mhu coM 
afford to plaee U9 elsewhere; and now, if he returns to take his seat in the house of 
lords, it will be my duty to express to him, sitting in his place, the thanks of that 
house (to which neither of us could expect to be elevated) for his eminent servicet 
to his country.' — Life of Lord Eldon, vol. it. p. 118. 
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The British government having found it expedient 
to send an envoy to the court of Persia, ^h ambassadiM* 
fix>m the schah was on the seventeenth of January- 
presented with great ceremony to the queen, into 
whose hands he delivered presents, consisting of three 
boxes of jewels, several splendid shawls, and a curious 
carpet. Soon after the battle of Eylau, Bonaparte had 
sent general Gardanne as French envoy to the Persian 
court: this embassy, according to de Bourrienne,^* 
though it related more immediately to a diversion 
against the eastern provinces of Russia, was connected 
with ideas which the French emperor had entertained 
at the very dawn of his power : he wished to strike 
England in the very heart of her Asiatic dominions. 
* Circumstances, however,' says the historian, * did not 
permit Napoleon to give it all the importance he 
desired: he contented himself with sending a few 
officers of engineers and artillery to Persia, who, on 
their arrival, were astonished at the number of English 
they found there.' On the third of July, lord Gren- 
ville was installed chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, having carried his election to that high office 
against two competitors, lord chancellor Eldon, and 
the duke of Beaufort. ^^ This year serious apprehen- 
sions began to be entertained, on account of the quan- 
tity of gold coin sent out of the kingdom : persons 
were employed to purchase it at a price far beyond its 
intrinsic value ; and indictments against some who 
sold guineas at this rate, were laid in the court of 
king's bench : the counsel however of those who were 
found guilty took legal objections to the verdict, sub- 
is Vol. iii. p. 63. 

»* * After it was fiilly understood,' says lord Eldon, * that the duke of Beaufort 
had refused to be a candidate, and some of his nearest connections had canvassed 
for me, he has become a candidate : this makes confusion more confused ; but I 
shall stand it out, as I have consented to stand — for I cannot be made a fool of 
with my own consent ; and therefore if the duke of Beaufort and I go to the wall, 
and Grenville succeeds, my consolation is that I am not to blame.* His biographer 
observes, that *when this contest was in progress the tenure of the ministry 
seemed by no means secure; and the apparent probability that lord Grenville 
might become the leader of a government, whose chancellor would not be lord 
Eldon, had a strong operation on the * independent* or trimming voters of 
Oxford : but the whigs conducted the struggle with their accustomed zeal and 
activity.*— Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. p 109. The king is reported to have said, 
at the end of the contest; — *it is hard for Cambridge to have a unitarian chan- 
cellor, and Oxford a popish one.' 
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^LL^' ject to the opinion of the judges. The amount of 
Bonk paper in circulation on the twelfth of January 
this year, was £14,668,640 in notes of five pounds, and 
above that sum ; £5,854,170 in notes below five 
pounds; and £884,120 in Bank post bills. 

The records of the year were distinguished by the 
trial of a celebrated character, Mr. W. Cobbett, for 
what was denominated a libel on the German legion, 
which had been marched to Littleport in the isle of 
Ely to superintend the flogging of some British militia- 
men. The patriotic defendant was sentenced to a fine 
of £1000, and two years' imprisonment in Newgate; an 
award, which tended neither to mitigate the acrimony 
of that caustic writer's attacks on ms political adver- 
saries ; nor to stop his humane exertions against a 
system, under which so much cruelty and injustice 
has been, and even still is, perpetrated. 
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^lh'** The prince of Wales, liaving been installed regent, 

- * — opened parliament, on the twelfth of February, by 

^ '""' . commission: a circumstance, which tended to conlirra 

Opening of , , ' .,. . ' 

parliament, an opmiou prevailing in some quarters, that he en- 
dured, rather than adopted, the present administration. 
As the address did not provoke a division, none was 
attempted ; but the minister replied to some observa- 
tions of Mr. Whitbread in a manner that indicated 
full confidence in the security of his situation : in fact, 
the prince had already begun to withdraw his con- 
fidence from that party which had long been distin- 
guished by the peculiar title of ' his fiiends,' and very 
readily acquiesced in the retention of power by the 
present cabinet. We often err in referring to a single 
cause actions that proceed from mixed motives : some 
have ascribed this change in the regent's sentiments 
to an ' impulse of filial duty and affection, which,' as 
he expressed himself in a letter to Mr. Perceval, ' led 
him to retain the services of that gentleman and his 
colleagues, lest any act of the regent might in the 
smallest degree interfere with the progress of the 
king's recovery :' others considered his decision as the 
result of indolent and sensual habits, leading him to 
deprecate change altogether; especially, since he cal- 
culated on a readier compliance with his desires from 
the men in office, than from the uncompromising spirit 
of lords Grey and Grenville : others again attributed 
the whole to an intrigue begun and carried on by 
Sheridan, who had long lost the confidence of his party, 
and who took this opportunity of gratifying both his 
vanity and revenge.^ Probably each of these causes 
had more or less efifect in determining the prince to 
preserve the cabinet : the nation in general applauded 
his resolution ; since the opposition possessed more of 
parliamentary influence than of national support : the 
whigs had not yet learned to identify themselves with 
popular interests and privileges; and though they 
agreed in advocating the great cause of religious 
liberty, yet in this respect they had advanced beyond 

* A fuH account of this affair is given in the second volume of Moore*s Life of 
Sheridan. 
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the opinions of the age; and their support of ^the ^luT* 
catholic question tended to alienate them from the 
affections of the people as well as of the sovereign: 
they still however held fast their opinion, that the 
present ministry would expire with the restrictions 
imposed on the regent ; and, accordingly, they extolled 
his conduct, when, with a moderation not often adopted 
by princes, he declined a provision for his household, 
which Mr. Perceval intended to bring before parlia- 
ment ; declaring, that he would not add to the burdens 
of the country by any augmentation of his public 
state : had he persisted in such sentiments during the 
increasing difficulties of the times, posterity would 
have judged more favorably of his sincerity. In feet, 
commercial distress was now felt so severely, as to 
attract the attention of government ; and on the first 
of March, a committee of twenty-one members of the 
lower house was appointed to investigate the state of 
commercial credit : on the eleventh, their report was 
taken into consideration; and an act passed, empower- 
ing certain commissioners to employ £6,000,000 of 
the public money, in assisting such merchants as 
should be able to give security for the repayment of 
any sum advanced : still the distress continued to in- 
crease, and displayed itself by frightful lists of bank- 
ruptcies in every gazette; which were mainly attri- 
buted to the American embargo, to the operation of 
the Milan decrees, and to the confiscation of British 
property on the continent. In the course of this 
session, the subject of military punishment came seve- 
ral times before the house; and, in speaking of the 
abominable excess to which this species of torture 
was carried, sir Francis Burdett nobly distinguished 
himself: — ' There were but few persons,' said the 
honorable baronet, ' who knew what was the dreadful 
manner in which this torture was inflicted : the instru- 
ment, formed of pieces of whipcord, each as thick as 
a quill, and knott^, was applied by the main strength 
of fresh men, relieving each other, until human nature 
could bear no more ; and then, if pains were taken to 
recover the unhappy sufferer, it was only that he 

£ £ 2 
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^^^J' might undergo fresh agony. The most disgusting 
part of the whole transaction was the attendance of a 
surgeon^ whose business seemed to be a profanation 
of the healing art ; to detect any lingering principle of 
life, which could enable the wretched man to undergo 
more suffering: he did not believe, that in the de- 
scription which the poets gave of hell, there were any 
tortures equal to what is called a military punish- 
ment.' He also declared that the inefficacy of this 
infliction was not less remarkable than its cruelty; 
and he instanced the case of the fifteenth regiment of 
dragoons, which had been noted for its services in 
the field, and for its peaceable, modest, and proper 
demeanor at home, before the duke of Cumberland 
acquired the command! until that time, punishments 
in it had seldom been known; but it was a melancholy 
thing to stat-e, that more cruel punishments took place 
within a few months after the appointment of his 
royal highness, than had occurred in that regiment 
since the period of the seven years' war; yet the state 
of the men was one of turbulence and discontent. Su* 
Francis moved an address on the subject to the prince 
regent, which was ably seconded by Mr. Brougham, 
who contrasted the scandalous conduct of the duke of 
Cumberland with that of the duke of Glocester, whose 
regiment was in the highest state of discipline, though 
he had, in public orders, thanked his lieutenant-colonel 
for not having had a single flogging in it during two 
years and a half. Mr. Manners Sutton, judge-advo- 
cate, thought the statements he had heard were over- 
charged, though he admitted the importance of the 
subject : indeed he showed this, when he brought 
forward the mutiny bill; in which, greatly to his 
honor, he had introduced a clause, giving a discre- 
tionary power to courts martial of awarding a sentence 
of imprisonment instead of corporal punishment : for 
so barbarous were our military laws before tJiis period, 
that no option lay between torture or death, oeveral 
other members spoke on both sides; but the house 
rejected the address by an immense majority. On 
another occasion, its members showed still less sym- 
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pathy with the suflTerings of their fellow-subjects, when ^^n^* 
a case of military torture, carried to an extreme — • 
totally inconsistent with the innate laws of human 
nature, was exposed ly colonel Wardle : the suflferer 
in this instance was Curtis, a corporal in a militia 
regiment, who, having been charged with exciting^ 
discontent among the men on account of a deficiency 
of proper clothing, and of speaking disrespectfully of 
his colonel, was brought before a court-martial, which 
acquitted him of the first part of the charge, but found 
him guilty of the second, and sentenced him to re- 
ceive one thousand lashes! At the time of its execu- 
tion, he was stated to have been so sick and weak, as 
to require support while they tied him to the halberds : 
he then received 200 strokes, inflicted with extreme 
severity; and was confined to ihe hospital, under the 
endurance of excruciating agony, from the fifth of 
August to the fourteenth of November; when he had 
the option of undergoing the rest of this horrible sen- 
tence, or of serving in a condemned regiment for life in 
the West Indies ; and rather than expire under the lash^ 
he chose the latter alternative. Alas! the only person 
found to vote with colonel Wardle for inquiry into thia 
case, was colonel Langton, commander of the regiment 
in which Curtis had served; and who, being in hia 
place as member of the house, stated his conviction^ 
that he had done nothing that was not absolutely 
necessary for military discipline. This infamous apathy 
of their representatives necessarily tended to increase 
the desire of parliamentary reform among the people. 

The report of the bullion committee was taken 
into consideration on the sixth of May ; when a series 
of j-esolutions was moved by Mr. Homer, who con- 
tended that the standard value of gold, as a measure 
of exchange, could not fluctuate, though its real price 
was subject to the variation arising from an increase 
or diminution of supply; that bank paper, measured 
by this standard, was so depreciated, as to render our 
continental exchanges unfavorable, and to advance 
prices, occasioning great losses to creditors, and injur- 
ing all incomes which depended on money payments; 
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^ LH^* while the only effectual remedy for these evils was the 

'— resumption of cash payments by the Bank. Mr. 

^ ' George Rose however had the hardihood to contend 
that the paper currency was not depreciated; that 
Bank issues could not affect the circulation; that 
the resumption of cash payments would not bring 
back to that circulation a single guinea; that the 
political and commercial relations of this cx)untry 
with foreign states were sufficient to account for 
the unfavorable state of the exchanges; and that, 
although it might be expedient to remove the re- 
strictions on cash pajments whenever it was com- 
patible with the public interest; yet to fix a definite 
period, nearer than six months after the conclusion 
of peace, would be a measure extremely dangerous. 
A series of counter resolutions, founded on these 
reasonings, was brought forward by Mr. Vansittart, 
secretary of the treasury, and adopted, after repeated 
discussions, by a large majority: it soon appeared, 
however, that the question was not to be set at rest by 
this decision : the depreciation of the paper currency 
became progressive; the difference between bank 
notes and gold coin began to be felt in the market 
price of all conunodities ; and lord King, being 
determined to bring the matter to an issue, sent 
notices to his tenants, that, as they had agreed to 

giy their rents in good and lawful money of Great 
ritain, and as he would no longer accept of bank 
notes at their nominal value, he expected them to 
pay either in guineas, or in an equivalent weight of 
Portuguese gold coin, or in bank notes sufficient to 
purchase it at the market price. ^ I saw,' said his 
lordship in the house of lords, * no course left but to 
give up my property; or to hold it at such value 
as the Bank might choose to put on it ; or to avail 
myself of the means which the law as yet afforded 
me for its preservation.' Lord Stanhope, antici- 
pating much mischief fi*om this proceeding, intro- 
duced a bill into the house of lords, prohibiting the 
payment of gold coin at a higher value than that 
fixed by the Mint, and the receipt of bank notes for 
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a smaller sum than that for which they were issued : ^lu^* 
on its first reading, thid bill was opposed by ministers - ' ~ 
as unnecessary; but on the second, they discovered 
their error, and it passed into a law. 

On the twentieth of May, Mr. Perceval brought 
forward his budget: to meet the current expenses 
of the year, including £2,000,000 granted to the 
government of Portugal, and £100,000 to its dis- 
tressed subjects, a supply of £64,308,460 was re- 
quired; and the means of answering this demand 
were drawn from the surplus of the consolidated 
fund, a loan of £12,000,000, an additional vote of 
credit, and the war taxes, to which an increase was 
made by duties on timber, foreign linens, and pearl 
ashes: a proposed tax on American cotton wool was 
abandoned ; strong opposition being made to the prin- 
ciple of taxing a raw material. 

The debates of this session, relating to matters of 
religion, excited considerable interest. A great sensa- 
tion was raised among the dissenters by a bill which 
lord Sidmouth introduced, as an amendment of the 
toleration act; prohibiting any person from obtaining 
a license to preach, unless he obtained the recommen- 
dation of at least six respectable householders of the 
congregation to which he belonged, such congregation 
being willing to listen to his instructions : it also re- 
quired that those who intended to be itinerants should 
bring testimonials, stating that they were men of sober 
life and character, and qualified to perform the func- 
tions to which they aspired. At first sight, this bill 
appeared calculated to efiect much good, in preventing 
improper and unaccredited persons from assuming the 
most important of all duties : but as it was considered 
liable to be perverted to purposes of intolerance, it 
encountered vehement opposition : in forty-eight 
hours 336 petitions against it were poured into the 
house of lords, where it was strongly denounced by 
lord Holland; and when it came to be read a second 
time, it was met by 500 more petitions, and rejected 
without a division. 

As an opinion prevailed among the Irish catholics 
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CHAP, that the prince was favorable to their clauns, Ms 

'— investment with power contributed to increase their 

'^'^' activity and zeal: one of the measures which they 
had proposed was the establishment of a general 
committee in Dublin, composed of delegates elected 
by each county; but this being deemed unlawfiil, 
Mr. Wellesley role, the Irish secretary, sent a circular 
letter to the sheriffs and county magistrate re- 
quiring them to arrest all persons engaged in sudi 
elections. This letter excited much discussion in 
parliament; when Mr. Pole stated, in explanation, 
that the conmiittee was not intended, like that of 
1809, to confine itself to the business of petitioning; 
but undertook the management of catholic affairs 
generally, and imitated in some respects the forms of 
the house of commons : the opinion of the great law 
officers had been taken by the lord lieutenant; and 
the attorney-general had drawn up the circular. 
Petitions prepared by the conmiittee were pre- 
sented to both houses: that in the commons was 
enforced by Mr. Grattan with his usual brilliancy of 
eloquence, and seconded by Mr. Ponsonby; but the 
minister, defying the accusation of bigoted mtolerance, 
strongly opposed any grant of power to men whom he 
thought likely to abuse it; and the petition was re- 
jected by a hundred and forty-six voices against 
eighty-three: it shared the same fate in the lords, 
where the bishop of Norwich differed with the majo- 
rity, from a desire to promote the public good by a 
union of talents, and from a conviction that the clauns 
of the petitioners might be safely granted. 

The statutes of the session were, as usual, more 
numerous than important: two of the number may 
be mentioned as possessing greater interest than the 
rest, since they tended to diminish, in the instances of 
stealing linen and cotton from fields and outbuildings, 
that long list of offences, to which our law assigned 
the punishment of death : this mitigation of the cri- 
minal code was due to the exertions of sir Samuel 
Romilly. Three other bills of a similar tendency, 
brought in by the same enlightened legidator, were 
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passed by the commons, but thrown out m the other ^?A^' 

house, through deference to the opinion of its law 

lords; men, not always the most competent to deter- '^'^' 
mine on the reform of law, although they may be its 
best expounders. 

A select committee of the upper house to inquire 
into delays and arrears in the Court of Chancery, as 
well as the appellate tribunal of the house of lords, 
had made its report on the thirtieth of May, declaring 
that there were depending 296 appeals, and 42 writs 
of error; recommending also the appointment of an 
additional judge in chancery. On the fifth of June a 
similar conunittee was granted by the commons; which 
took evidence respecting arrears, but found the remains 
of time of this session insufficient for the object of its 
appointment : it therefore stood over till next year. 

One of the earliest acts of the prince, after his Restora- 
assumption of the regency, was to restore the duke^^Jg^J/^ 
of York to the post of conunander-in-chief : this York, 
measure induced lord Milton to propose a vote of 
censure on its responsible advisers ; in which he 
was supported by sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and lord Althorp. Mr. Perceval readily ac- 
knowleged the responsibility of ministers regarding 
the measure in question ; but contended, that when sir 
David Dundas expressed a wish to retire, they could 
have no hesitation respecting the person whom they 
should recommend to supply his place: the eminent 
services rendered to the army by the duke of York 
left them no choice; especially, as no resolution had 
passed to preclude his restoration. It appeared that 
a reaction in favor of his royal highness had taken 
place within as well as without the house: several 
members expressed regret on account of their former 
votes ; and Mr. Ponsonby himself, the leader of Oppo- 
sition, voted against the motion, which was negatived 
by an immense majority. His majesty's health, in 
the early part of the year, underwent some slight 
variations, with lucid, or rather, tranquil intervals; 
but the report of the queen's council, a few days before 
the prorogation of parliament, which took place on the 
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^^^^- twenty-fourth of July, put an end to all hopes of his 
resuming the functions of royalty. 

The rejection of the petition from the Roman catho- 
lics of Ireland, and more especially the secretary's 
^^'®^*^ circular, called forth much excitement and energy 
among that large body of British subjects: on the 
ninth of July, a meeting was held in Dublin, at which 
resolutions were passed to form a committee, consisting 
of all catholic peers, and their eldest sons, baronets, 
and prelates, with ten delegates from each county, m 
order to prepare petitions for the repeal of the penal 
laws, and to keep up conmtiunication and co-operation 
among themselves. In consequence, a proclamatiou 
was issued by the Irish government, quoting a section 
of the convention act, and declaring its intention to 
enforce legal penalties against such persons as should 
proceed to elect deputies, managers, or delegates to the 
catholic committee: on the day following, however, 
the general committee was held in Capel-street, the 
earl of Fingal being in the chair; and a resolution was 
passed, purporting, that the committee, relying on 
their constitutional rights, and conscious that they 
were not transgressing the laws, were determined to 
persevere in meeting for the sole purpose of petitioning; 
after which, conceiving that the convention act did not 
apply to their case, they proceeded, as if they imagined 
the Irish government would not act on its own pro- 
clamation : in this, however, they were mistaken ; for 
on the ninth of August, five gentlemen, who were pre- 
sent at the election of delegates in Liffey-street chapel 
were arrested, and carried before the chief justice of 
the king's bench, on the charge of being elected dele- 
gates, or of being present and aiding at such election. 
In the mean time, the general committee of 300 
delegated catholics met on the nineteenth of October, 
within the Circus at Dublin, in the presence of a vast 
concourse of spectators ; when, lord Fingal being called 
on to preside, the draught of a petition to parliament 
was proposed by lord NetterviUe, and adopted by the 
assembly : the chair was vacated, the meeting dissolved, 
and the members began to disperse in little more than 
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a quarter of an hour : two magistrates then made their ^lii^' 
appearance ; but, under such circumstances, were 
unabje to act. On* the twenty-first of November, the 
trial of Dr. Sheridan, one of the five arrested delegates, 
came on ; and the public mind in Ireland waited the 
event with feelings of intense anxiety: thirty-three 
jurjmaen answered to their names; of whom, twenty- 
two were challenged by the crovra, but none by the 
traverser. The case turned essentially on the con- 
struction of a single sentence; the convention act 
declaring certain meetings, called together under the 
* pretence' of petitioning, to be illegal; whereas it was 
contended, in this instance, that petitioning was not a 
pretence, but the real purpose. The attorney-general 
maintained, that, in a legal point of view, the terms 
were synonymous; and the chief justice, coinciding 
with him in opinion, summed up his charge decidedly 
adverse to the accused : the jury^ all protestants, took 
an hour and a half to consider their verdict ; and no 
language, it is said, could describe the anxiety mani- 
fested by the crowds in court, in the hall, and in all 
the avenues leading to the seat of justice : when they 
returned, there was a deep silence for almost a minute ; 
and on a verdict of acquittal being delivered, a peal of 
applause rang through the court and galleries, which 
shook the judicial bench; and the overwhelming shouts 
of popular enthusiasm were heard over a great part of 
the city. The remaining prosecutions were abandoned, 
and the arrested persons commenced actions against 
the chief justice, by whose warrant they had been 
apprehended : a third meeting, however, of the catholic 
conamittee was dispersed on the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber; and the chairmen, lords Fingal and Netterville, 
were arrested : but on the twenty-sixth, an aggregate 
assembly met, and passed a series of resolutions, de- 
nouncing as tyrannical, and defying as illegal, the acts 
of the Irish government ; ordering, also, that a petition 
for the redress of grievances should be presented to the 
regent, at the expiration of his restrictions. 

England, at this time, was far from tranquil, espe- 
cially in its manufacturiug districts; where a spirit of 
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c^AP. licentiousness, and daring defiance of the laws, gave 

'- — origin to that system of outrage, which led, in the fol- 

^®"* lowing year, to the formidable riots of the Luddites. 
This began among the stocking-weavers of Notting- 
hamshire, who found so little employment for thdr 
industry, that they were reduced to a state of extreme 
indigence : attributing this to the newly-invented 
frames, which, by diminishing manual labor, lessened 
the demand for their exertions, and asserting that 
many masters ofiered wages too low for their support, 
they assembled in crowds, and proceeded to weak 
their vengeance on the obnoxious machinery: they 
then entered into correspondence with discontented 
manufacturers in other counties, whom they exhorted 
to redress their grievances by a spirited combination. 
Dreadful The metropolis was terrified this winter by murders of 
™ *"' the most dreadful description in the neighborhood of 
Wapping: the atrocious and unparalleled nature of 
those acts, the secresy with which they were committed, 
and the extreme difficulty of tracing the perpetrators 
by the utmost vigilance and activity of the police, 
made a singular impression on the public mind : many 
thought that the very character of the British nation 
was changed; that a regular system of murder and 
assassination was laid, and would, as opportunities 
occurred, be acted on ; so that, under this general and 
undefined alarm, rest fled from the pillow of thousands; 
and individuals, despairing of assistance from society, 
began to take measures for self-protection. The cir- 
cumstances that led to this state of public feeling were 
briefly these : on the eighth of December, the family of 
Mr. T. Marr, silk-mercer, 29, Ratclifie-highway, con- 
sisting of himself, his wife, an infant son only fourteen 
weeks old, and an apprentice, were all found murdered: 
the servant girl, having been sent out on Saturday 
night, at twelve, to purchase some oysters for supper, 
and to pay a baker's bill, returned in about twenty 
minutes, and found the shutters closed, the door fast, 
and no appearance of light within : having alarmed 
some neighbors, the door was burst open ; and it is 
supposed that the murderer or murderers then escaped 
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at the back of the premises : nothing was taken from ^Luf' 
the house, although £162 in cash were found in a tin ' 
box, beside four or five pounds in Mr. Marr's pockets : 
there was left behind a large shipwright's maul, a 
ripping chisel of iron eighteen inches long, and a 
wooden mallet with the head about four inches square. 
Before the alarm excited by this horrid crime had 
subsided, between eleven and twelve at night on the 
nineteenth, the neighborhood of New Gravel-lane was 
alarmed by a cry of murder from a person descending 
in his shirt from an upper window of the King's Arms 
public house, kept by a Mr. Williamson : he was a 
lodger ; and deposed before the magistrates, that, after 
he had retired to rest, he was roused by a voice crying 
out, *We shall all be murdered:' after this, he cau- 
tiously went down stairs ; and, looking through the 
glass window of the tap-room, saw a powerful, well- 
made man, dressed in a shaggy great-coat, stooping 
over the body of Mrs. Williamson, apparently rifling 
her pockets; while his ears were assailed by the deep 
groans of a person, as in the agonies of death. Terri- 
fied beyond measure, he made his way up stairs again, 
and escaped as above mentioned: when he gave the 
alarm, two resolute men broke open the door, and 
found the mistress of the house and the maid servant, 
lying one on the other near the kitchen fire, with their 
throats cut from ear to ear : continuing their search, 
they proceeded to the cellar, where they found Mr. 
Williamson, also quite dead, one of his legs being 
broken, and his head nearly severed from the body; 
having evidently made a determined resistance: the 
assassins however had again escaped, being favored by 
an extensive piece of waste ground behind the pre- 
mises. Large rewards, amounting to nearly £1500, 
for the discovery of the murderers, were offered by 
government, and other public bodies : several persons 
were taken up on suspicion ; and very strong evidence 
was adduced against an Irish sailor, named John 
WiUiams. This man lodged at the Pear-tree public- 
house, from which the very maul used in the massacre 
of the Marr family had been missing : a woman, who 
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^LH^' ^^^^^ '*^^ linen, deposed to one of his shirts having 

— been bloody and torn ; other witnesses proved that he 

was near Williamson's house on the night of the 
murder, and that he was well acquainted vdth both 
families; while John Harris, a fellow-lodger, deposed 
to his coming home about one o'clock on the night of 
the first murder ; and to some other circumstances, 
strongly tending to fix on him the guilt of both. On 
this evidence, the prisoner was committed to Coldbath- 
fields prison; but he defeated the ends of justice, by 
hanging himself with his own neckcloth, £pom the rail 
within his cell, on which the bed and clothes are placed 
in the day time. A coroner's verdict of felo de se 
being returned, the body of this supposed miscreant 
was exposed on a raised platform; and, having been 
paraded round the neighborhood, amid the execrations 
of the populace, was consigned to the earth, at a place 
where four roads meet, with all the circumstances of 
ignominy due to such atrocious crimes. Blame was 
justly imputed to those who had the custody of Wil- 
liams; and the public alarm did not subside for a 
considerable length of time. 
State of the From occurrences at home, we must now revert to 
cominent. ^j^^ ^^^^ ^f Europe. Persevcring in his eflforts to de- 
stroy the commerce of England, Bonaparte ordered 
the French flag to be hoisted at Hamburg on the first 
of January ; and that city was now declared to be 
part of the French empire : the conscription law was 
applied to the levying of seamen in the thirty maritime 
departments, anci many conscripts of the four ensuing 
years were destined to the service of the navy: at 
Antwerp, twenty ships of the line were ordered to be 
built, and the basin was rendered capable of contain- 
ing fifty sail : Spanish prisoners were employed in the 
dock-yards and fortifications; and men of all nations 
were engaged to man the fleets with which Britain 
was to be subdued. On the twentieth of April, Napo- 
leon's cup of prosperity seemed to be full, when a son 
was bom to him ; and the ancient title of ' king of 
Rome' was revived for this infant, apparently destined 
to rule ov€r an empire more extensive than that of 
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Charlemagne. With conscious pride, the emperor de- ^^il* 
clared to his legislative body, that French dominion, 
during the last year, had been extended over sixteen 
departments, containing five millions of people; that 
the mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
together with the whole course of the latter river, 
were now French; that improvements on a gigantic 
scale had taken place over the whole territory; while 
its finances were in such a state, that France could go 
on ten years without borrowing money. Yet, at this 
moment, the French people, having lost all their colo- 
nies, were substituting roasted horse-beans for cofiee, 
and extracting sugar from beet-root! Accompanied 
by his young empress. Napoleon visited Ostend, Ant- 
werp, and Amsterdam, where he announced the division, 
of the departments of Holland, and their proportion of 
the annual expenses: he also established two acade- 
mies, and several schools, in which the French lan- 
guage was to be taught : but when he returned to 
Paris, in the beginning of November, he found it 
necessary to call out 120,000 conscripts of the year 
1812: he now felt that a rupture with Kussia, offended 
by the seizure of Oldenburg, the extension of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, and the continued occupation of 
Dantzic, had become inevitable ; while all the cabinets 
of Europe were anxious to break their fetters, and the 
people ardently desired an order of things less fatal to 
their industry and trade. For some time it had been 
apparent that the cordiality between the two emperors 
had greatly decreased ; when Napoleon, in an answer 
to his council of commerce, complained that Russia 
had not caused his decrees to be respected; adding, 
* I am, and always will be, master of the Baltic:' yet^ 
where, at that time, could Russian proprietors have 
found a market for timber, pitch, tallow, and hemp, 
almost the sole produce of their vast estates, except in 
England? and where was the power, by which Alex- 
ander might control the aristocracy of his unwieldy 
empire ? If the continental system, therefore, of Na- 
poleon was to be maintained, it became necessary for 
him to reduce Russia to the same degree of dependency 
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CHAP, in which Prussia and Austria were held : how else could 

^ he expect to complete his vast design of universal 

^^^^' dominion? 

While the czar was thus preparing for a contest 
with France, the government of the North American 
states was proceeding toward the same issue with 
Great Britain. Our orders in council not having heen 
repealed in February, Mr. Pinckney, the American 
envoy, was recalled, and had his audience of leave on 
the first of March; from which time the American 
ports were opened to the ships of France, and closed 
against those of England. Aii encounter, which soon 
aJSierwards took place between the Little Belt, a 
British sloop of war, and the President, an American 
frigate of the largest class, seemed calculated to pro- 
duce an immediate rupture : aa great uncertainty 
however existed concerning the first shot fiired, the 
governments of both nations felt disposed to pass over 
the affair. A British envoy extraordinary was sent to 
the United States on the other subjects of dispute; 
but he found it impossible to effect an adjustment, 
without exceeding his instructions, by holding forth 
an expectation that our orders in council would be 
revoked; and on the meeting of congress in Novem- 
ber, the president recommended vigorous measures of 
preparation by sea and land, in consequence of the 
hostile inflexibility of the British cabinet. 

For some time a fierce war had been going on be- 
tween Russia and the Porte ; but proposals were this 
year made by the grand vizir for an armistice ; which, 
as Alexander had more serious negotiations now on 
his hands, was readily accepted. In Sweden, the 
crown prince, seeing that the measures which he had 
been obliged to adopt against British commerce were 
displeasing to the people, relaxed in that point, and 
consequently incurred the violent resentment of Napo- 
leon: this led to repeated demands and proposals, 
which were declined; and early next year Swedish 
Pomerania and Rugen were occupied by French troops: 
Bemadotte, however, very adroitly took advantage of 
this crisis, not only to emancipate Sweden from de- 
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pendence on France; but also, without engaging ac- ^f^^' 

tively in the war, to obtain a prospect of Norway as a 

compensation for the loss of Finland. Prussia at this ^ 
time enjoyed repose; but it was the repose of degra- 
dation, while her king was reluctantly obliged to join 
the confederation of the Rhine. Austria was employed 
in recruiting her finances; the country being inun- 
dated with a paper currency, much dfepreciated : in 
Naples the French remained quiet, permitting her 
British allies to uphold the most detestable of tyran- 
nies in Sicily: it appeared, however, that since the 
marriage of Bonaparte with a princess of Austria, the 
court of Palermo became less hostile to French in- 
terests; the profligate queen had lately employed a 
large portion of the subsidies sent by Great Britain 
for the defence of the island, in organising and sup- 
porting a strong party favorable to Napoleon, the 
enemy of her family, and the despoiler of her throne. 
Lord William Bentinck, our new ambassador, had 
scarcely landed, before he found the politics and plans 
of the court so inimical to his country, that he judged 
it necessary to return home, in order to obtain fresh 
instructions ; when he found the government inclined 
towards a forcible occupation of the island, as the only 
method of defeating the queen's machinations. 

The chief interest connected with European affairs Affaire of 
still attached itself to the peninsula. On the second of ^""* 
January, Suchet made himself master of Tortosa, after 
a siege which did honor to its defenders ; and about the 
same time Soult led his army into Estremadura, where 
every precaution urged on the Spanish government and 
generals by lord Wellington had been totally neglected. 
Terror and confusion spread far and wide in the 
province: Badajos was ill-provisioned; Albuquerque 
in ruins ; Olivenza nearly dismantled ; and in the 
midst of this disorder, BaHasteros was drawn off toward 
the Condada de Neibla by the regency, who thus took 
from Estremadura half its defenders at the very 
moment of Soult's invasion : hence, when he came to 
invest Olivenza, Mendizabel was unable effectually to 
relieve it ; and the place surrendered, with all its storea 
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^LH^' ^^*^ ammunition, as well as 4000 effective troops, on 
* the twenty-second of January: Ballasteros also was 
*®**' defeated, with a loss of 1000 men, at CastUlejos; 
Copon's troops were recalled to Cadiz; and on the 
twenty-sixth, Soult marched against Badajos, having 
taken or dispersed in about twenty days all the forces 
which might have frustrated his designs. On the 
twenty-fourth died the marquis de la Roniana, a man 
of patriotic spirit, although deficient in military talent: 
his death at this period was a great loss to his country; 
as he had begun to lay aside that obstinate pride which 
prohibited success, and more willingly submitted to 
the dictates of that great captain who conamanded the 
allies of Spain. 

Mendizabel succeeded to his command in Estrema- 
dura, having previously received Romana's orders to 
adopt lord Wellington's plan : this was, to concentrate 
all the Spanish troops on the frontier; and, before 
the enemy appeared on the right bank of the Gua- 
diana, to occupy a position of great natural strength 
near to Badajos, which might prevent Soult from 
investing that place, or even straitening its commu- 
nications. ' With soldiers of any other nation,' said 
lord Wellington, ' success is certain : but no calcula- 
tion can be made of any operation in which Spanish 
troops are engaged.' ^ The event proved the justness 
of his apprehension; for when Soult drove in the out- 
posts of Badajos on the twenty-sixth, Mendizabel shut 
himself up with 6000 men in that fortress; but 
although a siege had been expected for a year, the 
place was unprovisioned : still it was possible to ex- 
ecute the British general's plan ; yet no Spaniard 
moved ; and, on the twenty-seventh, Latour Mau- 
bourg, crossing the Guadiana at Merida, forded the 
Grebora, and cut off the conununications of Campo 
Mayor and Elvas. 
sieffeof In the early part of this siege, the weather was so 
Badajos. ngopous, and scarcity in the French camp so pressing, 
that those communications were soon re-opened : ac- 
cordingly, Mendizabel, in the night of February fifth, 

* Napier, vol. iii. p. 429. 
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repaired in person to Elvas ; and, leaving the defence ^Ln^* 

of Badajos to the governor Menacho, pitched his own '- — 

camp round San Cristoval, a large fortress crowning 
a hiU on the opposite bank of the Guadiana. In every 
point however he rejected the counsel of lord Welling- 
ton; and, having neglected all his defences, he was 
attacked by Soult, who, passing the Guadiana and 
Gebora river, fell on his army, and shamefully de- 
feated it ; strewing the field with 900 slain, and taking 
8000 prisoners, with all the guns, ammunition, and 
baggage. In the evening after this action, the French 
marshal cast up intrenchments round the position 
which he had gained, and renewed the siege with re- 
doubled vigor : but continual rains interrupted his 
convoys; many of his troops fell sick; and Badajos 
was still powerful, with a garrison of 9000 men, under 
a resolute and honorable commandant. No commu- 
nication had yet been opened by Soult with Massena; 
and Wellington, in momentary expectation that his 
reinforcements would arrive, was anxious to bring on a 
crisis ; when occurrences took place in Andalusia, which 
seriously menaced the French power in that province. 

General Graham, who commanded at Cadiz, being 
aware of Soult's departure, and knowing also that the 
fifth corps had quitted Seville, concerted a plan with 
the Spaniards to drive marshal Victor out of his lines : 
for this purpose, 10,000 infantry and 600 cavalry of 
the allies, being embarked at Cadiz, were landed, on 
the twenty-second of Februaiy, at Algesiras ; whence 
they marched next day to Tarifa. General Zayas, 
who commanded the Spanish troops left in the Isla, 
was, in the mean time, directed to throw a bridge 
over the San Petri canal, near the sea shore ; Ballas- 
teros, with the renmant of his army, was ordered to 
menace Seville; several partidas were ready to act 
against Sebastiani; and insurrections were meditated 
in various other quarters. 

The troops at Tarifa, being joined by a considerable 
British, German, and Portuguese force, were assem- 
bled under general Graham, a man of undaunted cou- 
rage and true military talent : their numbers amounted 
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CHAP, to somewhat more than 4000; but 7000 Spaniards 
arrived on the twenty-seventh, under La Peiia, the 
vilest of all those generals who blighted the hopes of 
their country, and to whom Graham, for the sake of 
unanimity, unfortunately ceded the chief command. 
Next day, these combined forces moved forward about 
twelve miles, in the direction of Medina Sidonia; and 
being now within four leagues of the enemy's posts, 
they were re-organised ; the vanguard being given to 
general Lardizabal ; the centre to the prince of Anglona ; 
the reserve, composed of the British and two Spanish 
regiments, to Graham ; the cavalry of both nations to 
colonel Whittingham, an English officer in the Spanish 
service. 

The French covering division, consisting of three 
battalions and a regiment of horse, under general Cas- 
sagne, whose outposts were at Vejer de la Frontera 
and Casa Vieja, was stationed at Medina Sidonia; 
which city had been taken by the Spaniards, but re- 
taken by the French, and intrenched on the twenty- 
ninth. The signal for action being now given, the 
French generals, perceiving the people ready for insur- 
rection, concentrated their forces at various points; 
and Victor, having manned his lines before Cadiz with 
a mixed force, took post with 11,000 veteran troops 
near to Chiclana : there he waited till his antagonists 
should develop their designs. At first, La Pena's 
march pointed to Medina ; his vanguard stormed Casa 
Vieja on the second of March ; and he was joined by 
troops from Algesiras, which brought his whole force 
up to 12,000 foot and 800 horse, with twenty-four 
guns. On the third, he resumed his march; but 
hearing that Medina was intrenched, he turned off 
toward the coast, driving the French from Vejer: 
next evening, he advanced in the same direction; and 
on the morning of the fifth, arrived at the heights of 
Barosa, a low ridge overlooking a small plain, bounded 
on his left by the coast, on his right by the forest of 
Chiclana, and in front by a large pine wood ; beyond 
which rose the narrow height of Bermeja, extending 
from the Almanza creek to the sea. 
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The marches to this position had been very long 
and fatiguing, contrary to a promise made to Graham 
by La Pena; and before all came up, the Spanish 
commander, as if in contempt of his colleague, 
without disclosing to him any part of his plans, 
sent Lardizabal with the vanguard, reinforced by a 
squadron of horse and three guns, directly against the 
mouth of the San Petri ; from the bridge of which 
Zayas had been driven back by the French into the 
Isla : it was a dangerous movement ; but Lardizabal, 
after a sharp action, in which he lost 300 men, forced 
the enemy's posts, and effected a junction with Zayas. 
The British general was very desirous of holding the 
heights of Barosa, as a key both to offensive and de- 
fensive operations; but Lascy, chief of the Spanish 
staff, having opposed this plan. La Pena most uncour- 
teously ordered Graham to move on, through the 
wood in front, to Bermeja: this command was in- 
stantly obeyed ; the flank companies of the ninth and 
eighty-second regiments being left under major Brown 
to guard the baggage: but it was obeyed, under the 
full persuasion that La Pena would remain, with An- 
glona's division and the cavalry, at Barosa; especially 
as a Spanish detachment was still on the side of 
Medina : scarcely however had the British entered the 
wood, when this dastardly wretch carried off all the 
troops toward the San Petri, directing the cavalry to 
follow by the coast road, and leaving the baggage on 
the Barosa heights, guarded only by five battalions 
and four guns. These movements were keenly watched 
by Victor in the forest of Chiclana, who felt so secure 
of victory, that he despatched his cavalry from Medina 
and Arcos toward Vejer and other places, for the pur- 
pose of intercepting the fugitives in their anticipated 
defeat : he had with him 9000 excellent troops, of the 
divisions of Laval, Ruffin, and Villatte : from these he 
drew three grenadier battalions, for reserves ; of which 
he attached two, and three squadrons of cavalry, to 
Ruffin's division, that formed his left wing; and the 
remaining one to Laval's, which formed his centre; 
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^Lnf' Villatte's force, of about 2500 men, was kept near a 
— — — bridge on the Almanza creek, to cover the camp, 
and to watch the Spaniards at the San Petri and 
Bermeja. 

As soon as Victor saw that Graham had entered the 
wood, he put his troops into rapid motion, directing 
Laval against the English; while he himself, with 
Ruffin's division, ascending the reverse side of Barosa, 
cut off the Spanish detachment that was on the road 
to Medina, and utterly dispersed the rear-guard left 
with the baggage on the heights. Major Brown, 
unable to stem the torrent, sent quickly to Graham for 
orders ; when that energetic officer, as if inspired by 
the genius of militaiy command, answered, * that he 
was to fight;' and himself, instantly facing about, 
regained the plain, expecting to find La Pena, with 
the main body of the army and the cavalry, on the 
heights: but La Pena was nowhere to be seen; the 
rear-guard and baggage were flying in confiision 
toward the coast ; while the heights were covered with 
Ruffin's division, and the French cavalry ; and Laval 
was close on his own left flank. In this hazardous 
situation, a general who had hesitated would inevita- 
bly have been lost : not so with Graham; who resolved 
instantly to attack his opponents, though the key of 
the field of battle was in their possession. 
Battle of Ten guns, under major Duncan, opened a terrific 
"°"* fire on Laval's column ; while colonel A. Barnard, with 
the riflemen and Portuguese companies, running out 
to the left, conunenced the engagement : the remainder 
of the British troops, without any attention to regi- 
ments or brigades, were formed into two masses; one 
of which, under general Dilke, marched hastily against 
Ruffin ; and the other, under colonel Wheatley , moved 
toward Laval. While Duncan's guns thinned the 
French ranks, Laval's artillery replied vigorously ; and 
Ruffin's batteries took Wheatley's column in flank, as 
the troops on each side passed onwards amid showers 
of musket balls : but when they came to close quarters, 
a rapid charge by the British overthrew the first 
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French line, and drove it in confusion on the second, ^^^' 

which was instantaneously broken in the same manner, 

and driven from the field. 

Meanwhile, major Brown, on receiving his orders, 
had marched headlong against Ruffin, whose first fire 
brought down half his detachment: yet he bravely 
maintained the fight, till Dilke's column, crossing a 
deep hollow, and not stopping even to re-form its 
broken lines, joined him, and the whole rushed forward 
simultaneously toward the summit of the ridge : their 
gallant opponents met them at its edge, when a fierce, 
and for some time doubtful, conflict ensued; but the 
French generals, Ruffin and Rousseau, both fell, mor- 
tally wounded ; and the troops, giving way under the 
incessant fire and pressing advance of the British, at 
length left the hill, with three guns and several hun- 
dreds of prisoners in possession of their antagonists. 

The routed French divisions, meeting in their retreat^ 
spiritedly attempted to re-form, and to renew the 
action; but this design was frustrated by the rapid 
and murderous play of Duncan's artillery : Victor then 
carried ofi^ his discomfited army from troops who were 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger, having been under 
arms twenty-four hours without food ; and this he did 
in the face of a large train of Spanish artillery and a 
superb regiment of cavalry, 800 strong, by whom not 
a sabre was drawn that day, either in defence of their 
allies, or in pursuit of the flying enemy. 

In this sanguinary conflict, which lasted only one 
hour and a half, fifty officers, sixty Serjeants, and 
above 1100 British soldiers were killed or wounded; 
while their opponents lost 2000, together with six guns, 
an eagle, two generals, and 400 prisoners. After the 
action, Graham remained some hours on the heights, 
to see whether the flame of patriotism or courage 
could be kindled in the bosom of La Pefia, who had 
been joined by 4000 troops and a powerful artillery 
from the Isla : but, alas ! if there had been a spark 
existing there, it would have been extinguished by that 
unconquerable jealousy, which animated the Spanish 
generals against their brave allies: La Peiia refused 
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^'HAP. to put 12,000 untouched troops in motion against the 

foes of his country, even in their flight. On the fifth, 

^^^^' Victor, with great judgment and spirit, proposed to 
renew the attack; but was overruled by his council of 
war: next day, our troops filed over Zayas's bridge 
into the Isla ; when admiral Keats, landing his seamen 
and marines, dismantled all the enemy's forts from 
Kota to Santa Maria, with the exception of Catalina. 
Great confusion prevailed in the French camp ; and if 
La Pena, even then, would have pushed on toward 
Chiclana, the British admiral and general would have 
undertaken to demolish all the works of the Troca- 
dero ; but he still refused to serve his country, if by 
doing so he must add glory to the British arms : break- 
ing down therefore the bridge over the San Petri, he 
retired to Algesiras ; and, in an address to the Cortes, 
claimed all the merit of victory for himself ! To such 
a pitch of audacity did his minions, Lascy and Cmz- 
Murgeon, proceed, that they published inaccurate 
accounts of the action, and had deceptive plans en- 
graved to deceive the public.^ ' Graham,' as the penin- 
sular historian observes, 'stung by these unworthy 
transactions, exposed the conduct of La Peiia, in a 
letter to the British envoy; and when Lascy let fall 
some expressions personally ofiensive, he enforced an 
apology with his sword:' he then deputed his com- 
mand to general Cooke, and carried his well-earned 
laurels to the great commander. 
Capture of While discord prevailed in Cadiz, Badajos held out 
S«R«icJ. uj^der its admirable governor, Rafael Menacho, who 
had communicated a portion of his own courage and 
activity to the garrison : this brave man however 
having been slain, in a sally on the second of March, 
the command fell to Lnas, one of the worst oflicers of 
La Pefia's school : under him the spirit of the garrison 
died away ; and a breach being made in the ramparts, 
the place was peremptorily summoned on the tenth: 
at this time, the great crisis of the campaign had 
passed, and a strong body of British and Portuguese 
were ready to raise the siege : in three diflferent ways, 
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by telegraph, by letter, and by a confidential messen- ^?jj^* 
ger, Imas was informed that Massena was in fiill 
retreat, and the relieving army on its march: the 
breach was still impracticable, the garrison above 8000 
strong, and the French army reduced by sickness and 
the operations of war to 14,000. The sequel must be 
given in the words of the military historian : — ' Imas 
read the letter, and instantly surrendered; handing 
over to the enemy at the same moment the intelligence 
thus obtained ; but he also demanded that his grena- 
diers should march out of the breach : it was granted ; 
and he was obliged to enlarge the opening himself ere 
they could do so! Yet this man, so covered with 
opprobrium, and who had secured his own liberty 
while consigning his fellow soldiers to a prison, and 
his character to infamy, was never punished by the 
Spanish rulers ! Lord Wellington's indignant remon- 
strances forced them, indeed, to bring him to trial; 
but they made the process last the whole war.' 

When Badajos fell, some other slight advantages 
were gained ; but the victory of Barosa, and the suc- 
cess of Wellington's grand combinations, forced Soult 
to return into Andalusia. During the siege, no altera- 
tion took place in the main positions of the French and 
British at Santarem, while our conamander's able pro- 
ject of relieving Badajos was frustrated by two unto- 
ward circumstances ; the fatal action, under Mendiza- 
bel, at the Gebora ; and the neglect of admiral sir 
Joseph Yorke, who, not taking advantage of a fair 
wind, when reinforcements were put on board his fleet, 
prolonged a voyage of ten days to one of six weeks. 
Every fault and failure however of others served. only 
to display the fine qualities of lord Wellington's mind, 
whose plans and combinations were too grand and 
comprehensive in their nature to be aficcted by petty 
accidents: on the retina of that mind lay the whole 
process of the war, as it were, in perspective ; and it is 
said by those who knew the man, that few events of 
great importance occurred, which were not foreseen 
by his almost miraculous powers of anticipation. 

Massena's situation had now become so perilous, by 
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^Ln^ a total interruption of his communications with the 
.. __!_-!_ (Juke of Dalmatia, by the sickness which wasted his 
Retreat of t^o^ps, the disscntiou existing between many of his 
Masaena. generals, and the commencing disorganisation of his 
army, that he determined to retreat, when the occupa- 
tion of his position ten more days would have enabled 
Soult to join him. Of the several lines open to his 
march, he chose that which led to the Mondego ; deter- 
mining either to pass that river, or to proceed along 
its left bank toward Guarda and Almeida ; but he pre- 
viously sent off all his invalids and stores, by a flank 
movement, executed with great ability. At first, he 
made an indication of despatching Ney, with the sixth 
corps and the cavalry, against Torres Vedras; and 
thus kept his antagonist in suspense : but after great 
destruction of its munitions of war, the army, by rapid 
concentric movements, and a gain of four days' time, 
occupied a position in front of Pombal, and secured its 
line of retreat ; for lord Wellington, though well aware 
that such a retreat was intended, could take no deci- 
sive step, lest he should open his lines to the enemy: 
he had however ordered marshal Beresford to close up 
to his right on the fifth ; and on the sixth, discovering 
the camp at Santarem to be empty, he put his own 
army in motion, one part in the direction of Thomar, 
the other in that of Leiria : but though Massena had 
commenced his march on the fourth, the eleventh 
arrived before suflScient forces could be assembled to 
engage him: during this interval, he had ably exe- 
cuted one of the most diflScult movements in war, and 
had fully organised his retreat, unencumbered with 
any heavy artillery, but protected by a strong rear- 
guard, under Ney, who took advantage of every 
defensible post in the line of march. 

A slight skirmish occurred at Pombal; where the 
French were driven from their position with such 
precipitation by the ninety-fifth regiment, and the 
third ca9adores of the light division, that they had 
not time to blow up the bridge, although it was 
undermined. Montbrun was here detached, for the 
purpose of seizing Coimbra, which it was lord Wei- 
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lington's immediate object to save: he also deter- ^?A^' 

mined to drive Massena out of Portugal, by skilful '- — 

rather than daring operations; being unwilling to 
run the hazard of weakening his force by a direct 
attack; and content, if he could harass and disorganise 
the enemy, while he kept his own army intire for future 
operations in Spain: the country also was fiill of 
strong positions, and the weather favorable to a re- 
treating enemy ; while ' Ney, with a happy mixture of 
courage, readiness, and sMU, illustrated every league 
of ground by some signal combination of war/^ The . 
combat of Kedinha, on the twelfth, particularly dis- 
played this marshal's military talents, where an in- 
genious arrangement of his troops deceived lord 
Wellington as to their numbers ; and when the whole 
British army was rapidly advancing on his position, 
he drew off his troops with inconceivable rapidity 
and small loss : on the thirteenth, the allies renewed 
their pursuit, and soon discovered the whole French 
army, with the exception of the second corps, which 
was at Espinhal, in order of battle. The crisis of 
Massena's retreat, as colonel Napier observes, had now 
arrived : the defiles of Condeixa, leading on Coimbra, 
were behind him ; those of Miranda de Corvo, leading 
to the Puente de Murcella, were on his left; and in 
the fork of these two roads, Ney was fixed, on a strong 
range of heights, covered by a marsh and various 
artificial obstructions, by which Massena expected to 
stop the British pursuit, while Montbrun occupied 
Coimbra: for he designed to pass the Mondego, and 
either capture Oporto, or maintain a position between 
that river and the Douro, till the arrival of Soult or 
Bessiferes should enable him to resume active opera- 
tions.^ Coimbra however was saved principally by the 
skilful and daring measures of colonel Trant, assisted 
by sir Robert Wilson, and other independent corps: 
the French commander therefore directed his march 
on the Puente de Murcella; and though Wellington 

* Sir Thomas Picton also, whose division was principally engaged with the rear- 
guard of the French army, declared, that * his movements afforded a perfect lesson 
in this kind of warfare.' — Life of Picton, vol. i. p. 385. 

* Napier, vol. iii. p. 464. 
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CHAP, now assumed a more decided superiority over his anta- 

'- — gonist, yet the retreat was still conducted with con- 

^®*** summate skill, and extraordinary success. 'On the 
fourteenth/ says Picton, ' the light division was en- 
gaged with the enemy's rear-guard as early as haK- 
past five o'clock in the morning; and there was a 
continual skirmish, without any intermission, till near 
four o'clock in the afternoon.^ On the fifteenth, 
according to the same authority, another vehement 
attack was made by several British divisions ; but the 
ground was particularly favorable to the retreating 
forces, consisting of abrupt woody heights, connected 
by narrow gorges, strongly occupied by infantry and 
artillery: they made therefore an obstinate resistance; 
but in the end were successfiilly driven from all their 
positions, till night covered their movements. The 
sixteenth was employed by our troops in reconnoitring 
the enemy ; whose whole force was concentrated on a 
strong woody ridge, covered by a rapid and unfordable 
river: early the following night, however, he de- 
camped, and by a forced march reached the Alva, 
which he passed at diiFerent fords, on the seventeenth, 
and the morning of the eighteenth. The British army 
was now obhged to relax in the vigor of its pursuit, 
on account of a deficiency of provisions ; the commis- 
sariat not being able to keep pace with such rapid 
movements; and the enemy having consumed every 
thing in the country with fire and sword : here he also 
destroyed large quantities of baggage and ammunition; 
even abandoning his more distant foraging parties, 
which were intercepted and taken, to the number of 
800 men, as they returned to the Alva. 

While provisions were sent up the Mondego for our 
forces, the light division and cavalry continued to 
pursue Massena, who reached Celerico, on the twenty- 
first, with two corps, and all his horse ; when he im- 
mediately opened a communication with Almeida, 
while Regnier occupied Guarda with the second corps. 
Having thus gained the original base of his operations, 
and feeling anxious not to re-enter Spain as a con- 

• Life of Picton, vol. i. p. 382. 
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quered general, he formed a design of throwing all his ^?j^^' 

sick men and other encumbrances into Almeida; and '- — 

then, passing the Estrella at Guarda, to advance ^^^^' 
through Sabagul and Pena Macor to the Elga : there 
he would have established communications across the 
Tagus with Soult,* and along the valley of that river 
with the king : a close and concentric direction would 
have been given to the armies of the south, of the 
centre, and of Portugal ; which, by making a demon- 
stration against Lisbon, would have drawn Wellington 
back to the Tagus, while the northern army menaced 
the frontier. This plan however was strongly opposed 
by Ney; who, wishing to shorten the retreat, urged 
the necessity of falling back on Almeida; absolutely 
refusing to concur in Massena's project, and even 
moving his troops in a contrary direction : the latter 
then deprived that marshal of his conunand ; and each 
sent a confidential officer to Paris to justify his con- 
duct to Napoleon. From both those envoys, colonel 
Napier professes to have derived information ; judging 
from which, as well as from other circumstances, he 
thinks that ' Massena's general views were as superior 
to those of Ney, as the latter's readiness and genius in 
the handling of troops in action were superior to the 
prince's.' 

Though Ney's insubordination had frustrated Mas- 
sena's plan of marching on the Elga, the latter still 
hoped to maintain a position at Guarda, by aid of the 
army of the south ; and to hold open communications 
with Soult and the king : but Wellington's bold ope- 
rations now disarranged his calculations. 

Our troops had come up on the twenty-eighth; 
and together "with them reinforcements, which were 
formed into a seventh division : on the twenty-ninth, 
by a skilful combination of movements, in which the 
third division, under Picton, bore a distinguished part, 
the enemy was dislodged from the heights and city of 
Guarda, though posted in great strength; and the 
gallant third, having turned Massena's left, took a 
strong position in his rear, within a quarter of a mile 
of head-quarters : this so alarmed him, and the absence 
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^Ln^* of Ney also was so strongly felt, that he quickly with- 

'■ — drew the corps opposed to the other divisions, and 

^®''' commenced his retreat with marks of great precipita- 
tion. Still unwilling to quit Portugal, Massena lost 
no opportunity of arresting the progress of his pur- 
suers; and on the third of April he endeavored to 
make another stand on the Coa, which brought on the 
sharp action of Sabagul. Lord Wellington's disposi- 
tions, on this occasion, were made with distinguished 
ability; but one of those accidents, which so often 
disarrange military operations, marred his well-con- 
certed schemes, and saved the French army: this 
arose from his instructions not being promptly and 
properly obeyed ; so that colonel Beckwith's brigade of 
the light division, and four companies of the ninety- 
fifth, with two squadrons of cavalry, and three com- 
panies of ca9adores, supported by the forty-third 
regiment, for a long time bore the brunt of the fight, 
against the main body of the enemy: these gallant 
troops, attacked on all sides, and occasionally com- 
pelled to give way before the overwhelming pressure 
of the opposing column, still recovered their ground 
by successive charges : thrice did the forty-third thus 
beat back solid masses and repel the attacks of cavalry, 
with a resolution and courage that could not be re- 
sisted: but all would have been vain; the whole of 
the enemy's force had been called up, and was about 
to close on this heroic little band, when firing was 
suddenly heard on their left : this was from Colville's 
brigade of the third division, led by Picton himself; 
and as they advanced up a hiU to the point of attack, 
with stem fi*ont and steady step, the general ordered 
them not to fire a shot before he gave the word of 
conunand: and not a shot was fired, till they came 
within a few yards of the enemy's right: then a 
volley was poured in close and true; a loud cheer 
was caught up by Beckwith's almost exhausted troops, 
and the attack renewed with firesh energy : the head 
of general Dunlop's column also was now seen crossing 
the bri^dge of the Coa, against the French right ; while 
our cavalry appeared on the rear of their left: the 
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columns under Regnier, which Avere advancing to ap- ^Ln^* 

parent victory, then slowly withdrew from ' one of the ^ — 

most glorious contests to British troops/ according to 
lord Wellington's own words, 'in which they ever 
were engaged.' The retreat was now continued; and 
on the fifth, Massena crossed the frontier of Portugal, 
as a beaten general, for the purpose of taking refiige 
in Ciudad Rodrigo : but he acquired in this campaign 
a character for violence, cruelty, and devastation, un- 
paralleled in the whole course of the war ; and left his 
name to be execrated by the Portuguese, as long as 
any memorial of his acts shall exist. He had entered 
the country with 65,000 men; he had been reinforced 
with 10,000 ; and he repassed the frontier with 45,000, 
losing about 6000 in his retreat from Santarem. 

From Ciudad Rodrigo, where supplies were obtained, 
and detachments joined his broken army, Massena fell 
back to Salamanca ; whilst his antagonist invested 
Almeida, sending the militia to their homes, and dis- 
posing his army between the Coa and the Agueda: 
beyond that river he could not take a position; for 
the Portuguese regulars were in a sad state, and daily 
decreasing in numbers; while the misconduct of the 
regency still continued, and little or no money could 
be procured. Entertaining however grand projects 
for the future, he demanded reinforcements from Eng- 
land, and leave to carry his designs into execution, if 
proper opportunities should occur : ' yet,' says colonel 
Napier, 'he checked his secret aspirations, reflecting 
on the national pride and perverseness of the Spaniards, 
their uncertain proceedings, and the great difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of ensuring any reasonable con- 
cert and assistance. When to this he added the bad 
disposition of the Portuguese regency, and the timid 
temper of the English ministers, so many jarring 
elements presented themselves, that he coula make no 
fixed combinations: nevertheless, maturing the lead- 
ing points of action in his own mind, he resolved to 
keep them in view, adapting his proceedings to cir- 
cumstances as they should arise.' ^ 'So deeply, how- 

' Napier, vol. iii. p. 492. 
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^Lii^* ever/ says the same writer, * had he probed the nature 
- of the contest, that we shall find his future operations 
strictly conformable to his first conceptions ; and 
alAvays successful/ 

As the capture of Badajos bore strongly on all his 
plans, he left the investment of Almeida to general 
Spencer, and departed for the Alemtejo, there to con- 
fer with marshal Beresford, who had the conduct of 
operations in that quarter. After the fall of Badajos, 
Soult had returned to Andalusia, leaving the siege of 
Campo Mayor to be conducted by Mortier ; who, 
having effected this achievement, returned to the 
Guadiana, leaving Latour Maubourg to dismantle the 
place, and remove its guns and stores to Badajos. 
Duch was the state of affairs, when Beresford, who 
had been detached from our northern army during its 
pursuit of the French, arrived at Portalegre with 
20,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and eighteen pieces of 
artillery. So secretly had this force been prepared, 
and so expeditiously sent by lord Wellington, that 
Campo Mayor was recovered before the enemy had 
time to remove all the stores: they also evacuated 
Albuquerque and Valencia d' Alcantara; but marshal 
Beresford, though a very gallant soldier, does not seem 
to have possessed those strategic talents, which would 
have enabled him to keep pace with the designs of the 
great captain. It is stated, on high military autho- 
rity, that if, profiting by the consternation which the 
appearance of his vast force caused, and by the weak- 
ness of Mortier's corps, from which Soult had ab- 
stracted large detachments, he had marched on Merida, 
driven back the fifth corps, and opened a fresh com- 
munication with Elvas by Jerumenha, Badajos must 
have fallen; for its breach was not closed, nor its 
magazines replenished:^ the fatigues however and 
wants of his soldiers induced the marshal to put them 
into quarters around Elvas, where the Portuguese 
government had promised to provide them with sus- 
tenance, in order that they might undertake the siege 
of Olivenza and Badajos : he found however that the 

8 Napier, vol. iii. p. 497. 
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Portuguese regency made promises, only to betray its ^^^' 
allies ; for no provisions were collected in the country, — 

nor any means of transport for the troops to cross the 
river : Beresford therefore halted till he could procure 
means of passing it at Jerumenha; 'an error,' says 
colonel Napier, ' which may be considered as the first 
and principal cause of those long and bloody opera- 
tions, which afterwards detained lord Wellington 
nearly two years on the frontiers of Portugal;'^ for 
during this delay, Badajos was fortified by Phillipon, 
and its magazines stored by the foraging parties of 
Latour Maubourg, On the fifth and sixth of April, 
the army, after great difficulties, crossed the Guadiana ; 
and on the seventh, the French general came up, with 
a strong corps, to oppose a passage that had been 
already efifected: he however surprised an advanced 
squadron of cavalry, and then came so close to the 
British position as to exchange shots; but was suf- 
fered to retire unmolested. During these proceedings, 
the Spanish armies, under Blake and Castanos took 
the field, both jealous of each other, and also of Beres- 
ford ; but the latter, being joined by Madden's cavalry, 
marched against Latour Maubourg, who retired on 
Llerena; when the marshal, leaving a considerable 
force under general Cole to besiege Olivenza, took 
post at Albuera, conomunicating by his left with Al- 
mendralejo, and spreading his cavalry in fi^ont so as 
to cut ofi^ all communication with Badajos. On the fif- 
teenth, Olivenza surrendered; and after some move- 
ments, intended to drive Latour Maubourg over the 
Morena, and to cut ofi^ general Maransin, who was in 
pursuit of Ballasteros, whom he had defeated at Tre- 
genal, the whole army was concentrated on the six- 
teenth about Zafra : Latour Maubourg retired to 
Guadalcanal ; and Llerena was occupied by the Spanish 
cavalry. On the twenty-first, Wellington arrived at 
the Guadiana; and next day, having forded it with 
Madden's cavalry, and a brigade of German light 
infantry under general Charles Alten, he pushed up 
close to Badajos, and endeavored, but without success^ 

* Napier, vol. iiu p. 499. 
VOL. V. G G 
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^LU^' *^ ^^^ ^^ ^ convoy then about to enter the town. 
His lordship, knowing well that Soult would endeavor 
to interrupt the siege, refused to invest the place, 
until he had received the promise of the Spanish gene- 
rals, Blake, Ballasteros, and Castaiios, to take up pro- 
minent positions, which he marked out; Albuera 
being the point of Concentration for the allied forces, 
in the event of a battle : political differences however, 
added to the natural slowness and arrogance of those 
officers, delayed operations: in the mean time, intel- 
ligence arrived, that Massena, reinforced by the army 
of the north, and the ninth corps, had re-appeared on 
the Agueda : directing Beresford therefore to postpone 
the siege until unanimity should prevail, or the fall of 
Almeida should permit him to send reinforcements, 
Wellington returned with speed to his army : having 
joined it on the twenty-eighth, he immediately con- 
centrated its main force behind the Dos Casas river; 
being resolved neither to seek nor to decline a battle. 

On the second of May, Massena, quitting Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and pushing his whole army across the 
Agueda, attempted to force a passage to Almeida. 
The aUies occupied a fine table-land, lying between 
the rivers Turones and Dos Casas; their left resting 
on Fort Conception, their centre being opposite to 
the village of Almeida, and their right near Fuentes 
Onoro: the front of this extensive line was protected 
by the Dos Casas, flowing in a deep ravine. Much 
skirmishing took pla<ie on the evening erf the third of 
May at Fuentes Onoro, which was occupied by five 
chosen battalions of the first and third divisions. 
General Loison, without waiting for Massena's orders, 
attacked these troops with a superior force; but was 
bravely met and kept in check, until their connnander, 
colonel Williams, of the sixtieth, fell severely wounded: 
the enemy's efforts were nearly crowned with success, 
when the twenty-fourth, the seventy-first, and the 
seventy-ninth regiments, coming down from the main 
position, made a spirited charge, and drove them from 
the village for the night. 

Massena arrived on the fourth j which day he passed 
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in reconnoitring, and making dispositions for a more ^luT' 

general engagement: being now joined by Bessi^res — 

with 1200 cavalry and a battalion of the imperial guard, ^^^^ ^^ 
he had under arms 40,000 infantry and 5000 horse, Fuentes 
with thirty pieces of artillery. On the morning of the ^"°'*** 
fifth, a fiirious attack was made on our right by the 
cavalry under Montbrun, which very severely handled 
the light division : but the chief share of the combat 
fell to the third under Picton, which, for its extreme 
bravery and gallant exertions on every occasion, had 
acquired in the army the appellation of ' the fighting 
division/ The village of Fuentes Onoro was again the 
main object of contention; Drouet being ordered to 
carry it at the moment when Montbrun's cavalry 
should turn the British right wing : a delay however 
of two hours occurred, and the place was defended in 
the most determined manner by the same gallant re- 
giments which sustained the unequal combat of yes- 
terday; and that, against repeated assaults, supported 
by a tremendous cannonade : about two o'clock, how- 
ever, these troops began to give way and to fall back 
behind the village; when die eighty-eighth, under 
colonel Wallace, led on by major-general Mackinnon, 
moved up to support them, making so overwhelming 
a charge through the streets, that the enemy was 
driven out with immense loss; though he still kept 
up a heavy, but not very destructive cannonade, at a 
distance. 

When the action ceased, both armies remained in 
observation : on the sixth, the French general sent his 
wounded men to the rear, without makmg any demon-, 
stration of attack; while lord Wellington completed 
some intrenchments to defend his position. As great 
insubordination existed among his principal ofiicersy 
Massena recrossed the Agueda on the tenth, and soon 
afterwards returned to France, being superseded in 
his command by Marmont, who had lately been created 
duke of Eagusa. 

Almeida was now left to its fate ; but the skilful and 
daring conduct of its governor, general Brennier, 
allowed very little honor to be acquired by its captors, 

G G 2 
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^Ln^' After blowing up the fortifications and destroying the 
- guns ^^ in so ingenious a manner as to elude all notice 
of the blockading regiments, he succeeded in breaking 
through them with his garrison ; which, after a shght 
loss, efifected a junction with the second corps under 
Regnier. Marmont then withdrew the greater part 
of his army to Salamanca; and Wellington set out for 
Badajos, leaving four divisions, under general Spencer, 
and directing the third and seventh, with the second 
German hussars, to follow him. During his absence 
in the north, marshal Beresford, having obtained the 
acquiescence of the Spanish generals, had invested that 
important fortress ; but to the great discredit of our 
own government, no army ever was so ill provided 
with materials for a siege : the engineer officers were 
men of high talent and zeal ; but, without proper tools 
and cannon of sufficient calibre, without a single corps 
of sappers and miners, or a private who knew how to 
carry on approaches under fire, they were opposed to 
the most numerous, scientific, and warlike set of men 
that any age or nation ever produced : omitting, how- 
ever, the description of this unsuccessful operation, let 
us proceed to notice those movements on the side of 
Andalusia, which drew the allies from the besieged 
fortress. Soult, having had time to re-organise that 
province after the disasters attendant on the battle of 
Barosa, and to collect a powerful reinforcement, sud- 
denly advanced; and, being joined on his march by 
general Maransin and Latour Maubourg, arrived on 
the fifteenth of May at Santa Marta, about twenty- 
four miles distant from Badajos. Beresford remained 
till the night of the twelfth, in a state of much uncer- 
tainty; and then, contrary to the advice of his en- 
gineer officers, who promised to put him in possession 

*<> He fired several guns at the same time, with very heavy charges, placing one 
across the muzzle of the other ; so that while some shots flew towanl the besiegers, 
and a loud explosion was heard, others destroyed pieces of ca^non without attract- 
ing notice : and for two days he continued this work of destruction, blowing iq> 
his mines and issuing from Almeida about one o'clock in the morning of the Uth 
of May. The wav was opened by the bayonet, when they boldly paraed between 
our picquets; and though pursued by generals Pack and Campbell, they con- 
tmued their march in a compact body, without firing; and were well guided 
through the positions held by oux troops. 
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of the place within three days, he determined to raise ^Jn^' 

the siege : for this determination, he has received great ~ — 

praise from colonel Napier, who observes, that the 
promise was ill-founded ; and if it had been otherwise, 
Soult would have surprised him in the trenches :^^ 
his firmness, therefore, in this instance, saved the 
army; and having skilfully removed his battering 
train to the right bank of the Guadiana, he held a con- 
ference with the Spanish generals, on the thirteenth, 
at Valverde, where it was resolved to meet the foe at 
Albuera : this resolution, however, has not been 
thought intitled to the same applause ; for he had only 
7000 British troops to act against a superb army of 
French veterans; his main object could have been 
attained without a battle ; while a defeat would have 
drawn lord Wellington again within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and let a tremendous army into Portugal, to 
the probable ruin of the peninsula. The corps under 
Ballasteros and Blake, which had united at Baracotta, 
were now falling back on Almendral; and Blake en- 
gaged to bring them into line before noon on the 
fifteenth: but, alas! the arrogance, inactivity, and in- 
capacity of this man occasioned torrents of the best 
British blood to flow. -On the morning of the fifteenth, 
a position was taken on a ridge about four miles long, 
sloping down toward the river of Albuera in front; 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon, the whole of the 
allied cavalry were driven in, passing the stream, 
and abandoning a woodv height on the other side; 
which, being unoccupied, enabled Soult to mask his 
principal dispositions for battle. At that time, the 
fourth division had not come up from Badajos, where 
it appears to have been imprudently left ; and Blake's 
movements were so slow, that he did not reach the 
ground assigned to him, on the right of the line, before 
eleven at night ; nor was his rear in a position before 
three next morning : orders were sent to hasten Cole 
and Madden, the former of whom brought up two 
brigades of the fourth division, with the infantry of 
the fifth Spanish army, and two squadrons of Portu- 

" Napier, vol. iii. p. 529. 
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CHAP, guese cavaliy ; which latter were sent to reinforce our 
'^'^^' countrjmien, under colonel Otway, on the left of the 
*®^^' line; while the Spaniards joined Blake on the right. 
Soult having, on the evening of the fifteenth, examined 
and detected the weak points in his adversaiy's line, 
placed a very strong force behind the wooded hieight 
above-mentioned, for the purpose of turning the right 
wing of the allies, and driving it back on their centre. 

BatUe^f The battle commenced at an early hour on the six- 
teenth, by an attempt of the French division under 
Godinot, to cross the bridge before Albuera, where 
thev suffered much from the well-directed fire of our 
artillery : but Beresford soon discovered that the mam 
attack was to be directed against his right wing, and 
therefore he sent Blake directions to make a change 
in his front, for the purpose of meeting it : this order 
the arrogant Spaniard refused to obey, telling colonel 
Hardinge that the real attack was at the bridge : the 
marshal, therefore, after sending another message as 
vainly as the former, was obliged himself to gallop to 
Blake's post, where nothing had been done : the 
enemy's dense columns, however, had already emerged 
from the wood ; and before Beresford could make the 
necessary evolutions, were close on our right wing: 
their artillery then opened; their infantry poured in 
a destructive fire ; and their cavalry, outflanking the 
front, put the Spaniards into the utmost disorder. 
Soult, thinking that the whole allied army was yield- 
ing, pushed forward his columns, while his reserves 
n^ounted the hill, and his batteries were placed in 
position : but at this crisis, general William Stewart 
arrived with colonel Colbome's brigade, from the 
second division: the colonel, who was not surpassed 
by Ney himself in the management of troops in action, 
desired to form in order of battle before they ascended 
the hill ; but the general^ whose impetuous courage, 
at this moment, blinded his judgment, led up in 
column, and endeavored to deploy into line as the bat- 
talions arrived at the summit: a fatal error! for the 
heavy rain, now falling, enabled four regiments of 
hussars and lancers to pass the right flank without 
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observation : these came rushing on the rear of our'line ^j^^^ 
at the very instant of its development} and one batta- 
lion only, which had not deployed, remained unbroken. 
Dreadful was the slaughter that ensued, while French 
and Polish horsemen rode violently over the field^ put- 
ting to death all stragglers, and piercing the wounded, 
who had fallen, with their long and terrible spears : in 
this tumult, the British commander in chief was him- 
self encountered by a lancer; but being endowed with 
great personal strength and courage, he parried the 
thrust, and unhorised his assailant: he would have 
spared the man, but his life was instantly taken by a 
soldier. During this time, the Spanish line continued 
to fire, though the British were before them; yet no 
exhortations of Beresford could induce them to ad- 
vance, though he seized an ensign, and carried him 
with his colors by main force toward the enemy : 
Soult, however, being prevented by the weather from 
seeing accurately the state of things, kept his heavy 
columns together; while his cavalry was checked in 
its attempt to hem in that of the allies, by general 
Lumley, with the able assistance of the horse artillery : 
Colbome also still maintained the heights with the 
thirty-first regiment; Stewart, who had escaped the 
spears of the lancers, was leading general Hough- 
ton's brigade up the hill, in a better order of battle ; 
and Soult found, to his cost, that the day was still to 
be won. 

As soon as Houghton's regiments arrived on the 
summit, major Dickson placed our artillery in line; 
the surviving brigade of the second division came up 
on the left; and two Spanish corps being at last per- 
suaded to move, the fight was vigorously renewed: 
general Stewart was twice wounded, but refused to 
quit the field; colonel Duckworth, of the forty-eighth, 
was slain ; and the gallant Houghton fell in the act of 
cheering his men: such, however, was the slaughter 
in our ranks, that scarcely one-third in each regiment, 
that had mounted the hill^ remained unhurt: the 
enemy was for a time checked by Dickson's artillery; 
but tne Polish lancers again charged,, and captured six 
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c^AP. of his guns. At this dreadful crisis, it is said that 
- marshal Beresford, having exhausted all his personal 
resources, meditated a retreat; but before the fatal 
order was given, some of his staff urged the possibility 
of recovering the day with general Cole's two brigades 
of the fourth division ; one consisting of Portuguese, 
under general Harvev ; the other of British fiisileers, 
under sir William Myers. While the commander 
hesitated, colonel Hardinge^^ boldly undertook to 
order Cole's advance; and then, riding up to colonel 
Abercrombie, who conmianded the remnant of the 
second division, directed him to continue the contest: 
the die was thus cast, and Beresford acquiesced. ^^ 

At this time, when six British guns were in posses- 
sion of the enemy, whose reserves were coming fast up, 
and all the field was in confusion. Cole's fusileers, 
flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion, ascended 
the hill, dispersed the lancers, recaptured the guns, 
and appeared on the right of Houghton's brigade, as 
Abercrombie passed it on the left: the contest that 
ensued is described by the peninsular historian in lan- 
guage that demands insertion, while it defies emula- 
tion : — ^ Such a gallant line,' he says, ' issuing firom 
the midst of the smoke, and rapidly separating itself 
from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy's heavy masses, which were increasing, and 
pressing onwards, as to an assured victory: they 
wavered, hesitated ; and then, vomiting forth a storm 
of fire, hastily endeavored to enlarge their front, while 
a fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery 
whistled through the British ranks. Myers was killed; 
Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and 
Hawkshawe, fell wounded ; and the fusileer battalions, 
struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like 
sinking ships: but suddenly and sternly recovering, 
they closed on their terrible enemies; and then was 
seen with what strength and majesty a British soldier 
fights: in vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, ani- 
mate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 

'2 Now governor- general of British India. 
J^ Napier, vol. iii. p. Oliy, 
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extricating themselves from the crowded columns, ^lil^* 
sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to open 
out on such a fair field; in vain did the mass itself 
bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately on 
friends and foes ; while horsemen, hovering on the flank, 
threatened to charge our advancing line. Nothing could 
stop that astonishing infantry: no sudden burst of 
undisciplined valor, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened 
the stability of their order: their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in front; their measured 
tread shook the ground ; their dreadful volleys swept 
away the head of every formation; their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke 
from all parts of the tumultuous crowd; as foot by 
foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the 
incessant vigor of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavor to sustain the 
fight: their efforts only increased the irremediable 
confusion; and the mighty mass, giving way like a 
loosened cliff*, went headlong down the ascent: the 
rain flowed after in streams, discolored with blood; 
and 1500 unwounded men, the remnant of 6000 un- 
conquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the 
fatal hill.' 

Colonel Hardinge's decision having brought on a 
crisis, Beresford exerted himself to improve it; and 
Blake's first line, which had not yet been engaged, 
was ordered on the village : this movement permitted 
Alten's German and other troops to come up to the 
right ; but so rapid was the execution of the fusileers, 
that the enemy's infantry were never touched by these 
remforcements ; which nevertheless suffered severely 
from the French artillery under general Ruty : mean- 
while, the contest was obstinately continued at the 
village ; though, after the complete defeat of his grand 
attack, Soult withdrew Godinot's division from that 
quarter also. In this short, but sanguinary battle, 
five French generals, with 8000 other officers and men, 
were either killed or wounded: on the other side, 
2000 Spaniards, with 600 Germans and Portuguese, 
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^Ln^* ^^^® P^* ^^^ ^^ combat; but of pure British troops 
only 1500 were left standing out of 6000 ! the rest 
were found Ipng, as they had fought, in their ranks; 
more slain than all that fell in lord Wellington's cam- 
paign against Massena. The whole night long a deluge 
of rain came down, while the ravines and wooded hills, 
on each side of the river, resounded with shrieks and 
groans from dying men; but Beresford had not a 
sufficient number of British unhurt to attend his 
wounded soldiers. In these distressing circumstances, 
he sent to Blake to ask assistance; but the monster 
refused it, saying ; ' it was customary with allied 
armies for each to take care of its own Tx\enJ ^^ Next 
day, both generals maintained their respective stations : 
the French, whose loss was fer less serious than that 
of their opponents, were still menacing ; arid Beresford 
in great agitation expected another attack: with con- 
summate judgment, however, he kept his position; and 
was joined on the seventeenth by the third brigade of 
the fourth division : on the eighteenth, to his infinite 
joy, Soult took the unwise step of retreating toward 
Llerena; and the same day lord Wellington arrived, 
inspected the state of aflFairs, and, returning to Elvas, 
directed the third and seventh divisions, which had 
arrived at Campo Mayor, to complete the investment 
of BadaJQs : so inadequate, however, were his means, 
that it became a jest in the army to say, that he was 
suing Badajos in forma pauperis. Under the direc- 
tion, however, of that admirable officer, major Dickson, 
a battering train was got together; general HiU took 
the command of the covering army; the cavalry was 
pushed forward to observe Soult ; and, on the twenty- 
ninth, ground was broken before this important place : 
on the sixth of June, a breach in Fort Cristoval was 
reported practicable, and an assault was ordered at 
midnight : it was both given and repelled with intre- 
pidity ; three fruitless attempts being made to scale the 
wall : time now pressed ; the French armies were 
moving into position, and another assault was deter- 
mined on: the breach having been again battered, a 

^* Napier, toI. Hi. p. 544. 
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larger storming party, better provided than the former, 
boldly attempted it; but this also was driven back 
with still greater loss: on the tenth, therefore, lord 
Wellington removed his stores, and turned the siege 
into a blockade; for he discovered by an intercepted 
letter that the provisions of the garrison were nearly 
exhausted, and he determined to try the chances of 
war. In the mean tim6, Marmont, having provided 
for the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, was advancing, in 
pursuance of the emperor's instructions, to support 
Soult on the Guadiana; and the latter marshal, being 
reinforced by Drouet, prepared once more to relieve 
Badajos. On the fourteenth, it was known that Mar- 
mont was at TruxUlo, and could reach Soult in four 
days: the blockade therefore was raised; but Welling- 
ton, hoping to engage Soult separately, still lingered 
at Albuera, where he intrenched his camp, and took 
care to occupy a hill on the right, of which his anta- 
gonist had once taken so great an advantage : the duke 
of Dalmatians caution, however, frustrated this design; 
on the seventeenth the allies recrossed the river, and 
two days afterwards Badajos was relieved. 

Lord) Wellington now placed his army in a very 
advantageous position between the rivers Caya and 
Gebora; while his opponents were quartered along 
the Guadiana, above and below Badajos : a great 
crisis seemed to be at hand: the French armies were 
far superior to the British, especially in cavalry; 
while the Portuguese regency had reduced their con- 
tingents to the lowest degree of misery by starvation, 
and had utterly neglected all the fortresses of the 
country. The enemy had nearly deserted Andalusia, 
Castile, and the Asturias, to collect together their 
present overwhelming force ; their generals were men 
of first-rate talent ; and a victory at this time would 
have sent lord Wellington to Lisbon, if not out of the 
peninsula: but they felt the weight of moral over 
physical force; their defeats were still recent; they 
knew the constitution of British troops; and they 
were well aware that a general now commanded them, 
who would give his opponents no advantage in military 
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^LuT' manoeuvres: when lord Wellington, therefore, who 
neither urged nor declined a combat, had w^ted long 
enough to allow the Spaniards an opportunity of risiDg 
against their oppressors in the evacuated provinces, 
he despatched Blake against Seville; but that wretched 
commander, instead of occupjdng, as he might, the 
capital of Andalusia, wasted his time against the for- 
tress of Niebla, which he could not take through want 
of artillery : yet Soult, fearing for the province, with- 
drew his army to the banks of the Guadalquivir : Mar- 
mont then, retiring gradually from before Badajos, 
quartered his troops in the valley of the Tagus, with 
the exception of one division left at Truxillo; at the 
same time, the fifth corps retired on Zafra, and Wei- 
' lington found himself relieved from the presence of 
his antagonists, when he had most reason to fear their 
exertions : his troops, however, were now suffering so 
much from the terrible fever of the Guadiana, that this 
alone would have prevented him from resuming the 
siege of Badajos at present, if other reasons had not 
induced him to adopt a new system of operations. 
Operations In Catalonia, Suchet had stormed Tarragona, with 
ionU*Md circumstances of cruelty calculated to strike terror 
Valencia, into the fortrcsscs of Valencia and Murcia, against 
which he was making large preparations: powerful 
reinforcements were advancing by the northern line 
from France ; and as no efforts had been made by the 
Spaniards to shake off the French yoke, while ooult 
and Marmont were detained on the banks of the Gua- 
diana; these generals were left at liberty to plan an 
enterprise, under the direction of Napoleon, calculated 
to change the whole aspect of the war. In the mean 
time, the weakness and anarchy of the Spaniards were 
daily increasing; and the faction in Portugal, which 
was called a government, carried its insolence toward 
the English, as well as its peculation and cruelty 
toward the natives, to such a height, that lord Wel- 
lington, having drawn up clear statements of his 
grievous situation, sent one to the Brazils, and the 
other to his own government; with a strong intima- 
tion, that unless a new system were adopted, he would 
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resign his command. The marquis Wellesley made ^^^* 

strenuous efforts in both countries to support his 

brother, who had to contend with difficulties that 
would have overwhelmed any common man; for the 
Souzas employed spies about his person, and misrepre- 
sented both Ins actions and his motives to the govern- 
ment of Rio Janeiro : with respect to the war, 
however, he had penetrated the enemy's project; and 
did not despair of baffling it, if he could overcome 
political embarrassments : to Portugal he still looked, 
a6 to a strong citadel, which would be impregnable, if 
he could gain firm possession of its resources; and 
these he hoped by his brother's assistance to obtain; 
when he might either strike partial blows against the 
French, or oblige them to concentrate their forces. 
Confident in his o^vn genius and the valor of his 
troops, he felt that he could hold his foes, even so 
concentrated, in check, while the Spaniards ruined 
the small posts in their rear, cut off supplies, and 
disorganised the provincial administrations. 

Having therefore deliberately formed his plans, he 
determined to leave sir Rowland Hill, with 10,000 
infantry, a division of cavalry, and four brigades of 
artiQery, in a position about Portalegre and VUla 
Viciosa, well covered against attack ; and with a 
retreat secured either on Abrantes, or on the commu- 
nications with Beira : the rest of his army he placed in 
good quarters at Castello de Vide, and other places 
near the Tagus ; partly to escape the Guadiana fever, 
and partly to oppose Marmont's movements: it was 
not long however before he arranged offensive mea- 
sures ; though the positions of the French armies, and 
the misconduct of the Portuguese regency, left him 
no means of undertaking any extensive operations. 
Ignorant of the great strength of the army of the 
north, he determined to attack Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
hoped to capture it before Marmont could come to its 
assistance : having therefore secretly prepared a large 
battering traiu, which was transported up the Douro, 
to Lamego, he broke up his camp, and arrived with 
his main force on the Coa, about the eighth of 
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^LiL^' August: on the sixth, however, supplies had been 
thrown into Ciudad Rodrigo, sufficient for two 
months; accordingly, the troops were quartered near 
the sources of the (job. and Agueda, close to the line of 
communication between Marmont and Dorsenne, who 
commanded the army of the north : preparations for 
the siege went on briskly, until Wellington discovered 
the strength of the northern army, from which more 
than 20,000 disposable forces could be drawn : as his 
plans were based on calculations unconnected with this 
force, which, if Gallicia had been under a good admi^ 
nistration, never would have existed, he was obliged 
to turn the siege into a blockade, aiid wait for events. 
In the mean time, his military chest Was totally ex- 
hausted ; even the wages of the muleteers, on whose 
fidelity and efficiency the war absolutely depended, 
were six months in arrear; and disputes with the 
regency were more acrimonious than ever; since that 
stupid government, thinking the fate of Portugal 
secure, had deprived Mr. Stuart of his seat at the 
council, and was actually devising means to get rid of 
the British army.^^ At this period, an opinion, which 
was strengthened by intercepted letters, prevailed in 
Spain, that Napoleon was coming to resume the com- 
mand of his armies; when our commander, with 
characteristic prudence, turned his thoughts again 
toward the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras; re- 
quiring of the regency, that the roads and bridges, 
broken up by Massena's retreat, should be repaired: 
but they disregarded all his representations; and as 
the season was remarkably wet, the roads became 
nearly impassable ; so that fortune favored the British 
army, in directing the emperor's attention to more 
distant objects. 

In the midst of these cares, lord Wellington was 
suddenly called into action. Ciudad Rodrigo having 
been blockaded six weeks, and its provisions begin- 
ning to fail, Marmont and Dorsenne put their forces 
in motion, and met, on the twenty-first of September, 
at Tamames : their united armies amounted to about 

" Napier, vol. iv. p. 230. 
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60,000 men^ including 6000 cavalry, with 100 pieces chap. 
of artillery; while the force under the British com- - 
mander was not more than 50,000 ; and some portion 
of that was necessarily occupied in the close invest- 
ment of Rodrigo: his position also was weak, on 
account of its great extent; his centre, under Picton, 
resting on the heights of Pastores and El Bodon; his 
right wing being posted beyond the Agueda, and 
behind the VadiUo; and his left, under Uraham, at 
Espeja, on the Lower Azava. On the twenty-fourth, 
the fourth division was brought up to Guinaldo, the 
pivot of future operations; the fifth remaining at St. 
Payo, to watch the passes of Estremadura. 

On the twenty-fifth, the enemy were in motion by 
daybreak, to attack the centre of the allies; when 
fourteen battalions, with thirty squadrons and twelve 
guns, under Montbhm, came thundering over the 
plain, by the road leading to Guinaldo. As the seventy- 
fourih and sixtieth regiments, stationed at Pastores, 
were too far distant to be called in, and Picton, with 
three other regiments at El Bodon, could not imme- 
diately join the combat, Wellington ordered a brigade 
of the fourth division from Guinaldo, and directed' 
general Colville to draw up the seventy-seventh and 
fifth British regiments, with the twenty-first Portu- 
guese, and two brigades of their artillery, on the hill 
over which the road to Guinaldo passed, supporting 
their flanks with Alten's three squadrons of horsei- 
Fortunately, the impetuosity of the French cavalry 
led them so much in advance of their infantry, that they 
had for a long time to contend alone against the allies : 
after galloping over the plain, and crossing a ravine, 
under fire of the Portuguese artillery, they charged 
vehemently uj) a feteep rocky causeway, regardless of 
the numbers that were struck down by a storm of 
shot: still they persevered; but at the summit thev 
were checked by the German troopers, who, though 
few in number, being favored by' the natul« of the 
ground, boldly charged the heads of the ascending 
masses. Montbrun, however, resolute to win^ brought 
up his artillery; under cover of which, his horsemen 
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^LU^' ff^i"^^ ground, and then pushed on with such rapi- 
dity, that the Portuguese artilleiymen were sabred, 
and their guns captured, before the smoke had cleared 
away sufficiently to show the enemy on the summit. 
At this critical moment, the fifth regiment, under 
major Ridge, a daring son of Mars, deployed suddenly 
into line ; and having poured a volley into the French 
cavalry, dashed at them with the bayonet, and retook 
the artillery, which again opened its fire : but although 
this novel experiment was for a time successful, Mont- 
brun still pressed onward with fresh masses against 
our left flank, while other squadrons penetrated be- 
tween the right and the village of El Bodon, firom 
which Picton was with difficulty bringing up his 
troops : the expected brigade of the fourth division 
had not made its appearance ; the French infantry 
was rapidly approaching; and the danger was now 
imminent ; when lord Wellington ordered both Col- 
ville and Picton to fall back, and unite in the plain : 
the former instantly threw his two regiments into a 
square, which however was exposed to attack on aU 
sides; the cavalry came thundering on them; but in 
vain did the gallant squadrons charge those steady 
veterans, whose volleys thinned their ranks, and whose 
bayonets presented an insuperable barrier against 
every assault. 

Arrived at the plain, they were joined by the forty- 
fifth, the seventy-fourth, and the eighty-eighth regi- 
ments under Picton, who placed himself at the head of 
his division, and led it off under the most critical and 
trying circumstances imaginable : Montbrun with fif- 
teen squadrons pressed closely on its right, endea- 
voring to impede its movements, till the arrival of his 
infantry and artillery, of which he had only one bat- 
tery in the field. Picton saw that nothing but the 
most rapid and orderly march could save his men from 
annihilation: the enemy's horse never quitted them 
for an instant ; while a pare of six guns, taking them 
on the flank and rear, was pouring in a terrible fire of 
round-shot, grape, and canister. Marching on the left . 
of the column, he calmly exhorted his men to mind the 
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quarter distance, and ' the telling off:*—* Your safety/ ^i^^' 
he added, ' my credit, and the honor of the army, all 
rest with you at this moment.' Each battalion had 
in turn to form a rear-guard, in order to repel the 
enemy's advance ; and then, after a volley, to fall back 
in double quick time behind that which was in its rear : 
nothing is more trying to troops than this evolution 
without cavalry ; since the least unsteadiness in form- 
ing, or irregularity in retreat, may lead to the instant 
destruction of the whole force : about four o'clock in 
the evening, this brave band gained the intrenched 
camp, near Guinaldo, and the danger was at an end : 
by its retreat, however, the seventy-fourth and sixtieth 
regiments at Pastores were deserted ; but these also, 
having crossed the Agueda by a ford, happily reached 
their comrades in the night. Next* day, Marmont 
brought up a tremendous force against the position ; 
which lord Wellington maintained, because he would 
not abandon his light division, under Craufurd, which 
did not arrive till three o'clock in the afternoon ; and 
the French general, not being well acquainted with the 
true situation of his antagonist, forbore to bring on a 
combat : Wellington therefore in the night drew off 
his army into a new position, between the Goa and 
the sources of the Agueda; from that moment, Mar- 
mont never recovered the opportunity of success; and 
when he discovered the true state of affairs, he is said 
to have exclaimed, in allusion to Napoleon's fortune, 
' Wellington's star also is bright.' The fourth division, 
under general Cole, was left at Aldea dQ Ponte, to 
which place the duke of Ragusa pressed his advance 
next day, when a short, but desperate conflict took 
place for that village, which, after much hard fight- 
ing, remained with the British : that same night, the 
allies again retreated to a strong and defensible line 
behind Soita, where both their flanks were protected 
by the Coa. Marmont, instead of pursuing them, re- 
solved to retrace his steps to the valley of the Tagus, 
contented with having relieved Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
driven its besiegers from the walls : the example of 
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^LnT* Massena was -suflicient to. deter him from a campaign 
in Portugal. 

r-iThe mlied acmy now. went into cantonments, and 
Jord Wellington took. this opportmuty of collecting 
suoh mater^ .as would enable him to cany Ciudad 
^odrigo by a more rapid method than that of blockade. 
In Oatob^y a singular event occurred t the troop of 
Don Julian. Sanchez, a celebrated guerilla x^faiefiUdn, 
going to an ambuscade, fell in with the cattle be- 
lonj^g to I the garrison; when general Regnaud, the 
governor,, happening to be near at hand with a smail 
escort of cavalry, charged the marauders, and was 
taken • prisoner : the cattle were hailed as a mofst 
desirable acquisition by the soldiers; whose camp was 
not: overstocked, with provisions: but a still more 
valuable capture was made in the south by sir Kowland 
Hill,«rin a brilliant attack on the division of general 
Girard, who had crossed theiGuadianaat Merida, and 
Was. annoying the horthem district of.Estremadura: 
General 'Hill,- having procured lord Wellingtorfs con- 
sent^ ^ took measures ibr. driving him from his position 
at Gaceres, and forcing hini to recross the river; in 
Consequence of which the French, retreated before the 
British^ commander, who followed them as i rapidly as 
the wretched state of the weather permitted; but was 
unable to obtain information of their route, tmtil he 
fortunately discovered it himself at Malpartida, where 
he rested to give some repose to his fatigued troops: 
Having- resumed his march to intercept his retiring 
foes by a shorter, road, he ascertained, that being 
entirely unaware of his . approach, they were resting 
at a place called Arroyo de Molinos; where he deter- 
mine to surprise, or at least bring them to an action. 
Aifter a long forced .march, made with incredible 
patience and secresy.by his harrassed soldiers, he 
arrived en the evening of the 17th of October at 
Alcuescar, ^hm four miles of his antagonist's posi- 
tion^ whoifwas quite unconscious of danger. Every 
precaution was taken by the British conmiander: the 
light {companies were thrown into the villages to 
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prevent their inhabitants from alarming the enemy; ^?^^* 
while the other troops were stationed around them, 
with strict orders not to light a single fire during the 
whole rainy and tempestuous night. Their British 
hearts however were cheered and warmed by the hope 
of victory; and the first streaks of dawn were scarcely 
visible in the horizon, when the different columns fell 
in without the note of a bugle^ or the beat of a single 
drum. After filing quietly through the villages, and 
crossing an intervening mountain, they found them- 
selves, as day began to break, about half a mile from 
Arroyo de Molinos, when a violent hail storm sud- 
denly coming on, occasioned the French piquets to 
turn away their faces from their advancing foes: as 
the decisive moment however approached, the sky be- 
came clear; one of the enemy's brigades had marched 
off, and the rest were preparing to follow, when a 
rapid movement of the British troops took place; the 
first brigade being led against the village of Arroyo 
by sir Rowland ffill himself, the second under general 
Howard moving quietly round to the other side of the 
place for the purpose of intercepting the expected 
fugitives, while the cavalry advanced between them 
ready to take advantage of circumstances. Presently 
the 71st and 92nd regiments charged rapidly down 
the street, driving the enemy before them at the point 
of the bayonet, after a feeble attempt at resistance by 
the French cavalry: their infantry, however, having 
emerged from the village endeavoured to form two 
squares under the protection of cavalry on their left; 
but the 71st regiment, lining some garden walls, 
poured into them a destructive fire, which was aug- 
mented by that of artillery : the confiision thence 
arising soon ended in flight on one side, and in a 
memorable pursuit on the other. Just behind the 
routed forces rose the steep and rocky Sierra de 
Montanches, up which they endeavoured to clamber, 
throwing away their arms and all other incumbrances, 
and yielding themselves prisoners whenever they were 
overtaken. In the excitement of such a chase the 
pursuers seemed to forget all the troubles of the pre- 
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^lil' ' ^^^i^g ^ht, laughing, shouting, leaping about in 
— ~' — their heavy accoutrements, and seizing on men or 
horses at almost every step ; until they were stopped 
at the very edge of the Sierra by general Howard's 
brigade. The capture of nearly 1,500 prisoners, 
among whom were several of high rank, signalized 
this brilliant achievement. Lieut. Blakeney, of the 
28th, having leaped over a wall took the prince d' Arem- 
berg from the midst of a group of officers : general 
Brun also was taken,- as well as three colonels, and 
about thirty inferior officers ; although Girard him- 
self, with a few followers, escaped over the bridge of 
Medellin, declaring that he would die sooner than 
surrender. Leaving behind him his baggage and 
artillery, he joined Drouet's corps at Zafra, while the 
British general returned to his old quarters; after a 
loss of about seventy men killed or wounded : but 
the report of Girard's disaster set all the French corps 
in motion; and every thing seemed to indicate the 
design of a combined attack. A spirit of insub- 
ordination, however, in several corps, and a project of 
Soult to destroy Ballasteros and capture Tarifa, dissi- 
pated this alarm ; and the indefatigable Hill, advancing 
again into Estremadura, obtained some advantages over 
the enemy ; who, in consequence, evacuated Merida. 
On the side of Valencia, Suchet was carrying every 
thing before him : having . reduced Tarragona and 
Montserrat, the French marshal advanced against 
Murviedro, which he took by storm, as well as its 
strong citadel, built on the site of the ancient Sagun- 
tum : his invasion was protected by the French army 
of the north, which, menacing GaUicia, fixed the allies 
on the Agueda ; while in the province itself every 
thing was favorable to his designs ; for he was op- 
posed in the field by the incapable Blake, between 
whose faction and that of Palacios the captain general, 
a violent enmity existed. After the fall of Saguntum, 
Suchet commenced operations against the large and 
powerful city of Valencia, in which he had enclosed 
Blake's army as in a net : on the second of December, 
the Spanish general, floundering like a huge fish, 
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endeavoured to break the meshes, and escape ; but he ^LnT' 

was driven back into the toils, and the last day of the 

year saw the city completelv invested. '® * 

The gallant conduct of tne British army, though it Naval . 
begins to occupy so large a space in our annals, must * "' 
not render us forgetful of that other invincible arm of 
defence, the navy : the seas indeed had been so cleared 
of antagonists, that an opportunity of putting forth its 
strength now rarely occurred: this year, however, 
some brilliant actions took place, which showed plainly 
that the valor and skill of our naval heroes remained 
unimpaired. Early in March, a squadron of four fri- 
gates, of which three carried only thirty-two gims 
each, and the other thirty-eight, under the command 
of captain Hoste, discovered five French frigates, of 
much larger size, with one corvette, four brigs, two 
schooners, a xebec, and a gun boat, off the island of 
Lissa, to which they were conveying 500 troops, with 
materials necessary for its fortification. The enemy, 
as soon as they perceived the British squadron, endea- 
vored to turn against us our own system of naval 
tactics, and bore down in two divisions to the attack : 
the attempt, however, to break our line did not suc- 
ceed; and the result proved that there is something 
beyond this manoeuvre to which our naval superiority 
and success must be ascribed. The French commo- 
dore next attempted to round the van of the British 
ships, and so, by engaging to leeward, place them 
between two fires ; l(ut in the act of wearing for this 
purpose, his frigate of forty-four guns went on shore 
among the rocks, and was soon afterwards blown up : 
undismayed by this accident, the enemy still perse- 
vered in the attempt, passing with their starboard 
division under the stem of the British ships, and 
engaging them to leeward ; while their larboard divi- 
sion tacked and remained to windward : still, though 
they displayed more than their usual skill, activity, 
and courage, they found adversaries superior to them 
on all these points: they could make no serious im- 
pression on our ships; but in about two hours after 
the commencement of the action, their two frigates, 
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CHAP, ^hich had fought to leeward, struck their colors: the 
other division then attempted to escape, but were 
doselv pursued, and a vessel here also was compelled 
to strike : but the Flora, one of the two which £rst sur- 
rendered, took advantage of circumstances to escape; 
and. though reclaimed by x^ptain Hoste, was ^ept by 
the Frendi, under a pretence that her colors were not 
struck, but cut down by a shot. The British commo- 
dore was nused to the dimity of a baronet for this 
splendid achievement j and many of his officers were 
promoted. ;.. 

A gallant exploit was also performed at Sagone-bay, 
in the island of Corsica, by the Pomone, Unit^, and 
Scout, imder captain Barrie, who burned three armed 
vessek laden witfi timber for the dock-yards at Toulon, 
though protected by strong batteries, a martello tower, 
and 200 soldiers. Another action off. the coast of 
France partook of a different character, and showed 
British seamen capable of deceiving, as well as conquer- 
ing, their foe. On the twenty-fourth of August, cap- 
tain Ferris, of the Diana frigate, in company with 
captain Richardson, of the Semiramis, discovered four 
ships at the mouth of the Graronne, within the shoals, 
ana protected by some armed vessels: as they could 
not be attacked openly, captain Ferris resolved to 
employ a stratagem, which riequired the utmost promp- 
titude and coolness in the execution: the BritiBh 
fiigates boldly approached under French colors; and 
so completely were the enemy deceived, that pilots 
came on board, by whose direction and assistance they 
anchored, after dark, near the batteries at th6 river's 
mouth: the boats, seven in number, were then sent 
four miles up the Garonne, where the French convoy 
lay ; and the tide, though at first Averse, becoming 
favorable, their success was complete: still there was 
danger in passing the armed vessels; but the same 
artifice was continued so effectually, that the captam 
of one of them, who was also port-captain, came on 
board the Diana to offer his services; not being aware 
that it was an English ship till he stood on the decL 
In a short time two were captured; but it was not 
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possible for the fenemy to be longer deceived, and the chap. 
batteries opened on the English frigates; yet the- ^^ 
Semiramis, as if in contempt of their fire, pursued, 
drove Oil shore, and burned under their very guns, 
the^ brig, irhose captain had been decoyed on board the 
Diana. nFive vessels rewarded the captors; who lost 
not a single man, and had only three wounded in this 
•enterprise. . » . . 

, In the Indian sea, three French frigates, which had 
been despatched with a reinforcement of troops for the 
Mauritius^ but .too late to prevent its capture, were 
Ipursued by a British squadron of three frigates and a ' 
brig;. when one was taken; anothei* escaped after she 
had struck her colours; and the third, having pro* 
ceedied. to Tamatava-bay, in the isle of Madagascar, 
was there captured, with the fort, and vessels in 
barbon .1 

To the ferthest region of the East victory still 
accompanied the British arms : a formidable expedition 
against the Dutch, settlements in Java was fitted out 
and accompanied by lord Minto ; the command of the 
troops being entrusted to sir Samuel Auchmuty, an 
excellent officer, who had rendered himself honorably 
conspicuous in the unfortunate affair at Buenos Ayres^ 
On the fourth of August, a landing was effected, about 
twelve miles eastward of the city of Batavia, which 
surrendered on the eighth without resistance; the 
garrison retreating, first to AVelterzeede, and then to 
an intrenched position which surrounds fort Comelis : 
on the twenty-sixth, a general assault of the works 
was ordered; when the lines were forced, the fort 
was stormed, and the whole army of the enemy 
killed, taken, or dispersed. General Jansens, its 
commander, fled with a small number of horsemen; 
but being pursued, was soon obliged to capitulate : the 
whole island was now delivered from the heavy yoke 
of Holland, to taste the blessings of a just, humane, 
and liberal government, but afterwards to be trans- 
ferred again to the foul and pestilent administration 
of its ancient oppressors: for the present however, 
to use the words of lord Minto, ' the British nation 
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^lvl' ^^ neither an enemy nor a rival from the Cape of 
--^^ — Good Hope to Cape Horn.' 

Election of Before we conclude the annals of this year, a 
achanc«i- memorable contest, which took place at Cambridge, 
wdge.*™" requires our notice. On the death of the duke of 
Grafton, two candidates started for the chancellor- 
ship of that distinguished university; his royal 
highness the duke of Gloucester, and his grace the 
duke of Rutland. The former of these exalted per- 
sonages, being the first prince of the blood who had 
received his education at an English university, de- 
pended for success on the character which he had 
acquired during his residence there, and the strong 
attachment which he had subsequently cherished for 
that seat of learning : the latter, as if undervaluing his 
own personal qualifications, which were confessedly 
great, relied more on the vast parliamentary interest 
which he had obtained, by wnat was termed ' the 
boroughmongering system;' as well as on the de- 
cided support of government, which he had the 
imprudence to set forth in a circular addressed to 
the electors. The consequence might easily have 
been anticipated: his antagonist gained the election 
by a majority of 100 votes in 840. 
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LJBTTEB TO THE EDITOR OF GALIGNANl's JOURNAL, FROM JLORD 
DE SAUMAREZ. 

*Sir, 

* In a former paper you made some just and pertiuent remarks 
on * M. Thiers's History/ particularly as to the spirit in which he 
describes some of our naval achievements. His account of the 
battle of Algesiras is partial and incorrect, and his assertion that 
the English ship the Pompei was so roughly handled by the French 
Desaix as to be obliged to strike her flag is positively false. My atten- 
tion has since been called to his account of the sequel of that action, 
which was fought six days after, in which short space of time the 
British admiral, who I am proud to call my father, repaired the 
damages his little squadron had received in such a manner as to 
lead lord Vincent, then first lord of the admiralty, on moving the 
thanks of the house of lords for the subsequent victory, to pro- 
nounce it * an achievement which surpassed every thing he had 
met with in his reading or service.' In this account the writer 
asserts that admiral Saumarez had carried his rancor so far as to 
put on board his ships furnaces for red-hot shot, and that it was 
with these that the Superb set fire to the San Carlos, one of the 
two Spanish three-deckers that were burnt. Nothing can be more 
unfounded than this statement ; but it seems a report to this effect 
had got about soon after the action, and which led to the British 
admiral to call upon Don Mazzaredo, the Spanish admiral at 
Cadiz, to contradict it, and which he did in the most handsome 
and unqualified terms, as will be seen by the following extract from 
a letter in my possession : — 

VOL. V. II 
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* Esteemed sir, Isle of Leon, August 17, 1801. 

* The reports which have been current that the bumiug of the 
two royal ships on the nights of the 12th and 13th of July arose 
from the use of red-hot balls which were fired at them have existed 
only among the ignorant public, and have not received credit from 
any persons of condition, who well know the manner of combating 
in the British navy. At the same time they give the greatest 
credit to the assertion of your excellency, that nothing could be 
more foreign from the truth, from the characteristic humanity of 
the British nation, and from what I have myself experienced of 
the particular conduct of your excellency. I will avail myself of 
every occasion to assure your excellency of the esteem and con- 
sideration which I profess for your person. God grant you may 
live a thousand years. 

* Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) ^Joseph Mazzaredo. 

^ To his excellency rear-admiral Saumarez.' 

* If M. Thiers's work were circulated only in England I might 
not think this refutation necessary ; but in the hope through your 
widely circulated journal it may meet the eye of foreigners, and 
possibly of M. Thiers himself, I shall feel much obliged by its 
msertion. 

* I am, &c., 

* Cheltenham, May 19.' 'De Saubiasez.' 
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LETTER OF LORD ST. VINCENT TO W. MARSDEN, ESQ. 

* Sir, March, 1807. 

* I desire you will convey to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty the lively sense I feel of the approbation their lordships 
have been pleased to express of the zeal with which I have endea- 
vored to serve my king and country, in carrying into execution 
the important duties of the station assigned me, and how much 1 
lament that the frequent return of the complaint with which I have 
been for some time past afflicted leaves me no hope of being able 
to perform the various services comprehended in the command of 
the channel fleet, with advantage to his majesty's arms, and satis- 
faction to my own mind. I am therefore under the painful necessity 
of repeating the request I had the honor to make through you, to 
their lordships, in my letter of the 26th instant. 

* I am, sir, &c., 

* St. Vinceht.' 
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TO THB RIGHT HON. THOMAS GRENVILIiB. 

^ Sir, Mortimer-Street, April 1, 1807. 

* No language can express my feelings on the receipt of your 
more than kind letter, of the 28th of March. My heart is so full, 
I can only give it vent by assuring you that to the last hour of my 
life I shall endeavor to give proofs of the high respect, esteem, and 
regard with which I have the honor to be, &c., 

' St. VmcENT.' 
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